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Roguish eves of azure blue, 
Cupid lips I love to press, 
Chubby cheeks of rosy hue, 
. Offer each a sweet caress ; 
£ Gleams the sunshine in your hair, 
zt In your crowing music rare. ‘N 
* (} 
~ | 
< 
To preserve raked smoothness of | 
Babys sensitive Sin nothing equals 
PD oc ase by 
j | 
5° Vee 
2 | 
PER | BOX OF } 
TABLET. |'3 TABLETS | ly 
= EEE y 
CHIEF LONDON BRANCHES:-— A] 
182 REGENT ST. w1., 112-118 EpGware Rp. w.2., |’ 
15 NEw Bonp ST.wi. ? 
OVER GOO BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
== = SE ———— >_> 4s 4 
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Can YOU face Bacon & Eggs 
at Breakfast ? 


be you come downstairs two at a | your diet is exactly balanced, then you 
time and clamour for porridge | can extract from the food you eat and 
and bacon and eggs and hot rolls and | the pure air you breathe all that is 
coffee ? | necessary to keep you fit. 

What? You never eat much more But if you spend the greater part of 
for breakfast than toast? Then you are | your life indoors, if you cannot get all 
not as fit as you could be. You want | the fresh air and exercise you need, if 
Kruschen Salt ge |’s a little dose, 'ut | your eliminating organs don’t do their 
it makes a big diurence. Take as much | work easily, naturally and _ regularly, 
as will cover a sixpence in your breakfast | if your diet is not exactly what it 
cup of tea every morning and you'll | should be, if you wake unrefreshed, eat 
soon find that dry toast isn’t nearly | without appetite, work without zest 
enough for you. and play without enjoyment—Kruschen 

is what you need, and Kruschen will 
How Kruschen Keeps You Fit | put you right. 
| Kruschen sweetens and cleanses your 

There are six salts in Kruschen, and | blood, sets your internal machinery 
every one of them is necessary to perfect | working smoothly, sends you out into 
health. If you lead a strenuous life in | sunshine or shower with the same 
the open air, if every organ in your | cheery readiness for the day’s work or 
body performs its functions perfectly, if | the day’s play. 


Kruschen Salts 


Good health for a farthing a day 


Thousands of people take Kruschen Salts in their breakfast tea—putting 
as much in each cup as will cover a sixpence. Make your cup of tea first, 
and then add the Kruschen Salts. Taken that way Kruschen Salts are 
quite tasteless, and do not curdle the milk. Remember, however, to add 
the Kruschen Salts after the cup has been filled up with tea. 


ECONOMY.—A 1/9 bottle of Kruschen Salts contains 96 doses—enough 


| ° for a three months’ good health for less than a farthing a day. All Chemists 
| Tasteless cn Tea seli Kruschen Salts. Get a bottle to-day. 
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White Blossoms. 




















WEEN. — joyously clothes herself in 

white blossoms, giving glorious relief to 
the green fields and blue skies, we are reminded 
of the service of OMO in helping to ensure 
a perfect standard of whiteness in the Home. 


Table linen, bed linen, white dresses and 
drapery become beautiful as white blossoms 
when bleached, cleansed and purified with OMO. 


NOT FOR COLOURS, WOOLLENS 
OR FLANNELS. 


IN PACKETS EVERYWHERE.  oyo;,..meenoosons (Mac 


R. S. HUDSON LIMITED, Liverpool, West Bromwich & London. —a name famous in every Ea 
O 158—23 household. 
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SIXTY YEARS? TEST 
STILL THE BEST 
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Milk—the most valuable food in the 

world—is rendered still more nourish- 

ing and digestible by the addition of 
a spoonful of Dr. Ridge's Food. 


Whenever using milk, whether for 
the Infant, the Growing Child, the 
Healthy Adult, the Invalid or he 
Aged, always add a little Ridge’s 
Food, which also improves the flavour. 


Ridge’s is the most economical food 
you can bey, as it costs less and goes 
Tarthest. A 1/6 tin contains 60 
spoonsful, and will last several weeks. 


Insist on having Dr. Ridge’s Food, 


and accept no other. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS & STORES. 
Tins, 9d., 1/6, 3/- & 6/- 


iti 


a ait heel 


S ROYAL FOOD MILLS, LONDON,N.16. 
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‘A for Admiral’ 


ss ELL, there aren't 

many ports in this 

little old world that 
| haven't dropped anchor in 
in my time, but | have 
never found anything in 
any of them to beat a 


pipe of PLAYER'S.” 








TOBACCO and CIGARETTES 


“ Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.”’ ea \ 

i if 

' . i = 
A 
MY 


May be obtained from all Tobacconists and rr ' a } 
ge 





| Stores in the original Packets and Tins. 
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) Issued by The Imperial Tobsacew Co. (of Great Britain and [rela 4). Lt 

















Lhe Fashion 
of the Season. 













In Black Glace Kid. 
In Patent Leather 
or in Grey, Nigger 
or Black Suede, 


or 21/- 


The ‘MASCOT?’ Jester Shoe 


HIS delightful shoe, the fashion 
of the season, fits like the pro- 
verbial glove. Its charm lies in the 
plain front with the jester point up 
the instep and the dainty little half- 


Louis heel. Made of superior materials, 
light yet durable, it will give you splen 
did service and please and satisfy you 
from the day you put iton. See that 
it is a ‘*‘ Mascot” Jester shoe. 


Booklet of Styles and Name of Nearest Agent Post Free. 


NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH. 
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LIBRACO #8 SHELVING 


For the owner of a few hundred choice 
volumes no less than for the large library 
with thousands, this is the ideal form of 
bookshelving. 


PORTABLE 
BOOK 


Built on the unit principle, it is attractive 
in appearance and strongly constructed. 
You may start with a single bay and add 
extensions as your library grows. 


The absence of glass doors saves space 
and preserves books and covers from 
deterioration. 


WRITE 


[IBRACO 


QUIPMENT 


FOR BOOKLET 22, 


[MITE 


62, Cannon Street, 
Ss LONDON, E.C.4. 

















Healthy Women 


especially Nurses 



















and Mothers, 


must wear “healthy” Corsets, and 
the ** Natural Ease” Corset is the 
most healthy of all. Every wearer 


says so. While moulding the figure 
to the most delicate lines of feminine 
grace, they vastlyimprove thehealth. 


The CORSET ot HEALTH 


The Natural Ease Corset, Style 2. 


8/11 pair POST 


FREE 


Complete with Special 
Detachable Suspenders. 


Stocked in all sizes 
from 20 to 30. Made 
in finest quality Drill. 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


| No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 
L No lacing at the bacs. 
Made of strona, durable drill of finest 
qeality. with speciai suspenders detachable for washing purposes. 
t is laced at the sides with elastic Lacing to expand freely when 
breathing. 
It is fitted with adjustable shoulder-straps. 
it has a short (9-in. busk in front which ensures a perfect shape 
& is fasten-d at the top & bottom with non rusting Hooks & Eyes. 
Tt can be easily washed at home, haviog nothing to rust or tarnish. 
These Corseis are specially recommended for ladies who enjoy cycling, 
tennis, dancing, golf, wc., as there is nothing to hurt or brea 
Sheen. Actresses and Invalids will find wonderful assistance as they 
enable them to breathe with perfect freedom. All women, especial] 
housewives and those employed in occupations demanding Constant 
movement, appreciate the “* Natural Ease” Corsets. They yield 
freely to every moveinent of the Lody, and whilst giving beauty of 
figure are the most comfortable Corsets ever worn. 
SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 


‘2 


Cross your Postal Oraers ana make peel o~ ley 5 
HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, iscfoorn Viaduet, Loudon, 
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DURABLE & FADELESS 
"THEY make up so well, and 


from first to last the colour 
never changes. Quite the most 
charming of fabrics for summer 
washing wear—the most econo- 
mical, too, with their wonderful 
wearing qualities. 
The Pattern Folder will help you to 
choose material for prettiest frock, smart 
suit, morning dress, or for the children’s 
wear, and you have the guarantee of the 
Dyers and Manufacturers — it covers 
the cost of making as well as of material— 


“GARMENT REPLACED 
IF COLOUR FADES.” 


DURO Camberle oii :..2.0s.sc.cccicess 40in. 3/6 
DURO Zephyr. .........:0::c00000 40in. 3/6 
TOR PRG oases scscccsscescovesecnes 40in. 4/11 
BREN Web GS wns csscciccccesceretecesi 40in. 5/11 


DURO Gingham.................. 38/39in. 2/11 
DURO Shirtings for Men. 


Look for the DURO Nanas Mark or Garment 
ab. 
The Pattern Folder, with names of local suppliers, 


may be kad from the DURO Advertising Office, 
Room 33, Waterioe Blags., Piccadilly, Manchester, 





AND MANUFACTURERS (#6e% 


BURGESS. LEDWARD & COL? 
Rowena nomonoanerno® 
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Even at six months old—which so often has to be weaning-time for 


a baby— the little lady has her own idea of the value of Kobinson’s P 
*¢ Patent Barley as a substitute for mother’s milk, pt 3 
Watch her with her comparatively new plaything—a bottle 


filled three parts i ull of fresh cow's milk, diluted with Robinson's 
“Patent " Barley, according to directions, HI | \ 

In spite of every frivolous inclination she prefers taking her ii 4 
food quietly .o playing with the bottle. 1 } 

Be very sufe s pe bas begun dimly to anticipate the nice com | t ' 
fortable teeling which follows close upon a meal, and she tacitly | 
/ accepts when Robinson's has been used, as it agrees pertectly { 
| with her immature digestive functions, oes not curdle on her } | 
; stomach, but serves always, in its «ntirety, to satisfy the 
' intense needs of her tender and delicate body. 





Send 3d. in stamps 
Sor Booklet. 


J. & J. COLMAN, LTD., LONDON AND NORWICH 


(with which is incorporated KEEN, ROBINSON & CO., LTD., LONDON). Cs 


I SELL SUEDE LEATHER DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 
in all colours at 11d. sq. ft. —— 


LADIES! SAVE MONEY ! 

and make your own reliable gloves, 

hats, dorothy bags. chair covers, etc. 

Send ad. stamped addressed envelope for ’ 
a fullset of beautiful patterns. —-CatTT, 

Leather Merchant, NORTHAMPTON. 

5 
DON’T LOOK OLD! es BLUE 
~~ restore you grey and faded 
ura. 


to their” nat colour with 


LOCKYER’ § sume HAIR RESTORER For Breakfast & after Dinner. 

















<a 




















i» quality of deepening greyness to the former colour in a few In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
tl ring a ed . he bled 
suk. = much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE 








2/- Sold Ev.rywhere. 2/- 


Lockyer's gives health to the Hair and restores the natural 
colour 


. it cleanses the scalp, and makes the most periect Black Beetles scien. 
Hair Dressing tifically exterminated 
This wor ‘ famed Hair Restorer is prepared by the great by the UNION COCK. 
Hair Speciaiists, J. Peprer & Co., Ltd, 12 Bediord Labor- 
atories, Londor 












































RUACH PASTE 
1, S.E,1, and can be obtained direct from them . . 

by post or trom any chemists and stores throughout the world. Cleared the Sheffield Union Work ter all 
other preparations had tailed. eon ‘had 90 
overrun the place that the Government I 
suggested the buil din, ys should be lown, 
The Inspector and Guardians su t mar 
velious result. Post oo 19, 3/3, 6/- with 
interesting particular.. 

This famous lotion quickly removes Skin Eruptions, ensuring J. P. HEWETT, 66 Division Street, SHEFFIELD, 

@ clear complexion. The slightest rash, faintest spot, irritable 

pimples, dishyuring biotches, obstinate eczema, 4 by ap- 

Sevens SULPHULINE, winch Senaere the Sie apetes® Sue, Seas, Do You Suffer from HEADACHE or FAINTNESS? 

- 
| om conmortabie. For 42 years y a has been the remedy tos li v0, you —_— take the wie precaution of a ways 
Eruptions | Psoriasis Blotohes hiving near at hand a 
Pimples Roughness fourt = Y 
is prepared b: BRS, agg PEPPER MELLIN BOT 
Ltd., Ss Bedtord Laborstories, i $.E.1, and is so.d 's LLing OTrTes, 
in botties at 1/3 and 3/-. It can be obtained direct trom them Cures Headache, Cold in the Head, Hay 
by post or trom any Chemists and Stores throughout the world. Fever, Catarrh, Dizziness, faintness. A 
Of all Chemists and Sto e2- e2/3 ).K 
Quickly remyves the eects af Sunscorch. from DR. MACKENZiE'S LABORATORIES, READING. 
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Nourishes 
and 
Sustains 





Brown bread is simply bran 
bread. It hasneither the rich- 
ness nor the digestibility of 


HOMIS 


which is made from the finest 
wheat flour enriched with 
valuable organic phosphates 
and nitrogenous body- 
building elements. 


Always ask for HOVIS, therefore, 
and you can be sure of getting a 
food with a known 
dietetic value. 


Your Baker Bakes it. 
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FOR SLUGGISH. CONGFSTED 
LIVER AND BILIOUSNESS. 


TRAINED NURSE ADVISES USE OF 
ALKALINF SALTRATES, AND TELLS 
WHY ORDINARY SALINES FAIL, ¢ 


By ALICE LANDLES, Certified Nurse. 





Contrary to common belief such drastic purgatives 
as Epsom, Rochelle, or other ** morning salts” and 


| powders as genera ly used have practically no effect 
upon the liver. 


They produce a strong aperient action 
by pa-sing straight through to the lower bowel almost 
immediately, and flushing out the important intestinal 
juices, thus storing up future 
trouble, as anyone knows 
who has tried them. When 
the saline water is not ab- 
sorbed or assimilated by the 
stomach or intestines at all, 
it of course cannot reach the 
liver, and this accounts for 
so many of my patients say- 
ing ordinary salts proved 
worthless for their liver dis- 
orders. I do not advise the 

** pill habit ” as a last resort, 
for, if a few small pills are 
powerful enough to affect the entire contents of the 
intestines, they. must be strong enough to produce ar 
exceedingly harm'ul reaction. 

My invariableadvice to chronic constipation sufferers 
is to drink two or three times during the day (vot before 
breakfast) a tumbler of water in which has been dis- 
solved a teaspoonful of strongly a/ka/ine saltrates. 
Alkia Saltrates will prove an excellent compound for 
the purpose. Any chemist can supply a few ounces 
of this at small cost, or easily get it for you, and it ° 
will clear out a clogged liver or regulate the bile flow 
more quickly than anything I know of, this being on 
account of the extreme rapidity with which it is ab- 
sorbed. This water is pleasant to drink, has no salty 
taste, and you cannot drink too much of it. I have 
never noticed any but excellent after-effects, and 
results have always proved permanent. 


BEDSTEADS! BEDDING! 


WHY PAY SHOP PRICES 

Newest patterns in Metal and Wood, Bedding, Wire Mattresses, 
etc. Furniture—Bedroom and eneral. All goods senc direct 
from Factory to Home IN PERFECTLY NEW CONDITION. 
Illustrated Price Lists (post free). DISCOUNT FOR CASH 
or monthly Instalments. Special attention given to export 
ord-rs. Established 43 years. 

CHARLES RILEY (Desk 17), Moor St., Birmingham. 


Please mention THE QUiy@R when writing for Lists. 











ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


The SURGICAL MANUFACTURING C° [?? 
83/85 MORTIMER ST., LONDON, W. 1. 
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Topping for 
the Hair 


is Anzora. Absolutely the best hair preparation 
I've struck. It keeps my hair in just the position 
I want, from the time I brush it in the morning 
until the time I go to bed. It's Great! Take 
my tip and try it to-morrow. You won't regret 
it. Make sure, old chap, you get the right kind 
—Viola if your scalp is dry, and Cream should it 
be slightly greasy. 





Anzora Cream for greasy scalps, and Anzora Viola Firmly refuse all 
for dry scalps, are sold by all Chemists, Hairdressers, a 
Stores, etc., in 1/6 & 2/6 (double quantity) bottles. proffered substitutes. 


7 





Ancora Perfumery Co., Ltd., Willesden Lane, London, N.W.6. 


QUAY TNSOAAULHUALITT PUPS! LIE AUDMROPRESLHOAES RAG EA HOT SSH REAP 














GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY. 





LIVE IN THE BEAUTIFUL NORTH-WEST, THE 
HEALTHIEST COUNTRY AROUND LONDON. 


‘THE HOMESTEAD ” 


Is a RELIABLE and SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED RESIDENTIAL 
GUIDE of the DISTRICT. 


Full of Useful and Valuable Information. 
Price 3d. 








Copies may be obtained at Great Central Stations and Agencies in the 
London area; the Bookstall, Marylebone Station; or from the Super- 
intendent of the Line, Publicity Department, G.C.R., Marylebone 


Station, London, N.W.1, on payment of 2d. extra for postage. 
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Ladies Who Dress Well 


in every part of the Kingdom, as well as Overseas, are wearing Barratts’ 
“ Footshape” Footwear. They avoid: the high prices middlemen charge 
in their locality by ordering direct from the factory by post. They get 
shoes which make their friends wonder how they can afford such high- 
quality footwear. Join Barratts’ 250,000 regular customers now 
and combine shoe quality and economy. . 























This Beautiful “Footshape” Shoe 
will go well with any Costume. 


The patent leather in the uppers is excellent quality, a 
deep. glossy, intense black lasting surface on a supple, 
easy, hard-wearing leather. English oak-tanned solid 
leather soles are stitched to welts on the hand-sewn 
principle, with solid leather insoles. The heel and ; 
blocked toe are built up with solid leather also. ‘The 4A. ; § 

style is essentially ladylike, the Cuban heel firmly fixed - es sete 
under the gracetully-arched instep, and the fitting at the ; : 

heel and round the middle of the foot is like a glove, 
lying close to the foot without gaping when you walk, 
Dainty in appearance, suitable for any occasion. 


No Fit—No Pay. Barratts Guaran- 


tee Perfect Satis- 
faction with fitting and quality or return of 
your money. 13 sizes (all comfortable widths), 
2, 2h, 3) 3h. 4, 4b, 5» Sh, 6, 64, 7, 7}, and 8(size 
8, 1/- extra). Your ‘* Footshape" got by run- 
ning pencil round the foot while it rests with 


DIRECT BY POST 


2i/- 


Post Free ; 
Postage Overseas extra 


HOME: State style 2315, enclose cheque or money order 


" . li do if uncertai for 21/-, and post to Barratts. OVERSEAS: With Cash on 
ppm capwanapeidc » on Petar - Delivery orders, send 10/- deposit = Pay when shoes arrive. Where 
oy . 8 8 -O.D. is not in operation enclose full amount, Postage overseas extra. 


Order now from W. BARRATT & Co., Ltd., 76 Footshape, Northampton, Eng. 


Write for Barratts’ 115-page Illustvated Catalogue for 1922 (postage 3d.) 




















| e — 
When About to Travel | Imperial National 
| HOTEL HOTEL 
Consult suave LOndOn |.” =. London 
CASSELL’S |, “wecs3ho |S 8H/- 











A B C | WHETHER IT GOES to rue WASH OR NOT MARK EVERYTHIN 
TIME TABLES | |-ceein cones 
| ‘CRYSTAL PALACE’ - 
Ss | MARKING INK. 


AN INDELIBLE MARK Prevents Loss or THEFT. 
POR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEATIN 
WHICHEVER KIND 18 PREFERRED). 


EVERY 2°: MONTH 


net 














| Sold by all Chemists, Stationers & Stores 6d,&1s.. 
| Used in the Royal Households. WARK EVERYTHING. 












= For Quick Relief From 


SSS 
Clean Sweep iy J 
. Bissell sweeping is the cleanest sweep- 

Ss: ing. Raises no dust. See that you & 
get a ‘‘ Bissell."" The name is on the fj 

t 

—, Li 
‘vi 3 ™ " 


Sweeper, There is no other ‘just 
Y 
OF ALL CHEMISTS 15 








QV. as good.” 
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| DOCTORS AND ANALYST a 
| RECOMMEND vr 
DELICIOUS <i 


MATAWATTEE [EA 
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MANY DYSPEPTICS WHO ARE OBLIGED ~ Sh | SOLD BY 
haa | TO AVOID ORDINARY TEA FIND THEY Up ‘| ALL 
M3 CAN DRINK THIS WITH GREAT RELISH W | | GROCERS 
: a JB 
| ie oe | Cooker 
\ e) CLEANING JELLY 
For oe Grease from Gas Ovens. etc. aa 
Ask your Ironmonger or Gas Company for it 
THE. de wea nd et 33 St. Mary-at-Hi, Pe on 
Lendon, E.C.3. 














LEARN THE MAIL ORDER BUSINESS President: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK 


THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 
AND BE YOUR OWN MASTER mac ROAD, BETHNAL cnet * a" 
£5 Capital can make £500 a Year | || which deals with larger numbers of children, than any other 

Write for Particulars. —a w overs pga 


SHAW INSTITUTE (Dept. M.L.9), URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT CnGS 
37 RED LION STREET, LONDON, W.C. j ms 


Chairman ; Cov. Lorp Wa. Cacit,C.V.0. T.GLEN 
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This New Way 


teeth half the 


over 


Now beautifies 
world 


Millions of people, half 
the world over, now clean 
teeth in a new way. 
Modern authorities ap- 
proveit. Leading dentists 
everywhere advise it. 


This is to offer a ten-day 
test. The results will 
surprise and delight you. 
And they may lead, for 
you and yours, to life-long 
benefits. 


Write for this free test. 


That dingy film 


That viscous film you 
feel on teeth is now re- 
garded as a potential 
source of most tooth trou- 
bles. It clings to teeth, 
gets between the teeth 
and remains. It dims the 
teeth and is unceasing in 
effect. 





Pepsad 


Film absorbs stains, 
making the teeth look 
dingy. It is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food sub- 
stance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with 
the teeth and the acid may 
cause decay. 


Old brushing methods 
do not end that film. So 
very few people have es- 
caped the effects of film. 


Now ways to 
combat it 


Dental science, after di- 
ligent research, has found 
two film combatants. 
Able authorities have 
proved their efficiency. 
Now peoples of many 
nations use them daily, 
largely by dental advice. 
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The methods are’ em- 
bodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. Anda 10-Day 
Tube is being sent toevery 
home that asks, 


Watch these five 
effects. 


Pepsodent does more 
than fight film. It brings 
other results now believed 
essential, in view of the 
average diet. 


It multiplies the salivary 
flow — Nature’s great 
teeth-protecting agent. It 
multiplies the starch di- 
gestant in the saliva— 
put there to digest starch 
deposits that cling. It 
multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva—Nature’s neu- 
tralizer of the acids which 
may cause decay. 


Pepsin is also included. 


This ten-day. test will 
20 times repeat all the 
effects. And you will gain 
a new idea of what clean 
teeth must mean. 


Send the coupon for the 
10-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the 
film-coats disappear. 


You will always want 


. your teeth, we think, kept 


that white, safe and clean. 
This is too important to 
forget. Cut out the coupon 
now. 





ent 


10-DAY TUBE FREE. 








The New-Day Dentifrice 


& scientific film combatant, the application 
of which brings five desired effects. Ap- 
proved by highest authorities, and now advised Name 
by leading dentists everywhere. 
supply the large tubes. 

S. African distributors : 


, Johannesburg, 
to whom S.A. readers may send coupon. 


Verrinder, Ltd., P.O. Box 6824 


All druggists 





xi 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
(Dept. 163) 40, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 1, 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to— 


Address....... 


errr rrrrrrrrrrrrr Tritt tri irrr irre tire 


Give full address. Write plainly. etvers 
Only one tuhe to a familv May. 
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~UMBRELLAS. 





Just Wrap Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper, tie to a board 
or stick, and post to us 
to-day with P.O. for 0/-. 
By next post it will come 
back ‘‘ as good as new,’ 
fe-covered with our 
“ Defiance"’ Union and 
securely packed. 


Postage on Foreign Or 
ders 1/- extra. A post 
card will bring you our 
illustrated Catalogue of 
* Defiance "* Umbrellas, 
and patterns for re- 
covering umbrellas from 
6/- upwards. 


STANWORTH & CO., 


BLACKBURN. 








Northern Umbrella Works, 














For Purifying the 
Blood. 
For Rheumatism 
and Gout. 
For Indigestion. 
For the Stomach 
and Liver. 
For the Liver. 
For the Kidneys. 
For the Nerves. 
For Diabetes. 
For Insomnia. 
For Neuritis, 
Neuralgia, etc. 
For Neurasthe- 
nia. 
‘or Run-down 
Systems. 
For Sciatica. 
For General 
Health, etc. 


HEATH & HEATHERS HERBAL PILLS 


THE PILLS WITH THE 





GREAT REPUTATION. 
All herbal and of proved efficacy. 





At 1/3 and 3/- per box, post free 





| Book of Herbs gratis and post free. | 








HEATH & HEATHER, LTD., DEPT. Q., ST. ALBANS. 











‘Cephos Aas 





And is it not delightful to know that it is 
a safe scientific medicine which is perfectly 
painless and non-poisonous? It is taken 
and recommended by physicians them- 
selves, and never fails to cure, 

“CEPHOS” must not be confused with 
ordinary headache powders, many of which 
are positively dangerous. “ CEPHOS” 
is also wonderfully efficacious in cases of 
Neuralgia, Influenza and Rheumatism. 


Obtainable from Boots The Chemists, Taylors’ Drug Stores, 
and all other chemists at 3/3 and 3/- per box 


If your chemist does not happen to have “‘CEPHOS” in 
stock, send 1/3 or 3/- in stamps or P.O. to 


CEPHOS, LIMITED, BLACKBURN 
and they will send it to you Post Free. 


Write to-day for FREE SAMPLE, 
mentioning “The Quiver.” 
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— Just a 
: JAZZ is re. A fine And such charming shades— - 
i owder ready for instant use. clean, dainty and delicate, ° 
i Nothing to add, no trouble’ eighteen perfect shades to f 
° whatever. A child can get choose from, including all the i 
' perfect results with JAZZ at new season’s fashionable 
if the first trial. colours. 
| You simply shake JAZZ into a basin | 
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of hot water 
Presto! everything is ready for the JAZZ dye-bath. 


"IAZZ... 


for dyeing or tinting blouses, lingerie, frocks and _ frills, 
furnishings, etcetera; whether cotton or silk, wool or any 
other fabric, the results will delight you. 


In 4. 


cartons 


Each carton contains two packets of JAZZ and 
complete instructions for JAZZING AT HOME 


The complete story of home dyeing—“ How to JAZZ”—sent free to 


those who mention usual dealer’s name and address. 


Sold by Grocers, Chemists and Stores. 


If you have any difficulty in getting JAZZ write at once to— 


Miss Jazz, 
clo Curistr. Toomas & Bros. Lrp. Broap Ptarn, BRISTOL 
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Your choice 


of 18 perfect 
shades 


SHELL PINK 

ROSE 

CORAL 

GERANIUM RED 
RUST RED 
ORANGE 
DAFFODIL YELLOW 
NIGGER BROWN 
OLIVE GREEN 
RESEDA GREEN 
PURITAN GREY 
LAVENDER 

LIGHT NAVY 
NAVY BLUE 

SAXE BLUE 
HYDRANGEA BLUE 
MAUVE 

BLACK 


Remember thereis 
nothing “just like” 


JAZZ 





In fine 
powder 
dyes 
and cleans 





i rime 
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Wonderful Testimony 
to the value of 
Drummer Dyes 


from several of our leading actresses 


From Miss Gertie Gitana, Miss 
Marie Blanche, Miss Phyllis Monk- 
man, Mile. Yvonne Arnaud, Miss 
Dorothy Dickson, and the inimitable 
Dolly Sisters we have received 
enthusiastic appreciation of _ the 
Economy and Simplicity, the Con- 
venience and Success of Drummer- 
Dyeing. 


Miss Dorothy Dickson says— 
“Drummer Dyes are beautiful enough 
practical enough for the most efficient. 
“Each of their 26 shades I have tested has been absolutely true to colour. Drummer 
Dueing is simplicity itself: boil 5 minutes—steep 20 minutes—that's all. And if you 
use Drummer Dyes boiling can't hurt the sheerest silk. 


“On tour, when one wants a particular shade quickly and there is little con 
Drummer Dyes are a heaven-sent blessing.” 


If these popular actresses with their particularly exacting dress requirements find 
Drummer Dyes of practical help in keeping their wardrobes fresh and dainty, is it not 
) obvious that Drummer Dyes would prove a very real economy in your home and 
in your wardrobe ? 


for the most subtly artistic woman and 


entence 





26 Beautiful Colours SEND THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


Sold by all Grocers, Stores, oa ot peeve stone tag a 
men and Chemists. Wm. EDGE & SONS, LTD., 


No Salt, no Vinegar, etc., needed to fix Drummer Dye Works, Bolton. 
the Drummer colours: nothing re- 


quired but hot or boiling water. 


Lease send me free and post free your book 
Know more about Drummer Dyeing —> 


let on Drwnmer-Dyeing. 


4d.EACH COMPLETE ! w4.;7 


DRUMMER j""-- 
DYES esp 


@ D.1. NOPE. If this coupon is sent in an open 
envelope only 1d. stamp is required. 
c x= = z 
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“To Let.” 


“This house to let” is asign seldom seen 
nowadays. Therefore make the old home 
like new, at small cost, by re-decorating with 


© |  Hall’s 


e . 
Distemper ig 
The change from dingy, faded wall- P/ NSS 
papers to the brightness, cleanliness and , AP 
good cheer, which always goes with Hall's y a 
Distemper decoration, is ‘‘like a change to wanes. 
a new home.” 
This decoration makes rooms appear larger 
and lighter. Its flat, velvety surface is the best 
background for pictures, and shows furniture te 
= greatest advantage. Hall's Distemper is truly : 
- washable; your walls will come up like new if . ~— 
gently sponged with clean cold water, 








| 


cabeteadcibileslto/ 





es 
~ anne SS 
in Your decorator can quickly change your paper- ~S » 
, y we covered walls at little cost. RY 
ae? ‘ Hall’s Distemper is used and recommended S ’ 
. % by all leading Decorators. It is sold in tins by \ . 
& ‘ E “X Builders’ Merchants, Decorators, Oil and Colour aN 
a) q . Stores, Lronmongers, etc., everywhere, \ “Ss \S 


Sole Manufacturers: 


P = SISSONS BROTHERS & CO., Ltd. ~ HULL. 
i and 199! Boro’ h 8t., London, 8.E.1, 
toHM. The King. Mind 105 Bat Bt. Glasgow. 



























BRANO 
LEATHERCLOTH 


is the finest upholstering 
material you can buy 


Its tasteful leather grains and 
colourings strike a note of simple 
dignity in the home, whilst its 
hard-wearing qualities make it 
the ideal upholstering material. 
. It is exactly like leather in ap- 
pearance, wears longer, and costs 
considerably less. 
Your furnishing house 
can show you samples 


REXINE LTD., 


as Rexine Works, Hyde, or. Manchester 
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SIORY-TELLER 





PERMANENTLY 
ENLARGED 


Commencing with the 


MAY Issue 
NOW ON SALE 















CONTENTS 


7/6 Book-length Novel 


(Complete) 
by 


E. PHILLIPS 
OPPENHEIM 


Brilliant New Series 


by 
HUGH WALPOLE 





Also Complete Stories by 
SIR GILBERT PARKER 
I. A. R. WYLIE 
“ BARTIMEUS ” 
SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
WARWICK DEEPING 
KATHERINE MANSFIELD 
FRANK H. SHAW 





Price as Usual 





The finest all-story 
Magazine in the World 
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RHEUMATISM CURED 
IN ONE MONTH. 


‘§ DUO-FORMULA” STOPS PAIN 
AND LOOSENS EVERY JOINT. 


TEN DAYS’ TREATMENT FREE. 


Think of it! In thirty days froin 
now you may be free from every trace 
of Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Lum- 
bago, or even Rheumatoid Arthritis. 
Hundreds of the worst cases have 
been cured. Why not you? 

Mr. T. Raper, 20 Craham Street, East 
Hartlepool, wrote, 16th December last: “ Four 
years ago ‘Duo-Formula’ cured me of Chronic 
Rheumatism of 10 years’ standing, and | have 
not had the slightest attack since. It cured 
my wife, too. fam 64 years of age.” 

Every sufferer can have a ten days’ supply 
free of all charge. Simply send your name 
and full address to Mr. A, Richards (Dept. 
800), 14-15 Fulwood Place, London, 
wt. 





PEACHS CURTAINS 


Curtains that are just right for every style 











| 
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IF YOU SUFFER FROM THESE 
FOOT TORTURES 


your feet need the refreshing, soothing and 
healing effects of a dip in the medicated and 
oxygenated footbath instantly produced by dis- 
solving Reudel Bath Saltrates in plain water. 
Then you will know the joy of complete and 
lasting foot comfort—the kind that makes walk- 
ing a real pleasure again, 








BURNING SMARTING & ITCHING 
FROM CONGESTION & BAD CIRCULATION 


WATER BLISTERS 
HIGH HEEL PAINS 
INFLAMED BUNIONS 


SOFT CORNS 
HARD & DEEP 
CORNS 


THICK & DEEP 
CALLOUSES 

















One small package of refined Reudel Saltrates 
is guaranteed to rid your feet of the above 
painful afflictions, and do it within a day or 
two, or money will be returned in full without 
any question or delay. Millions of packages 
have been sold, every one containing this bind- 
ing refund guarantee signed by the refiners. 
The sale is increasing more rapidly every day. 


of House € > of Wind id schewe : ° - 
of decoration,» YPe of Window and schewe | Ask your chemist or doctor about it. Every 
_ Bend now for Catalogue to fndtheright | chemist in the United Kingdom keeps Reudel 
i922 New Values. Direct from the Looms ‘ ~ = ; ackace ? +o 
AR BR Bath Saltrates put up in packages of conv enient 
r 5, Cordine Colornets, sement Cur- Zz ; i . al Cc 
Curtains, Cordine Col Gatement Cur- | SIZES and at very low prices, A trial cannot 
Muslins, Cretonnes, Linens, Hosiery, Laces.” | cost you a penny if you are not delighted by 
S. PEACH & SONS, » effects * all he 
; 120 The Loses NOTTINGHAM. the effects. But you will be. 





fTim rods 
“AASTHMA CURE 


The standard remedy for over 5O years 
Gives instant relief from Catarrh, Asthma, etc. 
AT ALL CHEMISTS 
4s. 3d. atin 











The New Patent 


iii SOUND DISCS 


completely overcome DEAFNESS and 
HEAD NOISES, no matter of how long 
standing. Are the same to the ears as 
glasses are to the eyes. Invisible, com- 
fortable. Worn monthswithout removal. 


HEAR Explanatory Pamphlet Free. 


THE R, A. WALES CO., 171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 









fact. 


C 


Complaints. 





HE bealth value of Thermal (Hot Air or Vapour) Bathing is an established 
Nothing else is so effective in preventing sickness, or for the cure of 
Colds, Influenza, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Blood, Skin, Liver, and Kidney 
It eliminates the poisonous matters from the 

the flow of blood—the life current—freed from its impurities, clears the skin, 
recuperates and revitalises the body, quiets the nerves, rests the tired, creatés 
that delightful feeling of invi 
cleanliness, and is helpful in every way. 

Every form of Hot Air, Vapour, or Medicated Baths can be enjoyed privately 
at home with our Patent Safety Cabinet. i 
small, compact space. 


plete, with SAFETY OUTSIDE HEATER, &c. 
Write for Bath Book, B 24, Post Free. 


J. FOOT & SON Ltd. (Dept. B24), 171 New Bond St.,London,W.1. 












he system, increases 


invigorated health and strength, insures perfect 


When not in use it folds into a 
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_ Stylish Patterns and Cie | 

. ard. -wearing fast-colour material * 

‘ ‘i = ~ | 7 

| @ | le1 cuics 

- f Overalls - 

: for Women and 

' Frocks ° 

= for the 

; Children 

3 aX "3 

. <A * 

2 ERCULES IS A COMBINATION OF 

F THE BEAUTIFUL AND ARTISTIC 2 

3 with toughness and durability of wear. It is 

3 distinguished for the fastness of its colours and 

3 the manner in which they stand the test of 

. washing and of sunshine. es 

3 Most drapers throughout the country are stocking 
Hercules Overalls and Frocks, as well as Hercules 
material in scores of pretty designs for those who 8 

= prefer to make up their own garments. , 

= OUR GUARANTEE. ley WL 

= Every genuine Hercules Garment bears the ‘‘Mother and ( ee a 

= — —— = pa. en any Hercules 7 id 4 | 

= draper will at once replace « FREE OF CHARGE. tae VV 

= If your draper does not stock ‘‘ Hercules,” please send to us for patterns. Mother and Child, 

= JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, LTD, 2 

= (Dept. D.F.), Spinners and seranariapete MANCHESTER. 

Se Himmnow omen wean fannie A ll MC 
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GREAT 1922 


BEAUTY COMPETITION 


1st PRIZE £100, 
2nd PRIZE £25, 
5 PRIZES of £5 each, 
50 PRIZES of £1 each 


No Entrance Fee, and a Free Miniature Picture Gallery 
(Post Card Size) of 20 Beauty Types, artistically 
printed in colours, for every competitor to choose from. 


Every user of the famous “ Preservene” Soap from Australia is entitled 
to enter this Competition quite free. All you have to do is to send a 
wrapper from a bar of ‘* Preservene” Soap together with this advertise- 
ment, or the name and address of the retailer from whom the soa 
was purchased. You will get in return a lovely set of TWENTY 
different types of beauty specially illustrated in colours, forming a nice little 
art gallery by itself. You will also receive a voting paper which will entitle 
you to compete for one of the prizes mentioned above. To win a prize 
taste and judgment only are necessary. It is a most delightful pastime, and 
the TWENTY beauties are bound to give you much pleasure. 


ESERVENE 
] ] ) 
PR 3 RIND 


"es" SOAP £x8 
* 
ES EASE 

If you have not yet used the famous “ Preservene” Soap from Australia you will be 
agreeably surprised when you do. It is the most remarkable soap that has ever been produced. 
The household weekly wash is finished in half the time without any work or worry, rub- 
bing or scrubbing, labour or trouble. The clothes are much cleaner and whiter, and it 
is all done by boiling only. Every spot and stain disappears, and the clothes last longer 
because PRESERVENE is a pure high-grade toilet soap manufactured from only the 
very best materials, in far Australia, 13,000 miles away. 


There are many other uses to which this remarkable soap can be put, such as washing paint, cleaning carpets, 
linoleum, floors, tables, etc Being a high-grade toilet soap it is most delightful in the bath and will not run away 
if left in the water. Buy a bar, use it and then see that what we say is perfectly true. Save the wrapper and send 
it tous with your name and address written on a half sheet of notepaper, together with this advertisement, or the 
name and address of the retailer {rom whom you purchased the soap, and you will get in return the full set of 


TWENTY 1922 beauties, together with a voting paper. 





Please write name and address distinctly, also Town and County, and be sure to mark 
your envelope : 


Competition Dept. Q, Australian Soap Co., 
6 New Compton Street, London, W.C.2. 
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Tke name. LEVER on 
Soap is a Guarantee of 
Purity and Excelence. 





Lever rothers Limited, Port Sunlight. 


PAAR AAS. SAA AAA AA AAA AAA 
WRONNO WAN 








The little ray 
of SUNLIGHT 


you wash for! 









HE ‘Little Ray of Sunlight” 
that mother washes for enjoys 
the ease and comfort of clothes 
washed with Sunlight Soap. The 
purity of its materials makes Sunlight 
the safest of Soaps for cleansing the 
little garments that are worn next to 
the tender skins of the children— 
Sunlight Soap is best for the other 
clothes, too! Both mother and 
child are care-free and happy on a 
Sunlight Soap Washday. 
NO RUBBING—NO SCRUBBING. 
DON’T WORRY—USE SUNLIGHT. 


£1,000 Guarantee of Purity on every Bar. 
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Simon. Story by Joan SUTHER- 
LAND. Illustrated by A. C. 
Michael 


The Home Side of Prohibition. 


By a Special Investigator . 


The Way it Happened. Story 
by Etten Apa Situ. Iilus- 
trated by Elizabeth Earnshaw 

The Career of the White 
Butterfly. By Mrs. M. H. 
CRAWFORD. Illustrated from 
Photographs A 

The Gold Brooch. Story by 
GEORGE MANNING-SANDERS. 
Illustrated by Harold Copping 


A Nation in Bankruptcy. The 
Grim Tragedy in Austria. By 


GeorGe Gopwin, Illustrated 
from Photographs y 
NINON. Serial Story. Chapters 


V to VII. By MARGARET 
PETERSON. IJilustrated by P. B. 
Hickling . - 
Parliamentary Elections in 
Literature. Novelists and the 
Vote. By A. B. CooPER 


The Strange Story of Hannah 


Lightfoot. By J. A. BRen- 
Don, F.R.Hist.S.  Iilustvated 
fromaPhotograph , a ‘i 


PAGE PAGE 
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579 


585 


Crochet Competition 
Dinner—and No Fuss. 


600 


607 
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‘‘Meeting Life with no 
Reserves.’’ By the REv. JOHN 
A. Hutton, D.D : . 633 
Serial 
4 R. WYLIE. 

5. Bagdatopulos 636 


By THE 


Story. By I. 
Illustrate: ily w.é 


EDITOR 


The 
First of a Series of Plain Talks 
on Cooking. By M. Stuart 
MACRAE. Illustrated from 
Photographs £ A 
Presentation Portrait. A 
Parisian Story by WILLIAM 
CAINE. Illustrated by Charles 
Crombie 


652 


The Garden Beautiful. tii a 


611 


625 


“ The Quiver” 


629 





Flowers of May. 
THOMAS. 
Photographs 


By H. H. 
Illustrated from 


664 


The Story of Life Raiiiniaaa 


Its Two-Century-Old Birth, 
Remarkable Development, 
and Present-Day Stability. By 
H. BAREHAM-HILL. ° 657 
New Army of 
Helpers, Conducted by Mrs, 


GEORGE STURGEON 670 
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Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magasine Post, 


Issued ‘Monthly.’ 


All MSS, submitted to the Editor must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
@ Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4." 


The Editor can accept no veaponatbdidly for M 


Subscription Price, post free, 148. der annum, 





Address, ‘* The tee THE QUIVER, 

















wash or wear, if forwarded to the 
Manufacturers with the Draper's bill. | 


trated booklet 


for SPRING and SUMMER BLOUSES, etc. 





CAUTION: } If any difficulty in obtaining 
——— e y ” . 
When buying ““LUVISCA” look for | “ LUVISCA,” please write to the 
the * LU VESCA © Stamp on the Sel- | Manufacturers, COURTAULDS, 
vedge of every yard, or for the Tab in 
every garment. None genuine with- | LTD. (Dept. 83), 19 Alderman- 
out. Insist upon seeing the name | bury, London, E.C.2 who will 
LUVISCA™” on your bill; genuine d f h 
“LUVISCA” garments will be replaced | %¢™ you name o the nearest 
free of charge if not satisfactory in | retailer selling it, and an illus. 


giving particulars, 
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GRAND NATURE NUMBER 





\ 

June is the month for the open air. I am making my June & 
f ° . 7 ? i . if) 
8 issue a Special Nature Number, and it ought to offer particular * 
attraction to all lovers of Nature and the countryside. . 


\ Here are some of the features: Outdoor Life Stories by ‘ 

Dorothy Rose, H. Mortimer Batten, F.Z.S., Charles Inge, Austin ‘ 
‘ Philips, etc.; ‘‘ Marriage Customs of Plants,” by C. S. Bayne; & 
k “Insect Workers and Fighters,” by M. H. Crawford; “Why ! 
the Nightingale Sang in the Morning,” by Coulson Kernahan; 
3 “The Russian Riddle,” by Charles Godwin, ete. , 


The whole number will be superbly {) Back ¢ 


illustrated by the best artists. 
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Ry DS * BARNARDOS HOMES 
F | 


ANNUAL 
HALF-CROWN COLLECTION 


PLEASE SPARE 


26 


The Largest Family in the Worl 


Cheques payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Founder’s Day 

und” and crossed may be addressed to the Director. 
Rear-Admiral Sir Harry Stileman (Dept. Q. ), 58 to 26, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E.J, 











Please help to beat last years total of 302,804 half-crowns 
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The Smile 
Will Come 


It is the Turnwright’s “ Toffee 
De-Light” Smile,and the thought 
of the delicious flavour of that 
scrumptious confection brings it. 


Sold Loose, 8d. per ‘{ Ib., and in 
Tins, in daintily wrapped pieces, 


Obtainable from Harrods', John Barker & Co., 
Ltd., Seear’s branches, and all confectioners, If 
any difficulty is experienced, please send us P.C. 


TURNWRIGHT. 


“GOOD FOR A COLD.” 
ap FREE AND POST PAID.—.. ” 
interesting small Painting Book 


‘k pave of a tov dist 


“ 
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kers: TURNER & WAINWRIGHT, Ltd. (Dept. A 
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PAVILIONS 








TEMPORARY AND 
SEMI- PERMANENT 
BUILDINGS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Co 





16) 





DESIGNS & ESTIMATES FREE 


SITES INSPECTED AND 
CUSTOMERS INTERVIEWED 
BY APPOINTMENT 


& STANDS 


GOLF, TENNIS, CRICKET, FOOTBALL, BOWLS, &c. 











WILLIAM 
HARBROW, L™. 
Building Specialists 








DESIGNS & INCLUSIVE 
ESTIMATES FOR 
IRON 
woop 
ASBESTOS 
& COMPOSITE 
BUILDINGS | 


TO MEET EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 








THE 
LARGEST ACTUAL 
MANUFACTURERS IN 
THE TRADE 





ESTABLISHED OVER 
FORTY YEARS 








| rn 


Telephone. - Hop 746 


Telegrams: 
Economical, Rothlow, London. 





PAVILION: DESIGN No. 57B. 
APPROX. PRICE : £350 
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SOUTH BERMONDSEY 
LONDON - - S.E.16 
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You brush your teeth every 
morning for the sake of refresh- 
ing cleanliness, and to remove 
impurities which lead to decay. 
You should take the same care 
inwardly and drink ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT every morning 
to rid the system of the poisons 
which accumulate during the 
night. 

Make it the most important 
part of your morning To//et of 
Health and enjoy the sensation 
of exhilarating vigour and re- 
freshment that the sparkling 
glass of ENO gives you. 

For a sick headache or a coated tongue, ENO 


is excellent because it removes the causes of 
these disorders. 


For indigestion or heartburn, ENO gives 
immediate relief, because it neutralises the 
acids which gather in the stomach, ENO 
helps Nature to act in a normal way. 


ENO has the same effect upon the system as 
fresh, ripe fruit—but it costs less and is in a 
more convenient form. 


Ask your Chemist for 


EN®’s 
FRUIT SALT 


In two sizes now :— 
Handy Size, 1/9 Household Size, 3/- 





or the same reason that 
you brush your teeth— 
drink ENOin the morning 


CAREFUL PREPARATION 
A STRONG POINT 
Once has only to drink ENO to realise 
its marked superiority. Not only 
are the ingredients of the highest 
grade—they are subjected to the 
severest laboratory tests and refined 
and compounded with scientific 
correctness, This means that even 
the smallest quantity taken as it 
comes from the bottle is uniform 
with the bulk of the contents, 
Have you appreciated the importance 
of this before? It is only one of 
many reasons why ENO is best for 

your Health. 









Half a turn releases 
the airtight screw- 
cap stopper of the 


Handy Size ENO. 


PLEASANT COOLINC i] 
INVIGORATING 
HEALTH-CIVING | 


Crremvtscear save 








ENO, LTD., “FRUIT SALT” 
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Comprehension 





Life is full of bewildering contra- 
dictions. The people who do not 
walk in our way of life are wicked 
or stupid, frivolous or puritanical, 
proud or hypocritical. The easiest 
thing is to condemn them outright. 
And yet, if we could but really 
know them, their secret sorrows, 
their hidden motives, their inmost 
thoughts, our scorn might turn to 
pity or to admiration. It is simply 
that we do not comprehend, we have 
not found the key. 


Withhold bitterness. Judge 
sparingly, Condemn the evil, but be 
not quick to multiply offences. Re- 
member this: you can never help 
| people by condemning them. Plants 
| --4) will not thrive in ice, and the world 
was not created by rule of thumb. 
God even made butterflies. 


Be tolerant. Or, rather, seek 
to understand. And where even 
understanding fails, love will often 
find a way. 
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**As he played a strange idea began 
to take shape in his mind’’—y, 533 





Simon 


IMON BENT sixty-five, thin to 

emaciation, little unless 

roused to enthusiasm, with a fine head 
covered in thick white hair, and a short 
white beard and moustache shading the 
delicate lines of chin and mouth. 

For twenty-three years he had led the 
‘cellos in theatrical orchestras, for 
those intervals was work 
going because the season was slack and 
managements during those 
weeks he had presumably starved, since at 
their termination he appeared thinner and 
frailer than ever. He was tolerated with an 
off-hand kindliness by his fellows because 
he was inoffensive and kindly, but he was 
a dreamer- short shrift for 
every man must 
fight for his footing or go under; and he was 


was 


stooping a 


Save 


when there no 


closed down; 


and there is 


dreamers in a world where 


not communicative about his own affairs 
There came a time when he was sick, 
of dire stress. An influenza panic swept 


London, theatres grew empty, plays failed, 
the agents’ offices were full, and Simon 
Bent disappeared for three weeks, to emerge 
from his retreat exhausted by the scourge 
and weak from want of nourishing food- 
worse still, with the firm sureness of his 
tone gone, and 
weakness that 
beauty from the 


uncertain 


vt 


in its place an 


no Jonger drew sounds « 
strings 

Known for years, he was engaged to lead 
the ’cellos at the Gloria Theatre, and dur 
ing the rehearsals drew more than 
upon himself the wrath of the musical 
director by reason of his unsteady bowing. 
On the night of the dress rehearsal, keyed 
to the highest pitch, did better, but on 
the first night he played atrociously, fumb 


once 


ne 


ling and lagging, unable to lead or be led. 

There was the inevitable result, and at the 
end of week left the Gloria and, 
dazed a little by all he had been through, 
set about looking for work. And work was 
not easy to get. For e 


were twenty men eae! 


the he 


very vacancy there 
and able to fill it, 
and at the end of a month Simon Bent was 
still tramping from agent to agent and from 
theatre to theatre. 
ever 


shabbier and sadder than 
, With the bitterness of failure for com 
pany and the memory of past 


ie’ ‘ns ‘ 
thought. Then one aftern von, when he wa 


ne 


powers tor 





By 
Joan Sutherland 


at the stage-door of the Victory—a second- 
class house on the extreme confines of 
theatre-land—the ‘cellist was taken ill and 
carried off to hospital, and Simon found 
himself engaged on the spot and sat once 
more in the orchestra beneath the baton of 
a little Russian Jew who sized up the old 
man and determined to make good use of 
him. 

For three months Simon endured it—the 
cheap music, the cramped quarters, the un- 
speakable bullying vulgarity of the con- 
ductor, the wretched orchestra of four—if 
such it could be called—and the salary that 
hardly kept body and soul together. Then 
the piece came to an end, he received his 
notice, and once more started 
for work. This time he nearly 
his clothes shinier and 

soles of his poor old boots 
and his entire wardrobe was consigned to 
the pawnshop, with the exception of his 
dress-suit—his precious stock-in-trade—and 
the one ancient suit he wore. 


on his quest 
starved, and 
the in 
grew bigger, 


holes 


grew 


the 





The room in which he was now obliged 
to live was at the top of a house in the 
Blackfriars Bridge Road, reached by acrazy, 
dirty staircase, above other rooms tenanted 
by lodgers more or | 
and 


once 


ess respectable, clean 
generally very much but 
reached, being at the back, it had a 
window that looked over the river to West- 
minster and the sunset, and despite broken 
plaster and cracked ceiling, was scrubbed by 
Simon himself till no corner of it was any- 
thing but spotless in so far as soap and 
water could make it so. 

In the room was a battered camp bed- 


sober less; 


stead, a chair and a table; in one corner 


lay the beloved ‘cello in its case, and on the 


table before the window lay the secret and 
the glory of Simon Bent’s life—the full 
score, nearly completed now, of his Re- 


quiem Mass in C minor, 
had worked at it with 
the loving concentration that supreme Art 


For twelve years he 


demands, and artist to his finger tips as he 
was, he knew that it was good. 
Beyond it he did not look. Once finished, 


it was necessary to get the parts copied, and 
that meant money; so for the last six years 
every penny he could spare from the sheer 
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necessities of life was saved for that pur- 


and now, at the cost of enfeebled 
health and threadbare clothing, the task was 
all but complete. There 

few hours’ work and the supreme effort ot 
his life would be accomplished. 

Walking across Blackfriars 

Strand and the 
every week, the thought of the Requiem in 
locked room that a 
faint smile shone in his tired eyes, and the 
beauty of his worn, old face attracted atten- 
tion from more than one passer-by. 


pose, 


remained but a 


sridge to the 
office he visited 


agent’s 


his comforted him so 





He reached the office at last, mounted the 
dark stairs, and entered the dingy room 
where one or two men waited and the 
atmosphere was thick with smoke and rank 


with the closeness of shut windows and too 


gasp a little 
t, but in his ears were 


much humanity. It made him 
as he sat 
divine 
noises of the world 
little. 

He 


realized it, his spirit far away 





down to wal 
f great music, and the 


sounds of e 
1 him but 


tne 
. 1} 
kuna troublec 


sat there, a 


in the realm 


of music, his body so weakened by hung 
and cold that he was not very conscious of 
its existence, till presently sounds other than 
those of the oreat symphon orchestra ot 
dreams forced themselves upon his fa 
powers. Daniel Rosenblaum, the agent, a 
hig, red-faced man, rather popular as agent 
go by reason of a certain rough kindline 
in his nature, was talkin n his loud voice 
to a girl standing quite close to Simon 


Bent. 


*“'Y’see, my dear,” he was saying, “ if 
ou’re after this high-brow stuff it’s no good 
Vast ry mv time and vo ] 


irs hanging round 
to the West FE 


pretty to them about vour 





over 


Scriabin and Duparc and all the rest of ’em 
Heard Dolly 
Doranto sing * I want to be a monkey at the 
: No? Well, that’s my line of stuff 
Sorry, m’dear No 


. } ” 
(00d morning 


no good for my style of thing 


with lies 
The 


Simon did 


girl made poken answer 
he did catch a 


glimpse oft her tace and in it he read a 


not catch it, but 


tragedy as. heart breaking as his own 
perhaps more so, since he did not think 
about hi own atta tragedy at a 
In some ways he was very simp) 


Acting on impulse he got up 


p and fol 
lowed her, and at the foot of the tail he 
poke lift n } habby tt ha and h a 
In in |} han 








‘Forgive me’’—his gentle voice could 
have alarmed no on Rosent m 
quite right. I overheard what he said, and 
1 assure you that these places’’—he made 
a little gesture subtly in ling all the | 
locality—‘‘ are no good to 1 artist. J] - 
used to know Lionel R bow very well, 
and he had some belief I op of 
il I suppose it w d be impossibl 
to hear you - 
He broke off ( a little 
pr ed at himse i to ) h 
f life, but the 
only a swift tude 
** Lionel Rainbow I have tried t 
him so often!’ she |. He is so 
busy and I’ve never aa. 
lim?” 
For many vears I 
Simon answered. ‘* Perhay you wou 
permit me to \ 
My name ’’—he m 
fashioned bow—“ is Sir Bent [ 
ymposer.”’ 


With an impulse tl l held out ] 


hand 


“And mine S G 

very good of you. Wi 
with me and t my } t vi 
He’s a violinist t 

p 3) poo 
n ¥ to pias iin [ ng 
\ yu.’”? 

Simon bowed n 

**T shall be ‘7 

rentic forma I I 
mi he cast a t 

‘ , P ; 

He 1d 1 ey 

ywed om = the 
funds, in ca bg 
nec tated exp t 
before Sybil Ca! t 
in the in ¢ 


’ ts which is un 
1, and in a 
r 
She led him ) t ( 
i 1 yp a 
to a room pot 
I 
with little more 
for a shabl co 
1) oO nd spoke ) 














1g on impulse he got up and followed 


* Acti 


, 


her, and at the foot of the stairs he spoke 
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the composer, to see you. 
drove me 


He very kindly 
from Rosenblaum’s.”’ 

A man got up from the table where he 
Was writing, quite young and very good to 
look at, and at his wife’s word: 
his hand and smiled. 

‘That was very good of you, Mr. Bent. 
Please sit down. have 
tea before you break any news to me.” 

In a few minutes Sybil brought in tea, 
and before half an hour had passed, Sim 
found himself hearing all 


home 


he held out 


Sybil, dear, let’s 


about his young 
host and hostess, and in his turn speaking 


of ‘his music life as he had not 


and his own 

done for twenty years. 
“T'm afraid | 

crank,” he 


am a confirmed old 
with his childlike smile. “1 
live all alone and write. 


said 
Some day perhaps 
you will let me play something to you.” 

He wondered, even as he spoke, what had 
come over him. He 


proposition to any 


ha 
twen 


had never made su 
living for 


he was, talking, to people 


} 
soul 


years, yet here 


he had known less than an hour, of his 
precious compositions, about which he was 
1) ct 
be ill sny. 

The response, however, was so warm and 
eager that he forgot to be shy any mor: 


ally 


and presently, when he had played to them 
and heard Sybi a song of C 


Franck’s, he forgot too that 


they wert 
strangers and became the eager, hap} 
artist talking to brothers of his craft, whi 
the brothers in question, represented b 
Sybil and Hugh, sat metaphorically at h 


i 
feet and worshipped. 
After that became a regular visitor at 
little flat in Brewer Street, and always 


he 
ea) 


when he came there was music and con- 
versation and a welcome that grew from 
friendlines to ove He went to see 
Lionel Rainbow and talke d to him of the 
young singer he had found with the voice 
of an angel, and Rainbow, who knew quite 


well that Simon might be unable to play 


but tl 


1 
erred, saw 


*cello decently any longer, it 
ment of an 
il, heard 

engagement at 
of a well-known 
1 at the last m 


Sybil sane with 


artist seldom 


and her 
Manchester to fill the 


| 


her sing, gave an 
prac 
soprano who had fall 
ment 
conspicuous s 


over the Manchester 


several others, and 


Before Christmas wa 


ement had led to 


being possessed of that rare virtue, grat 
tude, she longed to d ymething in ret 
tr I n to ) ed lh 

B it was not ea to do t} rs for S 


He 


Bent. 








Was proud, ( d the whim 
to hide his poverty and his failure from 
these two young things who had taken hir 
into their hearts. He | iy knew Ww it 
came about, but he allowed » think 
m an eccentric old 10 cared - | 
thing tor ppt inces lo g 
ibout in clothes is pn t ha 
neered at He V ws how 
the 2 ne ter, 1 4 
n arrived at rT » 
me tiny gift When I ed 
wave ir protests ay ied 
id mat privile n 
treate hi ) 1 ali \ 
tion 1 I to 
ired heart 
Then came M t 





pove rty Was a pt 
Street flat—the 1 
Sybi a Ra » \ 
Sunday, ‘ 
a Ip I 1 5 
Pre 1 for a re 
» Rainbow that s t 
bh] los ot ne 5 
men at i 
turned to Hf 
aad | + ) + ’ 
| c f 
\ ) é t I 
vy. | ] e + + 
bor ( I 
p ] 
B Svb 
it Hug l I 
1 me 
‘ ] y do ' ] 
pered 
In the little 
\fter i 
us | ( é n r | 
I hat 
“| | - ' 
is ma ‘ 
‘ i icar, 
rat ¢ ] + 
Che we 
hand in ha 1S 
\ pen 





the time, but afterwards he sat down at the 
did 


] 


what he had never done 
Sanctus and the Bene- 
Requiem 


o it in rapt silence, 


piano and be- 
fore: he played 


diction trom hi: 
The two sat listening t 


and as he } 
take shap n 


idea began to 
trail 
nervi 


) + y 
yayed a strange 
m d. He 


more 


was very 


these days, living on his 


in 


than on any physical strength, and sub 
consciously he realized that not very much 


And hi 
s finished and the money lay 
I ad always kept 


avings in the safety of a 


more time to him. 


Requiem wa 
ready Dank ( 
those 


1 } 
Dank- 





sed f he making of the 
parts. Soon, ver ) e whole score and 
; 1 lete orchest! parts would be done 
comp ict¢ 1 ‘ palt 1 ine, 
and he would tak t to Rainbow with the 


money [to ire if the expenses of a per- 








formance, and Ra WoW d know it was 
creat and give it its chance with the 
sympho orchestra of Simon’s dreams 

He play 1 o till the Be edictio was 
ended, then he let 1 inds drop dh 
chin sink on yr 

It was S W e, almost under her 
reat) 

What that, dear M Bent?’’ And 
Simon a vered dre: 

‘My Requiem M It is just finished. 
It is t ast th I 1] write.” 

Tha oht the \ seemed long 
than usual, the at bare room 
steepe Panti 5 knife-like pain 

Out chest ar ] rt, Simon locked his 
door 1 sank on air He had had 
pa ( ( D ni ¢ 2 this never th 
lread rrinding a ny that br yvught the 
persp ehead in great drop 
For a little he sat there conscious of nothing 
ut fi then liv relief came 
exquisite a é vere pain always 
is, and he t up ) nd wiped hi 
f; thanke G f thie espite. 

Phe e lay ready packed up, t 
cheque tS » treasured was it 
h Pp t Tre 1 little, he took it 
out 1 sat n at ( ble where the Jast 
bars of his great work had been written with 
his very heart’s b doa confused 
med] f tho t ed through his brain 

ill he w: n old man, nearly sixty 
nd she w voung so young 

.. and a creat artist who should have het 
chance. | } been so good to 
him, sharing all | iving him the 
Warmt 1 shelt f love and their 

ipp S And tl money lay there 





SIMON 


lis hand to give. Words 
ago learned floated into his brain 

different yet in some 
applicable: ‘‘ He that saveth 
] and he tl 





ready to ] 
Strange way 
his life shall 
his life 
Still 1 





” 





hat loseth 
forgotten the end. 


out 





He 
pair 
wrote 


yreathning 


drew his cheque-book, 


and a little note to Sybil 





a cheque 
then, afraid lest he should weaken, he took 
his vercoat and hat, 
him, and 


bitterness 
<fJe 
‘Hugh! Listen! ’’ 


Sybil, 


ip threadbare o locked 
behind out 


the 


d or 
again 


his went 


of the 


once 


into March 


evening. 


a torn envelope before her, a 


cry that roused Hugh from his letter—as 


cave 


unexpected and as delightful as rs, it 
appeared, by his face. 

“What's up? I’ve news too—the 
rovernor’s here. Came by the same boat 


” 


as this letter! What’s yours? 
A h ~ 


‘Simon ! ch 
cert—| 


que. 
isten- 
first Simon’s 


Hugh Grant, senior’s, 


Savs I must give 
listen ! ” 
letter, then 
and neither of them 


they realized what 


mv con ~oh, They 


pored over over 


Were quite dry-eved a 
the old man had d 


aone. 
“‘T hone he is 


without any stinting, 


well enough off to do 


”? 


this 
Sybil said doubtfully. 
“ He’ eck ah @ ch a wav that I ’ 

es put it In such a way that can't 


fuse—and 


I here’s no address on the letter. 
Isn’t it funny he h: 


let us know 
* 


where he 


centric,’?’ Hugh said. ‘‘ And he’s 
the dearest old ch ip I’ve ever met. That 
Mass of his is magnificent. I hope we shall 


ear it at Quer n’s Hall soon. Now Ill 
rush round to the Savoy to meet the 
ior, and Wait in in case Simon 


you 


vou. darli 
, 11 lo 
you, dal y. 


we shan’t 


Nee d his cheque now but the rovernor 
shall he 


means ! 


> 
cenerosity 


ir wi among artists 


B 


day for three long weeks, an 


Simon did not come that dav or any 
1 the American 


shipping king and his son and daughter-in- 





Ww grew more uneasy and anxious ti 
former began to make definite and _ far- 
i inquiries, and back to 
Street flat, whi l had 

to leave, with news 


“ie 


} } ne 
( ine 


the 


refused 


came 
Syvb 


Brewer h D1 


re’s his address. He’s 


in hospital,’’ 


e said, voice and eyes grave. ‘I've seen 
his nurse. She says he is fretting about 
some Mass or other locked up in his rooms. 


She 


saving he should 


1 never hear 


. that in 


says 


ept on 
that 
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the money had gone. ... Yet he seemed ** I'll be careful,’’ Simon pr E #7 
glad. I’m afraid there’s something tragi hear music again will m 
behind it all, Hugh. Is it possible that h oon.” 
was in want? Anyway, you'd better go At Queen’s Hal! the 
down and fetch the music and I’ll see to and in answe to | 
the rest.” Sybil a wered that t . 
They went together, and when they crowds 7 
reached the house Sybil turned and looked “It’s a special p 
at Hugh with fear in her eyes. The blowzy work, and the critics art 
landlady, understanding they were friends, believe they expect won 
gave them her key, and they went up to the c : WV ! r 
room, shut the door behind them and saw tem v 
Simon’s home. nd I 
The poor bed with its worn blankets, tl ‘4 
table, the chair, t loved ’cello, and on e—Simo v 
the table the Requiem and the letter sti Iden from t t] 
lying op to the copvist with its instru vas a tter he 
tions The whole tragedy with its splen- 1estra the f 
do ind its sa "e was plain, i! d Svbil with the rreatest I t t 
fell on her knees by the table and cried her 1 them. \ t 
heart out. have sounded like, 
“To think what he did all. those “ There scem to ! 
months! ’’ she sobbed. ‘* Hugh, what can Hugh whispered ale 
we do? How can we ever repay him?” ‘ Is. Ah! Ti 
* We can’t,”’ H said thickly, ** but he The conductor t 
shall hear his Mass. Sybil darling, don’t ind, uised his 1 
crv like that! You tear my he: ut owded hall stole t! { t 
honey, don’t ! Listen. I’ve thoueg of a y tes In } 
plan!” inds gripping ¢] 1 
The plan was carried with the speed and ‘ the Re rT M 
efficiency that a millionaire’s plans gener- Requiem. \W 
ally are, and one day, when the spring eat orchestra with t! 
sun was warm and the winds not too them. to the irl who « 
treacherous, Sybil and Hueh drove up to te filled ] ' 
he hospital in the elder H ’s car and na silent, 1 
went to the private room where Simon, sit “It's yor 
that dav id lain. 1 oj vh 
He was up and dr 1, muffled in : 
overcoat, very frail and kv, but with eve It w HW} 
s} nin vith ov, a l Syl il \ t ove! ) | ID ] n Ir 
kissed hit 0 tv of 
“* Dear, he said. * we'ws me to take : 1] 
vou to the concert as we promised. You'll  p tom af S 
be good. won’t vou i nat t too tread \ , ve . 
excited, if 1 like the m die tered. TI 1 f 
“Of co I pr y Stone Kk 
smiling “lm q tr m I Into } W 1 f 1 
not, nurse?” th] ‘. 
The nurse nodded, tion ¢ t nphant the |] 
Huch behind her patient’s back | +] : bine _ 
* You're splendid, Mr. Bent,.’? s!} id lane m he seemed 14 P , 1: 
cheerilv “Rut M Grant is quite richt ae = .s. ¥ $ 4 e 4: 
You’ve been very ill, vou know. and vou fin on those of Sv T] 


must be careful.” His Requiem wv 
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By a 
Special 
Investigator 


The Home Side 
of Prohibition 


The writer of this article—one of my regular contributors—has paid 
a long visit to the United States in order to investigate the home side 
of American life, from the woman’s standpoint. 

I asked her to keep a perfectly unbiased mind on the question of 
Prohibition, and try to find out exactly how it affects home life in 


the States. 
Here is her report. 


ORE than enough has been writtes 
concerning i¢ le eal and economic 
f Prol Phe thi 


aspects ol tion i) hie 
oo” To drink Gi not to drink have bee! 
UK m eve D le angle. But 
MKnglal we hea ttle } thing concer) 
o Py bition, 1 1 naticnal propo 
n, but in its effect on individual hom« 
te 





A Neglected Aspect 


It is the actu di experience of count 
that make public opinion 
ich mattel i 1 asking, as We are a 
erested in Wil Prohibitio 
it I Lo it the everyda 
me factor has been far too much ignored 
Sine vin in America l Ve ke 
particular pafms to study this neglected 
pect important, perhaps vital, move 
his artic not pretend to 
rue the qu Prohibition ethica 
or politically, but t the way in whi 
a li at's ever passed in ken 
land, 1 fT 1 ( in our hal 
yur pock« nd ¢ psychology. 
The fi ictor it me under my not 
n h e the Fr l h ( ‘ a ( ( 
the American was that of nationa 
mperament. | \ told, not once but 
many times, and by < | orts ot people, that 


the American is naturally ntemperate. Thi 
applies to many other things besides drink 


rhe \merican ] buoy; t and optimistt 


} } e 

ne ru easily to extrem: He is not p 
| 

ticularly well-balanced and seldom know 

Where to stop, whether it be monev-makin 

drinking or spendit Improvidence is 


use a telling American phrase, his middle 


1 


1 particularly risky in the case 


3oO variable a tactor as the American 


people. But it was pointed out to me in so 
iny different parts ol the United States I 

e bec ’ from coast to coast nd 

» ma Va peopl that carries 





nviction, that the American in wet days 


drunk, Not for sociability, not 


lrank to get 


ccide ntally taki e more than Was gor d for 
deliberately intending to become 


ob 


iim, but 


Lhe presen { premeditated design 
becoming intoxicated, making drinking 
considerably more serious matter than it 
in J.urope, was an important factor in 
the women, who invariably suffered 

y it, 1 moti favour of Prohibition. 
\nd it was und ytedly this home influence, 
represented by the feminine vote, which 
ecured the drastic amendment to 


Are the Women Satisfied ? 








Are the women satisfied with the measure 
ww it is | d? Has Prohibition saved 
average home from the many kinds of 
isery VIN depicted in “wet days 
propaganda literature of the Anti 

Si | These are que which 
\ ered before the value and 
rermanence | tion can be accurately 


One has only to travel in America to dis- 








over how little doubt there is as to the 
ply. So tat material welfare is con- 
cerned—al ricans have a far higher 
indard of erial welfare than obtains 
nowadat furope—it has undeniably 


the coming of Prohibi- 
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abolition of drink, thet 
and startling re 
persons confined inj 


asvlums, and a corres} 


industrial efficiency. a 


worships that word ettici 
big part in making Prol 
With these national 


concerned ¢ xcept in pass! 


straight from individual 


of the country is tam] 


conclusk 


| been a vast 
» the umbers of 
ail and lunatic 


ondme imecrease 1 


the American 
ney! It played 
ibition possible. 
aspects [ am not 
ne, but information 
homes in all parts 
ved with the sami 


A Doctor's Experience 





©Since Prohibition the 
money in the workers’ h« 


pite Talls 1 Waves, Iw 


re has been m 
es, and this, des 


told by a Phila 


delphia doctor who has a large practice 


among the poor of that 


he is not a complete Pre 


and spoke as one on wh 


city. Incidentally 
yhibitionist himself, 


welcome conclusion had been forced by 
experienc \mericans are very extrava 
sant and fond of maki a show. Phe 
can't wait to afford what they want. Thev 


buy cars, phonographs 
on the instalment sv-ten 
over the payments \\ 


there were many families 


involved, even with good 
“Now I find better 


patients. Part of the n 
goes, no doubt, for i 
| 


drinks to take the place 


and other luxuries 
1 and get into debt 


hen they drank, too, 


} 


always hopele SSIY 
Wag es coming in, 
nditions among my 
ney saved on drink 
e-cream and _ soft 
of liquor, But in 


the homes I visit I find that the furnishings 


are better, and the hil 
adequately and clothed 
the ' ; Mort 
paid with eater promp 
man who never saved a 
ting by r¢ ila You 


does rt spe ( ( 
ethicient, he ten ¢ 

he is a piece-worket ( 
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THE HOME SIDE OF PROHIBITION 





it, partly because smuggling raids and 
drunken orgies make sensational reading, 
and partly because oul sympathies, as a 
“wet ’ country, are naturally with the anti- 


Prohibitionists. 


The Malcontents 





Since coming to America I have listened 
to hours of raving against the dry law 
But one sees after a while that the mal 


contents are not drawn trom the great mass 


of the population. They fall into two dis 
tinct classes, and both classes, though 
noisy, are numerically small. 


The first is the rich—I was going to Say 
econd thoughts will 
less idle; th 


- 3 
rebel anyway, 


the idle rich, but on 
amend it to 
second is 


the more ol 
those who would 
even if Prohibition were repealed to-morrow, 
their nature to.” 


il legal 


a 


because “it is 
Watch the accounts of 


which figure in the Pre 


drinking 
and you will soon 


discover that nine-tenths of the participant 


belong to one of these classes— mostly to 


forming the second 


poor to 
cale that will mak: 


the first, since those 


roup are almost invariably too 


indulge in alcohol on a 
them worthy 


In both cases the 


game tor the police. 


need tor liquor which 


finds its expression in the evasion of the 
law is psychological rather than actual 


There is in all countries, and at all 


periods, a class of people whose material 
lite offers no outlet tor their energies. They 
ever have to struggle for their living, and 


they have enough money to satisfy all thei 


normal desires. Wealth implies, at any 


rate, comparative leisure, and leisure, in 
people of narrow interests breeds boredom 
and a consequent need tor excitement. 





such a person 





ire the time when 
| 


, 
get his fill of sens 


tion and adventure 
But 


illegal drinking 


by sailing the Spanish Main 


! 
modern American life offers 
urbreadth escapes. Law- 


tame 


as a medium for h 
breaking with regard to alcohol is the latest 
sport of the will 


a newer thrill. 


rich, and remain so till 


they tire of it or tind 
An Odd Result 


A few vears a ro. if an 


l got 





\merica 


would keep out of the 


n entlh 


mal 





drunk he 
pany of ladies and hush up the discredit 
able incident. Now 


only respectable, but daring and glorious 


comy 
being “stewed ” is not 


tl 1 


It is the 1922 method of wit ning one’s ! 


DD 
S } , ; 

Small wonder that men Who were pertectly 
temperate 


} } 
When drinking 


Was 


legal and 


consequently unexciting now boast of the 


amount of “hootch” they can take, and 
girls at fashionable boarding establishments 
smuggle in bottles to their school dances. 

It is these people on whom bootleggers 
thrive a who for the 


existence are 


their 
seized with a desire for home 


and first time in 


life, simply because private stores of liquor 


may be consumed in its sanctuary. The 


activities of these people do not convict the 


dry law of unreasonableness, but merely 


themselves of boredom and a craving fot 


excitement. 
The second malcontent group consists al 
exclusively of Bohemians. It is found 


most 
in greater or less strength in all large 


\merican cities, but came under my noti 


especially in San Francisco. This 
ably largely chance, but it is also main- 


tained that drink is more easily 
than in other parts of 


the United States. 


A Craze for Intemperance 





stay of ten days in San 


uch people, I hear 


During a 
Francisco, among d more 


talk of drinking and drunkenness than I had 


heard in the whole of my life before. People 
will now discu the subject with an en 
thusiasm, a frankness and a wealth of 
personal reminiscence that would have 


the most absolute outsiders 
Prohibition 


people, unLInKe THe 


anked them as 


Being all intelligent 


first group I 


themselves 


betore 
nentioned, 
they recognize and admit this 


“T always used to keep a little whisky and 


vine in the house, but often I'd go weeks o1 


months without evea 


. 
Now, 


want 


| on 9 
opening the bottles 


a brilliant woman writer told me 


? ’ re 
ecause | know alcohol is forbidden, l 


t all the time, and get drunk whenever I 
have the chance It's soon done on *‘ hootch,’ 
anyway! 

An English artist, settled on the Pacific 
coast, made the same confession. 


Before Prohibition I never drank any- 
y he said emphatically. 
\nd now you do drink iything,’ his 


wife admitted the im- 


aptly retorted. He 


peachment as he and a guest went out on 


earch (unsuccessful, as it proved) for the 
glass that inebriate: 

Among these people it is not merely t 
have not stopped imbibing alcoho 
which, Prohibition, I 
nearly twice as bad and four t as 


costly: it has 


they 


since was told, is 


actually made at least oc- 


casional drunkards out of 


many who used 
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to feel disgraced if they were the worse for 
liquor. It is now a matter of boasting and 
jovial reminiscence among both men and 
women, 

“No good asking me to sing to-night. I 
only sing when I’m drunk.” 

“T said to Mary, ‘ You’ve had enough, my 
dear. You know you can’t take as much 
of this stuff as you could of real old whisky.’ 
But she persisted in knowing better, and 
when we got out into the street-——” 

How many hours lately have I sat in 
some San Francisco apartment and listened 
to talk of this kind, not from bored idiots, 
but from keen and highly intellectual men 
and women. It is in such homes as these 
fortunately childless—that people 
will spend their last two bits (a western term 
for about a shilling in English money) on 
a drink and then have to dodge the landlord 
next time the rent is due. 

There are a 


mostly 


of cases in which 
men and women whose powers ought to 
add to the world’s artistic riches are hamper- 
ing, if not 
because alcohol snatches the scanty income 
which ought to go in adequate food, warmth 
and mental nourishment. 


number 


stultifying, their own output 


Will Always be Discontented 

But this again, sad as it is to watch, does 
not necessarily condemn Prohibition. Every 
country has its natural-born 
these are America’s. 


rebels, and 
They rave against, 
evade as far as possible, enforced 
But exactly the same 
vehemence they rave against and evade as 
far as possible the political system, and the 
matriage and laws of the United 
States. If Prohibition were repealed to- 
morrow, they would be every whit as dis- 
contented as they are to-day. 


and 


teetotalism. with 


divorce 


For they are 
the people to whom it is temperamentally 
necessary to have a grievance—preferably 
several grievances. They are largely the 
unsuccessful, and failure breeds 
with the existing order of things 

It must be remembered, 


bitterness 


too, that rebellion 
against the dry law is now at its worst, in 
that the country contains so many people 


who are in the position of having been 

suddenly deprived of a stimulant to which 

they had always been accustomed. A radi- 

cal change is never so difficult to carry out 

as when first made, when the old order is 

freshly in the memory of everyone. r 
The natural tendency time ' 

on, for those to alcohol is a 

necessity to die off, while a new generation 


will be, as 
goes whom 


grows up which has been persistently taught }- 


5 


both the theory and practice of teetotalism. 


Not Going Back 





A clergyman of the Episcopal Church, an 
ex-Englishman, with whom I discussed Pro- 
hibition, was decided on this point. 

“It will take twenty-five 
America to scttle down to the 


years fo 
new order of 


things,” he said. “But she wi/Z settle down 
There was a three-fourths majority of the 
whole country for going ‘dry.’ The workers 
are largely reconciled to it. And remember 


that an amendment to the Constitution has 
never, in the whole history of the country, 
been repealed. It would be the most diffi- 
cult thing in the world to do 
Side by side with tl 
nouncement' there 
people who believe that, 
the saloon are banished for ever, time will 


emphatic pro 
howe ve rT. 


while whisky and 


are, many 


show some modification of Prohibition. The 
belief that eventually the country will al 
low the import and cons 

wines and beers in ré 
houses is a very prevalent one, and one 
hears it from so different 
that it cannot be 
concerning the future of Prohibition. It is 


imption of light 


staurant 


many quarters 
] 


ignored 


in any prophecy 


uttered as often by the most pronounce 


teetotallers as by the anti’s, but always with 
the rider that the saloon will never return. 


Time alone can prove or disprove this 
belief. But Prohibition, it seems clear 
whether modified or unmodified with th 
lapse of years, has come to stay. For th 
home, in an immense majority, is behind it 
The average man, and even more the avet 


has definitely decided against 


And it is always the pre vailing home 


age woman, 
drink. 


influence that decides publi 
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ELEN MOSELEY 


wrote comfort- 

able letters to her relatives from 

her bed-sitting-room in Leaming- 

ton Square, Bayswater. Now, everybody 
knows that this is a genteel address; 
it looks excellent upon note-paper, and 
creates an atmosphere of fashion, espe- 
cially in country circles where Leaming 


ton Square is an unknown quantity and its 
melancholy poplars left entirely to the 
Imagination. It isn’t a bad locality really, 
but a bed-sitting-room anywhere has _ its 
grave disadvantages when you do your own 
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cooking on an oil stove 
and wash your saucepans 
—only one as a rule—and 
your crockeryware at that 
hybrid piece of furniture 
which is thalf a  wash- 
stand and half a dressing 
chest. 

Truly it was a crowded 
and cramped apartment, 
and when Helen enjoyed a 
relish such as a bloater or 
a sausage, an atmosphere 
was created which would 
have tried any visitor for 
whom the relish was not 
intended. Of course, the 
hungry and expectant one 
doesn’t mind so much, 
and Helen was often quite 
happy in this Bohemian existence 
of hers, although she realized its 
extreme precariousness when it 
played cat and mouse with her and 
made sausages look too expensive. 

But she enjoyed the independent 
life, even if it scared her at times; 
very comfortable 
letters to brother Joseph, her nearest rela- 
tive, which included his wife Amelia. Her 
favourite brother had died, and she wasn’t 
very fond of Joseph, while Amelia rasped 
every nerve she had by reducing every 
mortal thing to pounds, shillings and pence. 
Nothing looked nice to Joseph’s wife unless 
it had cost good money, and her apprecia- 
tion of becoming clothes was rated by their 
money value. Not for one moment would 
she ever have believed in the cleverness of 
man or woman who failed with regard to a 
fat balance at the bank, and when, in Mrs. 


wrote 


SO she 
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Amelia’s own words, Helen left bread and 
cheese and comfort to take herself and hex 
slender London, the former 
breathed doubt of the enterprise at every 
pore; she prophesied failure and an early 
return to a kind home not sufficiently appre 
ciated by ungrateful youth. 

But Helen knew perfectly well that she 
had burnt her boats 


income to 


that under no circum 
stances could she ever return to the “I-told 
you-so”’ atmosphere that would mark het 
defeat; so in writing she made the best of 
things, so that the bed-sitting-room might 
have mistaken, for a flat—on 
paper, and after expatiating on the smooth, 
she omitted to mention the rough. 

Without doubt, this created a false im- 
pression, but so much lies in the point of 
view, and Helen quite human and 
faulty, although her principles were good; 
that is, 


been almost 


was 


she had thought them quite good 
until by the easy path of slight exaggeration 
she fell headlong into sheer deceit. 

It was by means of harmless Mr. Petrie, 
two stories beneath her, that she made this 
shattering descent; but she had no idea of 
what would happen when she struck up a 
sort of acquaintance with Mr. 
Petrie, who was shy and cold and diffi 
dent, simply because he lived too much te 
himself and was addicted to the bad habit 
of stultifying his literary ability by too 
much of the British Museum reading-room. 

They had foregathered over the unseemly 
behaviour of the his land 
ing, and his extraordinary incompetency in 
dealing with the situation had given her 
wits the upper hand. 
rather condescended to 
his inadequacy, had accustomed him to stop 
and speak when they met; and he had so 
far come out of his shell as to offer to lend 
her books. In a friendly spirit she had 
accepted this offer until the weight of the 
books to hold, and their improving nature, 
had made her frankly explanatory. 

“T can’t read ‘ The Fauna and Flora of 
Mexico’ after a busy day,” she told him, 
“nor yet ‘English Cathedrals.’ 
you a more frivolous shelf? ” 

“T am afraid not,” he answered stiffly, but 
a little regretfully too; 
novels.” 


staircase 


incandescent on 


superior feminine 


Since then she had 


Haven't 


‘T don’t often read 


He had overtaken her coming from the 
bus, and they were walking the three sides 
of Leamington Square in order to reach the 
fourth, where number nine was. 

“Why don’t you write a novel?’ 


> she sug 
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gested. “I am sure it would pay better than 
faunas and floras, or even English cathe- 
drals.” 

For she never minded much what she 


said to Mr. Petrie after witnessing his help- 
lessness over what might be 
tic crisis. 
little 
male ; 


called a domes- 
She felt motherly, if more than a 


contemptuous of such a resourceless 
neither did he appear to resent this 
attitude: but then Helen was not far from 


being a pretty woman with smiling brown 


eyes challenging his, after a _ careless 
friendly fashion, which did not increase his 


natural reserve. 
and 


If her eves had been duller 
nore particular, he might 
easily have retired affrighted into his shell, 
but as matters 
superiority with meekness 


her mannet 


were he accepted her 
He was neither 
tall nor masterful, and nothing marked him 
from the crowd by reason of 
teristics. 


salient charac- 


But he dressed always neatly, re- 


ported himself punctually at the Govern 
ment office which permitted him much 
leisure at the British Museum, and with 
quiet, grey eyes regarded the world some- 
what aloofly through rimless _pince-nez 


No one would have stopped his horse gal- 
loping to look at Mr. 
it have been that gentleman’s wish that he 
should; but if he possessed scholarly vanity, 
which possibly he did, he might have beet 
a little wounded over Helen’ 


gestion of writing a novel 


Petrie, neither would 


s flippant sug- 


“T couldn’t do such a thing to save my 


life,’ he said rather shortly. 


“But vou must write something, becaus¢ 


I saw a quart bottle of ink waiting outside 


your door only this morning.” 


“T write on current topics,” he answered 


vaguely; “but you would find them heav\ 
going if you couldn't tand ‘ The kauna 
and Flora of Mexico.’ ” 

‘ft couldn’t,’ she admitted candidly. “I 


like something lighter to have and to hold 
when I am eating my suppe 

And then quite unexpectedly he asked 
what she did to make her so busy, apolo 


gizing the next instant formally for taking 
such a liberty, and Helen laughed at him. 

“Why, I too current topics- 
very current I am a fashion artist, or try- 
ing hard to be one. I illustrate frocks.” 

If she had herself as a rag 
picker he could more 
amazed, 


write on 


announced 


hardly have seemed 


“Is it possible that a person of—of—edu- 
cation can make a serious occupation of that 


kind of thing : You surprise me!’ 





: 
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“J am not particularly educated, but | 
can draw, and I have an eye for effect. 
It isn’t quite the small beer you evidently 
think it is, and chiffons are of supreme im- 
portance, although I dare say they oughtn’t 
to be.” 

She found the pince-nez focused upon her 
with more interest than they usually dis- 
played. “But isn’t it a very precarious sort 
of career—and very unsatisfying? ” 

She admitted that it was difficult to obtain 
a footing at first. “But I am doing all 
right,” she told him cheerfully, “I can’t 
invite my friends to real turtle soup, nor yet 
roast turkey, but 1 am pegging away and 
happy as a grig. 
grig? ” 

But this was a poser to his erudition, and 
of course she had made the best of it to 
him, just as she had made even more than 
the best of it to Joseph and Amelia, For, 
indeed, with regard to them she had quite 
overdrawn the long bow; but Nemesis was 
waiting for her, or rather coming with seven- 
league boots into Leamington Square. It 
was only a fortnight after that he bounced 
bodily into the very house. 

For Mr. Petrie —who still appeared 
naively surprised at her choice of occupa- 
tion—asked if she would do him the kind- 
ness to feed his canary while he was away 
from Wednesday to 
futility 


By the way, what is a 


Sunday? Here was 


another Imagine a grown man 
cherishing a canary What an old-maidish 
thing to do! How much more he would 
have impressed her if he had kept a bull 
dog ! 

“IT will look after it, 
him; “but what 
choose. 


certainly,” she told 
an odd pet for a man to 
I should not have thought any sort 
of canary would have appealed to you in 
the least.” 

“Tam not fond of canaries, but I value 
this one, because it once belonged to my 
favourite sister.” 

Her patronage vanished, for here was 
something that made them surely akin. She 
spoke impulsively. . 

“Isn’t it sad, how one always loses the 
best! Of my two brothers, Joseph hardly 
counted, and yet he is all I have left now.” 

“And I haven’t even a Joseph,” answered 
Petrie with a dryness which she felt, rightly 
or wrongly, was a 


blind to considerable 
heartache, 


“If you would kindly come in 
with me I will show you the canary’s bath 
and things.” 


They were on his landing, and as he used 
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his latch-key and ushered her into his par- 
ticular domain he was obviously a little 
nervous over this breach of convention, But 
Helen, being neither shy nor bold, passed 
in without compunction, interested to see 
those surroundings which so betray the in- 
dividuality of their owner. She was less 
surprised than envious, tor the furnishing 
of Mr. Petrie’s sitting-room was after her 
own heart. It would also have been after 
Amelia’s own heart, for there was no article 
of furniture which had not cost good money, 
and there was 





no overcrowding. Sepia 
drawings on the walls were choice and few, 
and although the whole effect might have 
been a trifle austere—the canary being the 
only apparent frivolity—the ruling taste was 
good and expensive. Helen had an artistic 
eye, although it was degraded to fashion 
plates, and she expressed genuine apprecia- 
tion, 

‘I did not think there was anything so 
nice in the whole of number nine. It is 
quite refreshing, Mr. Petrie.” 

‘TI expect yours is nicer,” he said politely. 
“A lady’s taste——’? 

‘You should see it,” she answered. “My 
plenishings are chiefly bamboo, with chronic 
rickets.” 

“But you are higher up,” he suggested 
uncomfortably. “You get better air? ” 

Helen laughed, for she wasn’t out for 
pity, 

‘IT don’t know about that always. You 
don't cook your own bloaters, do you, Mr. 
Petrie? ” 

Even the suggestion 


g plainly took him 
aback. “I don’t cook anything; the care- 
taker does that, and she keeps me tidy. 
But somehow I am reluctant to trust her 
with the canary.” 

“And you do trust me. I feel flattered, 
and I hope to prove worthy. Is Dicky to 
have a bath every day and a tonic of rusty 
nail? ” 

The curriculum for the canary’s_ well- 
being was soon arranged. The two parted 
still with the superiority all 
on her side. On a higher plane she re- 
garded Mr. Petrie, much as she regarded 
the canary, and would have ministered to 
him, had he required it, in the same spirit. 

Petrie departed punctually on the Wed- 
nesday, and on Saturday the postman, 
breathing hard from the numerous stairs, 
delivered a live bomb which exploded on 
Helen’s breakfast tray and destroyed her 
peace. For even at that moment Joseph 


on good terms, 
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and Amelia were travelling up by excur- 
sion to lunch with her. She knew well that 
Amelia’s virulent curiosity had instigated 
this appalling surprise visit, that her sharp 
eyes would search mercilessly here, there 


and everywhere, and probe every poor 
makeshift. She found herself looking 
through Amelia’s eyes at the unblushing 


legs of the bare 
little settee which 
thousand and one 
apartment of all 
sensitive, she was 


table, at the suspicious 
was really a bed, at the 
deficiencies of a 


work. 


scratch 
Rendered hyper- 
even conscious of yester- 
day’s bloater, and she well that the 
whole setting of the scene did not tally 
with her letters. She would not 
only stand convicted of a fraud that might 
not be pious, but, appearances being so 
dead against her, Amelia’s slight opinion 
of her talent would stand entirely corro 
borated, and Joseph would follow lumbe1 
ingly in his wife’s wake. This was Amelia’s 
visit of inspection, her feline pounce, and 
no wired plea of illness or absence could 
stop them in train. They 
thought she could not escape this domicili- 
ary inquisition; but fate in the shape of the 
canary or Mr. Petrie had made a way out 
for her, and she intended, g desperate, 
to avail herself of it. Of course, she knew 
that two wrongs don’t make a right, but 


knew 


roseate 


the excursioa 


being 


very occasionally they present something a 
little less stinging than crushing defeat. 
So Mr. and Mrs. Moseley were received 
by a flushed and bright-eyed Helen in her 
best frock, and ushered into a well-propor- 
tioned room, where a canary was singing 
obstreperously 
to a tastefully 
Helen had to 


and doing the vocal honours 
spread luncheon. Of course, 
take Amelia dutifully to lay 


aside her hat in the bedroom from where 
the usurper had hastily confiscated and 


locked away several pairs of masculine boots 
and spare shaving tackle, putting in place 
of the latter her brush and comb, 
accompanied by a puff and powder box. 
Before sitting down to lunch, which they 
did almost immediately, Amelia’s sharp 
eyes had darted everywhere, and she had 
appraised every separate article almost at 
its exact money value, with the exception 
of the sepia drawings. For she liked oil 
paintings with plenty of colour. 
really doing well then—the very last thing 
her sister-in-law had expected of her. 
felt cheated and not a little 
plenishings more expensive than her own 
Amelia was fair and of a comely shape, but 


own 


Helen was 


She 
envious. of 


although she had smiling lips her deep-set 
blue eyes rarely smiled and were always 
watching and appraising. If they had been 
employed upstairs, no shabbiness would 
have escaped them, but here, dart where 
they might, they 
tawdry or cheap. 


could discover nothing 


“Really, Helen,’ she said, “I planned 
this rather surprise visit, fearing that you 
had written to ease our minds by making 
things out better than they were; but now 


[ almost think you erred on the other side 


You have lovely things 
Joseph? ” 


And Joseph, a large mar 


hasn’t she, 


who was some 


thing very comfortable in Coal, paused 
from veal and ham pie to look round ap 
provingly. He was not much of a talker, 
but that may have been by reason af his 


wife’s loquacity. 

“You've done yourself well, Helen, but 
I should have thought you would have liked 
a few more fal-lals. 
but I certainly don’t 
it myself on that account 


This might be a man’s 


room, think worse of 


“Tn one respect at least it certainly re- 
sembles a man’s room,” agreed Mrs. Mose 
ley. “Helen, my dear, I am afraid you 
have acquired the cigarette habit like so 
many London women? 

Helen’s unusual colour deepened a little; 
she had no taste for cigarettes, but she 
was hardly in a position to say so. 

“Living alone,” she answered, “one must 
do something.” 

“It must be slow,” said Joseph, not ut 
sympathetically. “Only pussy-cat tea pat 
ties, eh, and no men allowed Perhaps it 
is just as well, though, because you might 
have some undesirable willing to hang up 
his hat in such comfortable quarters.” 

For nothing succeeds like uccess, and 
Joseph was beginning to feel rather proud 
of his sister, while Amelia jealousy in 
creased, 

‘IT can’t think how you’ve done it all, 


so short a time,” she said admiring|l\ 


I do hope, Helen, you haven’t got 
handsome things on the hire system? ” 
‘T haven’t got them on any sort of sys 
affirmed Helen truthfully and hotly. 
‘1 don’t want a millstone 
Amelia.” 

Amelia retracted her 
them again the next moment 

“Of course not, and we delighted to 
If 1 had really felt 


comfortable, I 


tem,” 
| 
round my neck, 


claws, to extend 


find you so prosperous 


sure about your being so 
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should like to have sent Daisy up for a few 
weeks; she has never been right since the 
mumps. Of course, we would have paid 
for her.” 

At the mere suggestion of the spoilt Daisy, 
complicated with the alarming simplicity of 
one saucepan, Helen experienced goose- 
flesh. 

“J am too busy for any visitors,” she said 
firmly; “I work very hard.” 

For Helen the next two hours 
consisted of difficult conversation on 
very awkward lines, and then came 


“Mr. Petrie stood immobile upon the 
threshold of his own sitting-room”’ 


blessed early tea, because excursion trains 
wait for no man, and her ordeal would soon 
be over. She was just making the tea in 
Mr. Petrie’s particular pot when the electric 
bell rang and she went to the door with the 
firm intention of keeping any possible in 
truder out—at the point of the bayonet, so 
to speak. But she couldn’t keep Mr. Petrie 
himself out, and she fell back before him as 
corn falls before the reaper. 

The totally unexpected, the very worst 
had happened, but because she was fairly 
at bay and desperate, all her volition sprang 
to arms and hurled itself with fiery compul- 
Sion upon Mr. Petrie, who stood immobile 
upon the threshold of his own sitting-room, 
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gazing blankly through pince-nez at the 
assembled company. 


“Mr. Petrie! How nice of you to come 


and look me up. You are just in time for a 
cup of tea. Allow me to introduce you 













Orawn by 
Eliz weth Earnsha 


to Mrs. Moseley and my brother, Mr. 
Moseley.” 

The bewildered Mr. Petrie may not have 
been aware of it, but at that moment he was 
under extreme compulsion. Strong sugges- 
tion from a psychic point of view was play- 
ing round him like lightning, and suborning 
him to obedience. Would he tumble to it? 
Would he play up to her or let her drop 
into abysmal humiliation? His pause, his 
momentary crassness was awful to Helen, 
and she held her breath until he had shaken 
hands limply with Amelia and Joseph, and 
made an entirely incorrect remark about the 
weather. With overdone cordiality, Helen 
induced him to take one of his own chairs 
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and handed him a cup of tea with a very 
trembling hand; he accepted these favours 
in a wooden and jerky manner. 

He was a deplorable actor, was Mr. 
Petrie; no more adequate to a dramatic 
situation of extreme delicacy than he 
been with the exploding incandescent. 


had 
But 
Helen as leading lady played up for both. 
“And when did you up from the 
country, Mr. Petrie? inquired with 
almost gushing solicitude, as she poured 


hot water into the milk jug. “And did you 
? 92 


come 
she 


have a good time 
‘I have only just arrived,” he answered 
uncomfortably. “ My friends had influenza.” 
“Oh! how very I do hope 
you won’t get it.” 
“Or give it to anybody,” suggested 
Amelia. “I believe one can do that with- 
out having it oneself.’ 


unfortunate ! 


‘Under such circumstances I believe in a 
bit of quarantine myself,” appended Joseph. 
“Some people never think of that.” 

Petrie made no effort to defend himself, 
but refused a of tea 


necessary was 


sec ond 
severity. It 


with un- 
an awful tea 
party, and would have adequately punished 
Helen for a graver offence. They were all 
at sixes and sevens, for Petrie gave the im- 
pression of a man paying a clandestine visit 
and severely nonplussed by the unexpected 
presence of the lady’s natural protectors. 
Helen was fluttered and embarrassed as by 


cup 


the arrival of a cherished admirer. Joseph 
more than suspected Petrie of being the un- 
lesirable who wished to hang his hat up in 
Helen’s flat, and showed a 
truly British surliness under this harassing 
suspicion, 


comfortable 


Amelia, who thought that under 
no circumstances should an unchaperoned 
single lady males, 
put leading questions which Petrie was not 


indiscriminate 


receive 


in a position to answer with extreme frank 
ness. If didn’t 


in plain words, she it 


she his intentions 


sinuated doubts of his 
would have galled 
It was a nightmare of 
a tea party, but although the couple would 
have gladly outstayed Petrie given 
Helen a piece of their minds, they had their 
excursion train to catch, and were therefore 
forced to leave the enemy in possession of 
the field. Despite the broadest hints, he re- 
mained passive on his chair and refused to 


ask him 


disinterestedness which 


a less sensitive man. 


and 


TO. 

3ut Helen had blood-curdling 
warnings during the brief interlude of hat 
arranging—warnings that filled 


to suffer 


her with 
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hot shame at the evil imaginings of blatant 
respectability. According to Mrs. 
Petrie was either a gay— 


a4 


\melia, 
the mark !— 
Lothario, or one of those provident schemers 


Save 


who hope to live on the earnings of a wife 

“For mark my words, Helen—and | 
it with all regret—I think it’s a one 
affection, and all he care 
able home.” 

With these truly encouraging 
Helen was left to face Mr. Petrie with her 
brush and comb in one hand, her puff box 
in the other. 


Say 
sided 
for is a comfort- 


words, 


If he had been less goaded, 
he might have been more placable, but ther¢ 


th 


was something about Amelia when she was 


truculent which would have rasped a 
Griselda. 

Petrie had been terribly rasped; he had 
also been disappointed in Helen. She, t 
Was at every disadvantage, for although 


Petrie had been hopelessly maladroit and 


1 


gauche in his unexpected rdéle, he at least 
was straight, and she wasn’t, so that het 
superiority was lost. 

“Mr. Petrie, I 
able liberty with your rooms 
will forgive me? ” 

“There is no need,” he 


have taken 


an unwartrant 


I hope you 


aid with exceed 


ing stiffness. “It suited your temporai 
convenience, and nothing more need be 
said.” 

This may look forgiving in print; said a 
Mr. Petrie said it, a total rupture of friend 


relations loomed imminent. 
‘“ Please listen,” she said |} 


imbly; “the 


such 


are extenuating circumstances.” 

“T take them all for granted, M Mo 
ley; please say nothing more.” 

She was neither to be given a hea ) 
recommended to mercy Hel was a 
spirited woman, and even in gricvou 
miliation she carried herself not without 
dignity. 

“Mr. Petrie, I have acted very wre 
[ know, but since you will not accept n 
apology I can have yt more to say 

She went to the 1 he opene 1] 
for her with impeccable, but frosty polite 
ness; but after the taker had _ tidied 
away the teacups and he had calmed him- 
clf down with a pipe, M Petrie began t 
feel that he had made a stilted ass of him 
elf; the quiet stilln of his room im 
pressed this more and more upon him, and 
beating upon the silence he could hear the 


frank criticism of his young sister who had 
died in the morning of life 
“You know, Billy, you are pretty much 
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of a prig, and if I wasn’t so very fond of 
you I mightn’t like you at all.” 

" She had been right. He was a prig, and 
in this world of give and take had shown 
little or no forbearance. For, you see, the 
rasping atmosphere of Mrs. Amelia and the 
surly Joseph was slowly giving place to a 
more hygienic one, and when he inspected 
the canary it made him remorseful to per- 
ceive how the little drinking trough shone 
crystal clear; that the whole cage had had 
a scrub out and was in a state of house- 
wifely perfection. And quite evidently the 
inmate was enjoying the time of its life, 
because he himself had only fed it con- 
scientiously but dully, on mixed seed, 
whereas Helen had presented a knob of 
sugar, a tiny piece of cress, and a dangling 
ripe cherry, so that in the midst of these 
dainties the canary was doing himself 
proud, 

Feeling more and more ashamed of him- 
self, Petrie for the first time in his sojourn 
at number nine, invaded the upper regions 
and knocked upon a door that he hoped 
was Helen’s. She opened it herself, and he 
did not need pince-nez to see that her 
bright brown eyes were drowned with cry- 
ing. Here was at least no hardened 
offender, and, seeing her distress, Petrie 
felt that he himself should be in the dock. 

“T was pretty brutal downstairs,” he said 
nervously; “I’ve come up to say so, and to 
thank you for your care of the bird. I have 
never seen him so happy since he belonged 
to my sister.” 

Helen threw the door wide open. 

“T told you there were extenuating cit 
cumstances, 
Petrie.” 


Come in and see them, Mr. 


Her cheerful voice was as drowned as her 
eyes, and again he did not need pince-nez 
to note the extreme simplicity of her domes 
tic plenishings. Like Amelia, he had an 
eye for detail, and the surroundings which 
to hopeful Helen appeared quite tolerable 
suggested to him almost imminent destitu- 
tion. Pained surprise jerked the truth out 
of him. 

“Dear me! Is it as bad 
Moseley ? ” 

But Helen, with lightened heart and the 
sparkle almost beginning again in her eyes, 


as this, Miss 


* reassured him. 


“It isn’t bad at all, Mr. Petrie. I have 
spent the happiest hours of my life in this 
ramshackle room; but I knew that to mv 
sister-in-law it would look even worse than 
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it looks to you. And Joseph always has 
to think as she does. That is why I suc- 
cumbed to temptation and received them in 
your flat.” 

But Petrie still hammered away at the 
distressful fact of her obvious poverty. 
Some unfinished sketches on a table devoted 
to painting and drawing reminded him of 
the ephemeral nature of her art studies, if 
they could possibly be dignified with such 
a title. He was too taken out of himself to 
retain his stiff formality of address. 

“Miss Moseley, if designing fashion 
plates pays so badly, why not try something 





more remunerative ? ” 

“They pay very well,” she answered. 
“They are always needed, you see! But 
do I look the sort of person to be eternally 
content with drawing fashion plates? This 
is the day of small things, but after due 
apprenticeship and hard work I mean to 
illustrate books. See! 
so already.” 


V’ve begun doing 


The sketches she showed him were fairy- 
tale caricatures, but he knew just enough 
about art to see that they were spirited and 
alive. 

“But if you are doing so well——”’ He 
began vaguely, and broke off to regard ex- 
pressively the oil stove with the solitary 
saucepan sitting askew with its rakish lid 


half off. Helen was impatient of his obtuse- 
ness, 
‘I am beginning well, and that is just 


everything! I wouldn’t change my happy 
uncertainties or my bits of sticks for Midas’s 
gold. Every morning I wake blithely be- 
cause there is something to hope for and 
work for. The postman may be quite an 
ordinary postman to you, but to me he is 
the messenger of the gods; sometimes, of 


course, he brings disappointment, but there 
is always the happy chance that he won't. 
Mr. Petrie, 
ordered table, but you haven’t the remotest 
idea how beautiful a bloater is at the end 
of a successful day. No salmon of affluence 


I expect you dine late at a well- 


ever touched it.” 

Poor Mr. Petrie, who had never roughed 
it in the course of his well-ordered exist- 
ence, realized wistfully that here was a 
creature enjoying a zest of life to which he 
was entirely a stranger. He was very little 
older than Helen, but her sparkling enthu- 
siasm made him feel hopelessly elderly and 
out of it. She seemed to have rainbows 
about her where she stood, and the immortal 
vouth of the artist irradiated her being. He 
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felt his way still vaguely in this bewilder- 
ing new country. 

“But if that is the case, why did you—I 
mean, why didn’t you——” 

“Why didn’t I receive them here? Mr. 
Petrie, you have seen Amelia; you have 
also seen Joseph, but Amelia counts most. 
If; she had come into this room and seen 
its makeshifts, the rascally kettle with its 
blackened nose, the absence of genteel dra- 
peries, and my larder on a shelf, she would 
have been more horrified even than you are, 
and nothing would have convinced her that 
i wasn’t going straight to the dogs—the 
dogs of poverty, | mean. For quite a week 
| should have been forced to look at every- 
thing through her eyes, and my work would 
have been stultified. Amelia leaves her 
baleful impressions as the Cheshire cat left 
her grin, and Amelia’s letters create a de- 
pressing atmosphere in which good work is 
impossible.” 

And remembering Mrs. Amelia's blight- 
ing effect upon himself, Mr. Petrie grasped 
the position better than Helen could have 
expected. 

“Would you have told me on Monday? ” 
he asked abruptly. 

“Yes; I meant to tell you, but I should 
have hated doing it.” 


He would have been wrong to doubt her, 
and he did not. Perhaps it was well for 
them both that this mortifying happening 
had brought them better int 
each other. 

Petrie 
atmosphere of his 


touch with 
began to see that the mental 
well-ordered rooms Was 
dull and stagnant beside the 

of Helen’s dwelling, and he 
found himself dreaming ot 
the two as he 


rainbow hues 
more airy 
a mingling of 


apologized again for his 
bearishness. 

“T hope you won’t entirely forsake the 
canary. He asked me to present you with 
this little appreciation of your kindness to 
him—and to me.” 

He handed her a little gold 
thimble in its case, and although she felt 
the coals of fire, 
bade her accept the gift. 

“It was my 
low, 


lelj 
delicate 


some sensitive instinct 
sister’s,”’ said Petrie rather 
“a little peace offering 9 

But I think it was more in the nature of 
a love gift! 

Certain it was that when Amelia paid 
another visit, which she did with alarming 
promptness, Helen received het 
special request—in the same 


by Petrie’s 
state. Only 
Petrie himself did not call; he bided his 
time. 
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The Career 


of the 
White 
Buttert 


by 
MSM H.Crawford 


With Illustrations from Photographs by the Author 


VERYWHERE, all over Europe, this 

butterfly is known, and it is famous, 

not because of its beauty, which is 
great, but because its caterpillars feed on 
some of our most valuable plants. 
There must have been a time when the 
butterfly could lay its eggs only on wild 
plants, but when man began to cultivate 
its favourite wild plant, the Brassica 
oleracea, or sea cabbage, the butterfly also 
greatly preferred the cultivated leaves, and 
henceforth left the scanty, leaves 
of the sea cabbage alone. But, though it 
infinitely prefers the leaves of the cauli- 
flower, broccoli, 


food 


tasteless 


cabbage, or brussels 
sprouts, still, in captivity, the caterpillars 
will eat white mustard, wild radish or hedge 
mustard. In Egypt, Asia Minor, Siberia, 
Northern Africa, and in parts of 
Japan, these black and yellow brigands, 
with their black, white-tufted tubercles, are 
relentlessly pursued by exasperated and des- 
perate gardeners. 


some 


A Curious Plan 





Amongst some 


gardeners, those living 
deep in the country, away from the so-called 
enlightenment of the city, a curious plan is 
sometimes adopted. Have you ever noticed, 
in the midst of a bed of cabbage plants, a 
long stick fixed upright in the soil, with half 
an egg-shell stuck on the top? If you ask 
the owner of the garden the meaning of this 





sign he probably will not be able to tell 
you; or, rather, he will tell you that it is 
to keep away the white butterflies, and that 
his father always put such a thing in every 
cabbage patch. A variant of this supersti- 
tion is that the butterflies are attracted to 
the white surface of the egg and induced 
to lay Beyond this 


thereon. 
much more 


e 
their egg 


or ¢ 
5b 


there 


another, 
ancient, relating to a custom of placing a 
rotten 


superstition is 


oO 


CSk, 


or some other decaying animal 
substance, on the top of a pole. 
practic e 
that 


34 
Now this 
arisen from the fact 
butterflies, notably our own 
Purple Emperor, are strangely attracted by 
the smell of carrion. However, the butter- 
fly, all unaware of these plots against her, 
continues to lay her eggs the under- 
surface of the succulent of the cab- 
bages, choosing instinctively the best food 
for her larve. And thrives and 
multiplies, and we are reduced to such 
ignominious kinds of warfare against her as 
raiding the caterpillars and crushing the 
eggs, both methods almost futile 
ignominious. 


must have 


some 


on 
leaves 
so she 


) 


as 


as 


Two Broods 


There are at least two broods of white 
butterflies during one summer, and the first 
gs may be found as early as April; by 
May they may be found in great numbers 
in any kitchen garden. In shape and colour- 
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ing they are delicate and beautiful; they 
are tiny cones, of a bright golden yellow, 
with bold, longitudinal ridges. As they are 
placed upright on the leaf and closely 
pressed together in little slabs they are 
easily seen. At the top of the egg, where 
the larva escapes, is a slight flattening or 
indentation. When ready to hatch out the 
larva, at this spot, bites or sucks away a 
small hole, and then creeps out into the 
world. Its first act is to eat its own shell, 
so that, when the little family has dispersed, 
there remain behind only the tiny, white, 
disc-like marks to show where the eggs once 
stood. The caterpillar is extremely minute, 
only two millimetres, or one-twelfth of an 
inch in length. But very rapidly it de- 
velops into a formidable inhabitant of the 
garden, and from one batch of eggs is 
formed a colony of two hundred 
voracious caterpillars. 


about 


A Big Mortality 





But, in spite of their good physique, their 
great numbers, and a _ never-failing suffi 
ciency of food, only a comparatively small 
proportion of the caterpillars become butter 
flies. It is true that they do not die till 
they are ready to pupate, and that by then 
they have eaten their fill of our vegetables, 
but still it is a matter for thankfulness that 
so few are able to propagate their species. 
The fate that overtakes them is due to the 
domestic arrangements of a small but very 
powerful ichneumon fly that bears the im- 


posing name of Microgaster glomeratus, 
which simply means “a little belly” and 


cocoons.” 
black with yellow legs 
three millimetres, 


a collection of The fly itself, 
, measures only about 
or one-eighth of an inch, 


and is far too small to attract 


attention as 





Ichneumon Cocoons 


it flies about the garden. But though few 
people have seen it, most people—especially 
those with vegetables under their care— 
have noticed the cocoons made by the larve 
They look very much like eggs, but after a 
first glance it is seen that the resemblance 
exists only as regards shape. They are yel 
low and oval, built aft 

silkworm moth’s 


‘r the fashion of the 
cocoons, and 


they are 


fastened to the surface of fence or twig o1 
tree-trunk by means of fine silken threads 
Near by will be 


found the withered, dis- 
torted dis- 
coloured cate 
pillar on which 
the fly’s grubs 
fed before they 


pupated. 





But how did 

they get inside 

The White Butterfly the caterpil 
lar? It is 

generally asserted that the flies lay their 
eggs in the caterpillars at some earl 
Stage ol their existence But I have n 
seen them do this. It is more probable 
that the fly deposits its eggs inside an 
egg of the butterfly; the size of the fly's 


egg may be imagined from the fact that 
from ten to two hundred grubs emerge from 
the caterpillar’s body when ripe for pt 
tion. 

The use of an ordinary test tube brings 
many things to light about this mattter, and 
about the general life of this ichneumon 
fly. <A caterpillar may be placed inside 
the tube with the flies, but I have not 
seen the latter take 1 hoon ¢ f tl 
aterpillar. A lump of sugar, or a little 
syrup on bits of paper, will keep the flies 
alive long enough for any amount of obse! 

vation. If the tube 1s 
sufficient ree they wil 
fly about ite, feed, ané 

» thro 1 all the phases 
of their existence, except, 


perhaps, that of egg 


When the caterpillars 
ire kept n aptivity it 
vill readily be seen, as 
their de opment goes on, 
which of them have beet 

stung” by the fly; the 
becom« letharg1 and 
flabby, and ymetimes it 
is all they can do to spin 
the little carpet for pupa 
tion. Without this littl 
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Cabbage eaten ty White Butterfly Larvae 


carpet the grubs inside them 
the 
their own cocoons, so they 


helpless; they need it for 


dying caterpillars time to make this silken 
support before they give their hosts 
coup de grace by piercing thei 
emerging. The chrysalides of the butterfly 


are generally found rather 
high up and well out of 
sight of the birds, but a 
caterpillar that has been 
harbouring these fly-grubs 
has no strength to climb 
high, and for this reason 
the batch of ichneumon 
cocoons is always, or nearly 
always, found quite neat 
the ground. 

There are other British 
white butterflies, closely re 
lated to the cabbage white, 
which have not as yet de- 
veloped the latter's keen 
taste for some of man’s 
most prized vegetables, 
though they also lay theit 
eggs on cruciferous plants 
on which thei larve feed. 
The green-veined whites, 
double-brooded moths, are 
very common in lanes and 
woods, where their larve 
are found feeding on such 
plants as hedge garlic, wild 
mignonette, and water: ress: 
probably in captivity these 
larve would feed on cab 


Fs 


a duced” s 


would 
fixing 
allow 


sides 


bage leaves, but it is most likely that in a 
wild state the moths lay their eggs only on 
such plants as those above named, and not 
on species of cultivated Brassica. Therefore 


they cannot be considered 
at all harmful, and it is 
very possible that a num- 

S ber of these butterflies 
* are destroyed every sum 
mer by people of one idea 

that all white butterflies 
should be killed. The 
between the 
green-veined and the cab- 
bage whites is that the 
former have greenish vein- 


difference 


ings on the under surface 
of the hind wings. 

Very different in 
appearance are the little 
whites, though 
their caterpillars also feed on such plants as 


yrange 


cress, ladies’-smock and charlock—all cruci- 
ferous wild plants to be found in fields and 
hedges. They are not often seen in gardens, 


because, of course, these plants are weeds, 


and therefore rigorously excluded from a 
place amongst cultivated flowers 


This is one of the strange sights that may be seen by any- 
one who takes the trouble to feed up in confinement a 
few White Butterfly caterpillars. The ichneumon grubs 
are emerging from the bodies of the unlucky caterpillars 
and are at once spinning their neat little yellow silk 
cocoons in which they pupate 
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So by 0; 
George Manning- Sanders 


HE sunlight streaming in through the 

broken window of the untidy barn in- 

tensified the blue gloom at the far end, 
where a girl, shapely in spite of her. tat- 
ered, bunched clothes, measured barley 
meal from a huge bin into her bucket. With 
the full bucket of pig’s meat clutched in 
her beautiful young arms, she paused under 
the window, her face uplifted to the rays of 
the mellow sunlight, and stood there with 
parted lips and 
reverie, 


unseeing eyes, lost in 

A farm labourer slouched across the yard 
and sprawled on the bundle of hay inside 
the barn. He 


watched her in silence for 


some minutes, then he took a straw from 
his mouth and spoke. 
“What be dreaming of, Susie? Missus 


be in a mortal fret at ’ee being so long—or 
I wouldn’t have spoke,” he added, as he saw 
the frightened start she gave at the mention 
of her mistress. 

“Why, Bill,” she said in a soft, nervous 
“what a turn you gived me! I 
weren't dreaming, not really. I was just 
thinking how miserable | 


voice, 


were, being 
scolded and hurried about all me days by 
her, and wondering if I could——” 

“Well, go on, Susie; don’t be afeared of 
me, me dear. Wondering if you could what 
then?” he asked excitedly. 

“Run away,” she whispered with downcast 
head. 

The man gave an exclamation of annoy- 
ance. “What be the use of your talking 
like that, Susie?” he said sharply. “You 
as be so timid that you can’t abear to look 
missus in the face! No, the best thing you 
can do, me dear, be to run away along with 
me, as I’ve told ’ee before, and marry and 
live snug in a little cottage where you won't 
be afeared of nought, not 


trembling and 
600 


o 


dreaming all your life away, like you be 


now. Ah, well, I see you be shaking you 
pretty head again—I only wish you'd 
give up all they fashed old dreams. I'v 
come to think as it be they as keep 


from being kind and loving as 
should be. The like of them thoughts that 
can’t be spoke be all very well in their way, 
Susie, but they bean’t no use for workadays, 
as you'll find some time.” 

The girl made an impulsive 
ward him that spilled the 
tattered dress. “Oh, please, Bill,” she 
began, and stopped aghast at the loud, sh 
voice calling from the farm door. 

“There,” he whispered triumphantly, “you 
be as skeered as a mouse. J oz talk abo 
running away!” 

“Where's that hussy?” the 
to him in softened tones when he slouched 
out into the yard. 

“Saw her down Long meadow, | 
they stole nests,” he shouted back. 

“If her finds them, all well and good 
but 1f her don’t it be sheer wast ' 
Drat the girl! Reckon I'll have to traps¢ 
down and see that her bean’t asleep agin tl 
hedge ! 4 

When he had watched the tall, limping 
figure go beyond the 
went back to Susan. 


turn of the barn, he 


“How could you?” she gasped, staring 
at him with big round eyes 

“That be nought to what I would do fot 
‘ee, Susie dear,” he said, putting a hand 


lightly on her shoulder as he pressed three 
eggs into her basket of barley meal. 
“Don't,” she said quickly, and ran with 
her burden across the yard. 
In the evening Susan leant against Long 
meadow hedge, watching thi owing dusk 
blot out the tall trees and hedges Tears 
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trembled on her cheeks, for the day had 
been tiresome, and she was too depressed 
to do more than lean miserably whilst 
night dropped a_ veil over everything 
around and drew a fragrance from the 
earth. The idea of running away, any 
where and for ever so that it were beyond 
the reach of the shrill-voiced woman, had 
been a solace to her during the day, but 
out here, watching the 
first stars flicker, the 
thought of the dim ex 
panse surrounding those 
few friendly acres filled 
her with dread. If only 
she loved the fair-haired 
Bill, how pleasant to 
wander away with him 
into the surrounding 
gloom to begin life 
afresh! But he didn’t 
understand and she 
dreamed the time-old 
dream. 

She didn’t 
stealthy footsteps, or see 


a crouching figure that 


1 
n¢catl 


worked its way along the 
hedge towards her; and 
when a sound teok het 
eyes to the man standing 
like a vague shadow at 
her side, it seemed so 
unreal that she was not 
afraid. 

The man drew nearer 
and nearer until his 
hand touched hers. 

“Who are you: 
What is it you be want- 
ing?” she asked then in 
a whisper that was al 
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heaved a sigh of contentment and surren- 
dered herself into the man’s arms, listening 
as eagerly to his ugly voice as though it 
had been dream music interpreting the 
world’s romances 





He told her that he had been seeking her 
all over the world, and touched on the 
perils he had encountered in the search, 
obeying every whim and caprice in the hope 





most & sich ‘*The man gave an exclamation of annoy- Drawn 
eT ance. *What be the use of your talking 0 — 
rl : ; . P Harold Copping 
he man paused irre like that, Susie ?’’’ 
on) “ ’ 
solute. I’m a dream, 
that’s what I am; a thing that ain’t got life that it would lead to her. For weeks he 


My os - 
its seen by man. So I keep away from 


humans: the sight of even one makes mé¢ 
dizzy. Sut it’s different with you.” He 
spoke in a glib whisper that was harsh and 
ugly. 

The girl pinched her arm to make sure 
that she was awake. It was the embodiment 
of a dream to feel the warm hands and 
Strong arms of one who claimed to be a 
dream enfolding her. No one had treated 
her in this quiet, possessive way before; 
with a comfortable sense of unreality she 


had been walking through the country, dis- 
pirited and hungry, almost determined that 
he would seek no more, but hide his face 
from his fellows for ever in some lonely 
spot where the grim realities of life could 
not intrude. For three days he had been 
living in the disused hut away on the com- 
mon, creeping out only at night to stay his 
hunger on the growing turnips. 

“ Now that you’ve found 
me,” she whispered, “you must. give up hid- 
ine and live proper somewhere near.” 


The girl smiled. 
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“No, no, not if I starve,” he said, clutch 
ing at her passionately. “I want to think 
that there’s only you and me in all the 
world, and when you come out there to me 
in the hut at night time you can keep me 
alive by bringing a few crusts in you 
pocket.” 

As Susan heard, all her inclination was 
to rush into the house and bring out the 
daintiest food, but the fear of being dis- 
covered by her mistress made her tremble, 
even with the strong arms close about her. 
Still, he must not starve. 


“Wait here,” she said, gently disengag 
ing her hands. 

The man sat in the hedge, smoking and 
chuckling complacently, until she came back 
with an assortment of eatables which he de 
voured greedily. 
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‘Susan raised timid, guilty eyes to her 
mistress’s ferret-like scrutiny, and 
quickly lowered them to her tremu- 
lous clasped hands again."’ 


“Now, don’t forget, dear,” he said when 
he had finished. “I shall be expecting you 
out there in the hut some time to-morrow 
night with a few odds and ends to keep life 
in me; and remember, there’s not to be a 
word to no one that I’m there. Understand 
that now above evervthine, for if anyone 
were to come prving along it would spoil 
our dream together, and hould be muiser- 
able enough to sneak away again.” 


Susan did not sleep well that night; the 
excitement of getting back to her attic un- 
noticed by Mrs. Polsue’s sharp ears, the 
strange meeting, and the fact that hee un- 
known, unseen lover was sleeping within 
less than a mile of her, but above all the 
fear she had of the morning when her mis- 
tress would surely find the foodstuff miss- 
ing, troubled her. How would it be possible 
to hide anything from those terrible, close- 
set eyes that saw so much? 

It was the butter that Mrs. Polsue missed 
first. She stood staring at the empty plate 
spec hless, then she brought it out and 
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thrust it under the nose of her mild hus- 
band. 

“What do you call that?” she snapped. 
He smiled at her foolishly. ‘Looks to 
me more like a plate than anything, missus,” 
he said at last with a giggle. 

“Simpering fool, that’s what you be, 
George Polsue. There’s been thieves in my 
house, do you hear? Thieves as have 
tooked nigh a pound of butter from this 
plate.” She glared round at Susan, busy 
at the far end of the kitchen. “Look at me, 
girl, this instant,” she commanded. 

Susan raised timid, guilty eyes to her 
mistress’s ferret-like scrutiny, and quickly 
lowered them to her tremulous clasped 
hands again. 

Mrs. Polsue showed a row of irregular 
teeth in a knowing smile, and when they 
had all gone out to work on the farm she 
made a hasty but thorough search of her 
handmaiden’s attic. But she came down 
discomforted without finding traces of her 
butter. During the day she missed more 
food, and stamped through the house full 
of raging threats, casting suspicious 
glances at all the uncomfortable members 
of her household. 

Susan crept through the day like one in 
atrance. It was only at nightfall that she 
ecovered her spirits, as, smiling, she sat 
on the top step of her attic stairs, waiting 
impatiently until everything was quiet to 
steal and convey food to her »mysterious 
lover away in the old hut. 

Starting guiltily at every creaking stair 
and scuttling mouse, she groped her way 
through the dark house to the larder and 
lifted the delicacies from the long shelves 
with as much certainty as if she could see 
them. Then, exultant, she passed out 
swiftly into the night. 

It was easy to find the way across the 
fields at the back of the farm, but difficult 
to find the way across the moors to the soli- 
tary hut, shapeless from the growth of ivy 
that covered it. She was expecting to see 
a welcoming light gleam to meet her, and 
so passed the hut twice before she found its 
squat darkness, only slightly darker than 
the surrounding night. She called softly as 
she had been bidden, stumbling over gorse 
and granite. His voice made cautious 
answer, 

In the darkness he ate hungrily, greedily. 
The girl put her finger tips into her ears 
to shut out the noise of it. 

“Why don’t ’ee have a glim of light?” 
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she asked when he had finished. “Shall 1 
bring ’ee up a candle?” 

The man started at the sound of her 
voice. “Hush, hush, sweet dream,” he said 
in the harsh whisper that so strangely re- 
minded her of another voice, “some fool 
will be hearing and come poking about to 
spoil it for you and for me. That’s why I 
never wants a light; it might bring a 
meddlesome person to break up our new 
world. No, little bird, we must keep it 
as it is as long as we can, and then—who 
knows?—some quiet place over the sea, 
where life can be lived all new, eh?” 

“Yes, over the sea,” she repeated softly, 
“that’s what my heart be set on. Often- 
times I’ve watched the blue sea from the 
hedge where you found me in Long meadow 
and thought upon the wonderful places the 
steamers was making for. Sometimes when 
me heart have been extra sore I’ve stood 
there in the dark, watching the moving 
lights and praying God to take me away 
across the haze of it.” 

“Not happy, eh?” he said with a yawn, 
reaching out a hand and feeling for her. 
“Don’t get on with the missus, perhaps?” 

“Don’t speak of her—don’t,” she’ sobbed. 
“Tt spoils me happiness to think of her, and 
the way she’ve been to-day because the few 
things was tooked. I hate her, hate her; 
she’ve got no heart, no soul.” 

The man whispered soothing words, words 
that took her away from the little farm and 
her mistress’s naggings to a sunny clime be- 
fitting true love. She dried her tears, and 
listening to his ugly, rasping tones, that 
were to her like the sound of distant bells 
or the murmuring of fragrant wind through 
pine trees, she thought of the morrow with 
confidence. 

So when Mrs. Polsue, trembling and un- 
naturally pale with suppressed emotion, 
announced her further losses, Susan looked 
into her eyes unflinchingly. 

The new-found confidence may have made 
her over-bold as she felt her way down the 
winding stairs that night when all was still 
in the farm; but it did desert her as she 
stood in the dark larder listening to 
cautiously approaching footsteps and watch- 
ing the line of light strengthen under the 
door. Nor when the kindly George Polsue 
had given a low whistle of embarrassment, 
and shut the door carefully behind him, did 
any of it return. 

The frightened girl stood holding a jar 
of marmalade in her hand, incapable of 
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her with 
dotbt and perplexity in his pale blue eyes. 
“It be all right, Susie,” he whispered at 
last. “Her sleep 
kitchen along with me gun. 


movement, whilst he looked at 


made me down in to 
I were asleep 
You best tell me 
quiet about this to-morrow, and take them 
things out of the basket now and get back 
along to bed.” 

The girl’s hasty, nervous movement to 
replace the jar of marmalade sent it crash- 
ing down on to the floor. In the 
silence that shrill cry reached 
the ears of the two horrified people shut in 
the larder. 


when you comed along. 


stone 
followed a 


You get away up to your room quick,” 
he whispered. 

But could stir the mistress 
stood open-mouthed in the doorway, a fire 
shovel in one hand, a poker in the other, 
Her quick eyes at once discovered Susan’s 
guilt and her husband’s clumsy attempt to 
hide it. 

“T’m—I’m glad you comed, Emily; didn’t 
quite know what to do about it like,” he 
stammered, dropping on his knees and pre- 
paring to unpack the little basket. 

Mrs. Polsue breathed with difficuity ; every 
breath sounded like a distant whistle. “Do 
—what’s to be done but to lock the thieving 
slut in her room and send for sergeant in 
the morning? And leave them things alone, 
you fool, that'll be the evidence.” 

In the first hours of her captivity Susan’s 
mind was a blank from sheer terror. The 
mention of the policeman was the greatest 
shock of her whole life, and dreadful pos- 
sibilities crowded upon her until she remem- 
bered the stranger in the hut. 

In the gloom of dawn she 


before she 


saw a dim figuré 
skulking in the yard below and her heart 
beat quickly. At first she 
his attention, but at last he 
pered something in reply. She 
hear what he said, but the mere sound 
of his ugly voice thrilled her through and 
through. . 

“Wait.” she 


her note. 


could not attract 
heard and whis 
could not 


called softly, and scrawled 


She meant to throw it down, but the attic 
was high, and the farm roof sloped away 
awkwardly under it. The had taken 


her some time to write, the light was steadily 


note 


strengthening. . He picked up a stone and 
pitched it from him. 

Yes, of course, a wel; ht. any weight. then 
it would be easy to to 


the precious missive 
down, 


What should it be—soap, a comb, a 
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rusty nail? No, 
something 


better far, it 


worthy, he one treasure, the 
old-fashioned gold brooch. In her 


breathless haste she caught her coarse night- 


large 


dress in the ramshackle iron bed and tugged 
savagely till the flannelette ripped away. 
The impatient man below saw her like a 


beautiful piece of alabaster as she leaned 
far out into the dawn. He gave one dis- 
appointed glance at the note, thrust it and 


the brooch into his pocket, and with a half- 
slid out of the 

At nine o'clock, 
dirty muslin window curtain, 


wave of his arm yard. 
shelter of her 


Susan watched 


from the 


Mrs. Polsue energetically helping her 
; ping 

lethargic husband to harness the brown mart 

into the gig, and her heart sank. As the 


rig swayed and rattled 
into the yard and talked to the 
She 


away, Bill came 
mistress 


could see from his astonishment and 


the woman’s gloating smiles that he was 
hearing the story, and she turned from th 
window in shame. 
At eleven o’clock 
bread was thrust in 


a thick piece of 
at her without comment 
I.ven after drinking deeply from the c1 
jug that stood on the rickety table 





could not eat a mouthful. 
At twelve o’clock the g1¢g 

the yard, and soon heavy footsteps clin 
louder and louder up to the attic. First 
came the fat policeman, puffing from the 
exertion; then the triumphant mistress hu; 
ging the basket of tell-tale eatables: and last 
the smiling master, 
fair beard. 


The policeman was in a ¢ 


foolishly caressing his 


the brown mare had stopped at three way- 











side taverns. He sat heavilv on the one 
chair, a huge hand on each knee, smiling 
indulgently towards th shape of Susan, 
muttiled under the bedclothe 

She had the appearance of a wild, trapped 
animal when Mrs. Pol . by a_ sudden 
trong movement, flun the clothes 
The ergeant surveyed the 1 embarrass 
ment with compassion enialit 
“There, there, Susie.” he said in a ful 
mellow voice, a he took the clothe firmly 
from the indignant mistre ind drew them 
tenderly over the bed again, “there be no 
all to take on so, me ] { t up a bit, 
ne aear»r, and don’t be alt ed 

Mrs. Polsue glared at | in open hos- 
tilit What could the booby be thinking 
of? Not even tl k and pencil 
that so much disturbed tl bearin of the 
uiliy ! 


should be 
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“She raised the maimed hand ‘to ker lips impulsively 
as the hut was flooded with sudden light”—p. 606 


’ 


“Have ee 
asked tartly. 


forgot the book, then?’ she 

“No, woman, it be in here all right, but 
I bean't sure as I'll be wanting it. Now, 
Susie, me dear, just try and speak up a 
bit for yourself like; I’ve heard all about it 
from George here; but you did ought to say 
something.” 

“Tll die first,” she whispered, staring, 
wild-eyed, in front of her. 

In the strained silence that followed the 
policeman hiccuped noisily, and carefully 
avoided meeting Mrs. 
pectant eye. 
on with the 
said at last. 
really, 


Polsue’s anxiously ex- 

“Suppose I'd better be getting 
other little matter, George,” he 
“This ain’t a case for me, not 
There be nothing to show that het 
meant to take them things out of the house 
or steal ’em at all, and that being so it’s 
best to try and settle it up atween your- 
selves; it’s nought to do with me.” 

When the indignant mistress had clattered 
noisily down the narrow stairs the two men 
“xchanged a solemn wink. 

The policeman heaved an amiable sigh. 
“That’s over, then, George, and glad I be 
oz 


Drawn by 
Harold Copping 


And now I'd best be 
having a glance round for the blackguard 
as I telling ’ee 
along. Had a telegram from inspector this 


to help ’ee any time. 


was about as we comed 
forenoon saying he’s been seen nigh this 
Bean’t likely, though, I reckon; 
he’d be too fly to hide in open country like 
this be with his 


he be wanted for all manner of things before 


district. 


-man experience. ‘Course 


this and have got clear, but this here hor- 
rible slaying be another thing from bigamy 
and forgery, and he'll be tooked right 


enough, and there be 
Put this handbill up 
can be read, George, 


fifty pounds reward. 


somewhere where it 


will ’ee?” 

The farmer handled the placard with as 
were itself blood- 
“Ugly fellow he be too, Sam,” 
he said, looking at the badly printed photo- 
“Seem to know the face in a way, 


much reluctance as if it 


stained. 


graph. 


too. Funny a chap with a face like that 
being able to bamboozle all the women, 
eh?” 


“Queer stuff, women, George. They takes 
to ugly, glib-spoked chaps, whilst men of 
real worth, like me and you be, goes un- 
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noticed. But it don’t always go smooth 
with these gentry, it bean’t always that the 
woman comes the worst off. You'll see that 
the description says he’ve a little finger miss- 
ing from the left hand. Well, a servant girl 
did that with a chop of a table knife when 
her’d found out about his goings on. Come 
on, George, I’d best be looking about.” 

The news was so dire, and the household 
so excited to think that the murderer might 
be lurking near, that Susan went about her 
usual duties without suspicion. She wasn’t 
suspicious when she saw _ her mistress 
covertly watching her, or when she came up 
with a crooked smile and said bygones 
should be bygones. She wasn’t in the least 
suspicious when she found the larder door 
unlocked and the same little basket hanging 
conveniently on its accustomed peg. And 
so, with her heart beating a wild song of 
love as she sped through the night, she had 
no suspicion that a tall figure 
silently. 

His first words startled her. “Why have 
these fellows been hunting about?” he said, 
almost shaking her. 
them all day.” 

“Looking for a chap—a murderer, seem 
ingly,” she said, out of breath from her run 
across the moor. 

“By Jove!” he said faintly. 
me the food.” 


followed 


“lve been dodging 


“Here, give 


Whilst he ate she sat toying with his left 
hand, caressing his fingers one by one until 
she came to the stump of his little finger. 
He guessed that she knew when she shrank 
back from him into the darkness. 

“Ah, 
there?” 


there are descriptions 


he asked quietly. 


out, are 


She made no reply. 

“Oh, well, it’s all one; you'd better be 
off, girl, and get the reward if there’s one, 
and I expect your photograph will be in all 
the papers. I know you're pretty, though 
I’ve only seen you once in the dawn, high 
Why don’t you go: 
Perhaps you are waiting for me to hand 
over the brooch, eh?” 

The girl flung herself upon him with a 
stifled cry of anguish. “Don’t, don’t,” she 
sobbed. “The gold brooch be a 
of our love! 
you've done? 


up in the window. 


emblem 
What do it matter to me what 
I bean’t going to judge, for 
I love ’ee with a love like what the Scrip 
tures says; blood like fire, 
and won't never be quenched.” 

The man’s hands had been quietly toying 
with her throat; he dropped them with a 


it burns in me 
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sigh of relief and kissed her That's al 
right, then, but I must be getting away 


quick.” 

“Heavens! what’s that?” he hissed, seiz- 
ing her roughly by the wrist as several low 
whistles came from the darkness without. 

She raised the maimed hand to her lips 
impulsively as the hut was flooded with sud- 
den light, and a stern voice called upon hi 
to surrender in the King’s name. 

The man pushed her from him with a con- 
temptuous gesture and strode out into th 
throng of mer 
saw them surround their prisoner, laughin 


As in a terrifying dream shi 
and gossiping as though it were market day. 
“How did sergeant know as he were here, 
then?” asked one. 
It was Bill who replied. 
un out 


“Missus found 
straked over and 
fetched sergeant, and then helped to knock 
up some of us chaps. Hallo, who be that 
they’re carrying off? Here, Bob, you run 
over and see what it be; us have this cl 
all right. I’d love to have a shot at un 
he runs for it.” 

In a few minutes the man came back, sub 
dued in voice. “Queerest thine I’ve e 
heard tell of, mates. It be Mrs. P 
seems this here blackguard were her brotl 
as was hoping to get 


somehow; her 


g help from her, and 
directly she saw his face her fainted. 
“That'll be the 


she’ve Cal ned, I 


awkwardest bit of gol 
reckon,” said a 
farmer. “Gad, eh, fancy selling you 
brother for fifty pounds! 

“Be quiet, you,” said Bill. 
woman to know?” 

Susan gave a gasp of horror. This man, 
her dream lover, flesh and bone with that 
woman! It was unthinkable! She 


quietly around the ring of men until sl 
could see the captive’s face clearly in th 
lantern light. Yes, it was true, there wel 
the same ferrety eyes, the same slit-l 

mouth, and small, mean head. As _ she 
looked, a sudden horror towards him and 


his deed Rubbing spas 
modically at her lips with her coarse dress 
she staggered through th 
seclusion of her attic. 
Half an hour 
her trance-like sleep by 
laughter from the kitchen 


came over her. 
night towards t 


later she was aroused fron 
loud voice and 
, where the cap- 


turers were making merry. 


“Bill were’ right,” she murmured 
“Dreams be too dainty-like for everyday 
use. I reckon I'll step down and ask se!- 


geant if I can have me brooch again.” 
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A Nation in 
ankruptcy 


The writer has just returned from a long visit to Austria. 


The Grim Tragedy in 
Austria 


By George Godwin 


He writes 


soberly, without exaggeration, of the grim tragedy of Central Europe— 
and what Christian charity is doing to alleviate suffering. 


HERE is a remarkable discrepancy in 
the accounts brought home by visitors 
from Austria as to the conditions pre- 
vailing. On the one hand there have been 
lurid pictures of famine conditions; on the 
other roseate accounts of a land of plenty. 
A conflict of evidence is usually the result 
of misunderstanding rather than of 
No doubt that these conflict 
ing reports are the result of the peculiar 
conditions which have misled many travel- 
lers as to the true state of affairs. 


dis- 


honesty. but 


Master of Millions 


The Austria and 
changing his money into Austrian kronen, 
is amazed at finding himself the master of 
millions 





visitor, arriving in 


rate of ex 
change at the time of writing buys a million 
kronen. 
mendous 


about £23 at the 


This, naturally, gives him a tre 
advantage over the people living 
ing their the country. 
lhe traveller is by way of being a financial 


and ear money in 


Gulliver among Lilliputians; and, con- 
sequently, unless he makes the effort, he 
will hardly realize just how awful this 


financial collapse has been for the natives. 
There is very real, very terrible distress 
in Austria, especially in the 
but it is 
traveller, 


large cities; 


beneath the surface seen by the 
One hears the phrase again and again on 
the lips of Austrians: “Es ist Gelt 
Frage,” they say--It is a money questiom. 


is that 


eine 
lheir im 
poverished by the economical collapse of 
the country, that their earning capacity has 


tragedy they are so 


long since ceased to keep pace with the rise 
in all commodities. 

When the old heterogeneous Empire of 
Austria-Hungary broken into its 


Was up 


component parts—Austria, Hungary, Czecho- 


Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia, it was Austria 
| . : 
that suffered most from the severance 


The old autocratic government was in the 
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hands of men versed in affairs, in statecraft ; 
the new regime is composed of Christian 
Socialists who have little but their ideals 
upon which to build, and the country calls 
aloud for practical measures of reconstruc- 
tion. 


The Middle Class who Suffer 


It is always the middle class who suffer 
most in times of national 
catastrophe; and so it is with the Austrian 
middle class to-day—the Mittelstand—they 
are suffering more than any other class of 
the community, but they are suffering in 
silence, in an oObscure;~unspectacular way 
that makes no appeal to the passer-by. 

In Vienna, once the gayest city in Europe 
and the centre of culture and learning, the 
broad streets give few hints of the deep dis- 
Here, on the Kirntner- 
strasse and the Ringstrasse the 
play luxury ; 
crowds go about on pleasure bent; 
are crowded; the Opera House, its orchestra 
led by Dr. Strauss, the 
Salome, plays nightly to packed houses, 
the 





depression or 


tress of her citizens. 
shops dis- 
well-dressed 


every sort of 


the hotels 
composer ot 


as do the many good theatres; nor do 
cafés want for patrons. 

The appearance of the city, in short, is, at 
first sight, normal; and the foreigner within 
her gates passes an agreeable week and 
departs to report with truth that there are 
fewer beggars in Vienna than may be seen 
the in the principal 


thoroughfares of London. Finding his hotel 


on any day of veal 
bill a thing to smile at; all pleasures and 
many beautiful 
be had for a song, he departs determin d to 
explode \ustria’s 
little dreaming that he has seen nothing of 


varieties of luxury ware to 


the legend ot distress, 


the true condition of the country and of its 
inhabitants, 


A City of Empty Larders 
But if 





one in the spirit of Rosa 


roes 
BV 
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Mothers and children fetching Mission 
milk from the Infant Welfare Centres 


Dartle, asking for information, another city 
stands revealed; a _ city of 


Kitchens; of 


communal 
long and patient queues of 
mothers awaiting the ration of milk, sugar, 
rice, fat and soap distributed from the depots 
of the Friends’ Relief rickety 
and tubercular overcrowded 
tenements; of and empty 
larders. A penurious city living precari- 
ously from day to day, and from day to 
lay becoming more emaciated, 


Mission; of 
children; of 


empty grates 


A Glimpse Beneath the Surface 


It was the Friends’ Relief Mission who 
gave the writer a glimpse beneath the sur- 
face; who pulled aside the 
masks the reality from 
showed the city as it 





curtain that 
the foreigner and 
s, in all its misery, 


with all its problems for solution. 
“What you have seen,” they said, “is the 
great procession of the visitors and of the 


Schieben (protiteers).’’ 

The Friends have done much for the 
ing of the middle class In their depots 
clothing is sold at a tithe ofits cost; they 
issue blankets, coal and meat tickets: but 
their chief claim to the gratitude of our late 
enemies is the magnificent work they are 
doing for the children, the little ones who 
are suffering from the ravages of 


tarv- 


tubercu- 
losis and rickets as a result of our blockad 
during the war. 

It is not easy for us in England to con- 
ceive just how this pouring out of paper 
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money has undermined the life of the peopl 
It requires an effort of the imagina 
Conceive what wi 1 be the result if 
own Government defaulted or, rat 
imagine what would follow upon a 
collapse of our own money vdalues A 
investments would be wiped out; all f 
sioners would find themselves destitute, fror 
the retired art ‘5 officer to the retired post 
man; from the old-age pensioner to 
totally disabled soldier 

Yet this is what ha ppened in Austria 
Austrian securities are valueless, or & 
nearly so that the pl l is le than a 
single pre-war dividend, and the dividends 
themselves so negligible as to require 
decimal point for their expression. 


How Do They Live? 





Asked how such people live 
lawyer, a former worker at our Toynbee 


Hall Settlement, re plic 


they are dying 

It is for such ist ‘ these that the 
Friends do what they car Hungry protes 
sors lecture to ¢ f half-starved 
tudents in Vienna’s 1 versity About its 
vide corridors one n ee them, thin, 
shabby, harassed. Amor these tudents 
the World Student Christian Federation 1s 
working They have their offices in the 
University itself, and ere the students 
apply for grants to obtain books, apparatus, 
food, 
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The Old Aristocracy 





In a like plight are the members of the 
old Austrian aristocracy, proud and ex- 
clusive people who have been reduced by 
want to that point where they have not only 
allowed themselves to be helped, but have 
begged for assistance 

These people live in seclusion and get 
little sympathy, for they are of the old 
order of things. Their means of livelihood, 
except those of them who had the prescience 
to convert their capital to foreign holdings 
before the débdcle, is the sale of their 
personal belongings, tapestries, objets de 
vertu, supplemented by such work as they 
can do who never worked before. 

Perhaps we in England hardly realized 
how efficiently our blockade operated against 
the peoples of Central Europe. In Austria 
the shortage, not only of foodstuffs, but of 
fuel, was most acute long before the Armis 
tice; and before the collapse 
on the Piave and the end of 
hostilities the farms had been 


denuded of cattle for the use 


tion of the 


the general malnutr 
mothers, soon became evident 
in the babies, who fell easy 
Victims t those diseases of 
malnutrition, tuberculosis and 
rickets. Between 1918 and 1920 
a 290 


he full extent of this catas- 


trophe was felt : the death-rate 


among children under nine 
teen years of age took a great 


upward leap, and it became 
evident that unless something 
Was done immediately the en 


ure generation of these town- 
bred children was menaced. 


Salvage Work 
Co-operating with the Aus- 
trian authorities, the Friends’ 
Relief Mission addressed itself 
to this work of salvage, The Infant We! 
fare Centres, where the mothers are en 
couraged to bring their babies for diagnosis 
and treatment, tabulate the babies accord- 
ing to the degree of their damage. The 
Worst Cases are taken to the hospitals where 
the open-air treatment is doing all that can 
be done for little bodies bent, twisted, 
swollen or emaciated by disease. The 
1485 
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Friends are aiding the hospitals by support- 
ing a great number of beds; they are aiding 
home treatment by a regular supply of milk 
from their own cows which they have im- 
ported. The importation of cattle by the 
Austrian Government is quite beyond the 
means of their Exchequer : it is one thing to 
pay the enormous State pay roll with home 
manufactured paper money; another to buy 
with this almost useless medium in foreign 
markets. The Friends’ cattle supplies a 
nucleus from which the stock of the Vienna 
district will be greatly replenished. 

No words can pay sufficient tribute to the 
work of the Friends among these children— 
indeed, among all classes of the community. 
The magic of their all-embracing charity has 
killed the old wartime curse “Gott strafe 
England,’’ to-day the curse has become a 
blessing—*“ Gott England.” They 
are helping to heal, not only the wounds of 


segne 


healing 


the bodies of these people : they are 





These children are employed at the Photo 
Quakers’ Stores in the Cattle Market, 
packing food rations for the babies 


. Perscheid 


the spiritual wounds that follow upon the 
poison of hate. 

But of the many thousands who pass 
through Vienna, only a few see or krow any- 
thing of this, the real condition of the city. 

Travelling through the countryside, there 
is no hint of the abnormal; the train—being 
run ata loss, and carrying many pensioners 
free of charge—travels through a fertile 
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land. And it is here, in the villages, that 
one finds the only people who have profited 
by the plight of the country. The peasants 
had produce, that is where they scored; they 
stood at the source of all wealth—the land. 
To-day these folk are sitting to Viennese 
artists for their portraits, and are paying in 


potatoes. 


Coszoperative Settlements 





Realizing something of this, a movement 
has started on the outskirts, on the gently 
sloping hills Wiener Wald, 


whereby the town-dwellers are contriving to 


about the 


emancipate themselves from the poverty ot 
the stricken city. 

There are a number of co-operative settl 
ments, each one self-governed and composed 
about 
They 
are divided roughly according to class o1 
thus there 
workers’ 


of members who pay 20,000 kronen 
ten shillings—and 1,500 hours’ work. 


is an artists’ settlement, 
But 
interesting of all is the City of Feace, where 


interests; 


a brain settlement. most 
the disabled soldiers have banded togethe r 
to farm on co-operative lines. 

Here ex-ofticers of the aristocratic Austrian 
army are doing manual work alongside the 
soldiery. Each man works according to his 
physical ability and, with them, work the 
women, doing the heaviest of manual labour. 
Already the long stone wall that surrounded 
the former royal hunting park has been de 
the form of 


and stands in 


neat stone cottages. 


molished now 


Making Bricks Without Straw 





It is an interesting experiment in sel! 
help under very adverse conditions, for thes 
are without and 
perforce, make even the bricks themselves, 
as it is only in the City of Peace that 
material was to hand; elsewhere the forme: 
gentry of Vienna learning to make 
bricks without straw, hand-pressing the com 
mon clay. 

In the 


similar to those of 


colonizers money must, 


are 


conditions are 


but less 


cities the 
Vie nha, 


one of the 


smaller 
acute, 
Salzburg, most beautiful cities 
in Europe, and the Mecca of the foreigner 
in search of ch offers no outward 
Christmas the 


question of finding food for the children was 


eap living, 
sign of distress; yet before 
vexing the people of the town, 

The 
tax 
prices of the 
feelings of 


visitor is apt to grumble at the tow: 
him, the doubled 


But what must be the 


levied upon and at 


shop 


resentment of tli 


waiters of 


the 





k 
big hotels who serve the foreign guests 
with the food denied to their own children? 

The result of this precarious stat 
affairs is that the whole country is waiting 
as it were, for the fall of the blow which w 
spell complete disruption of life, and 
outbreak of riots and worse, a foretaste of f 
which the writer experiet 1in Vienna when § 
the bread riots brought home to the Govern | 
ment the fact that the patience of. this t 
patient, semi-Oriental pec nearing its | 


( nd, 


Fast Losing Heart 





It is not hard to understand why t 
lyrol, self-supporting and, by compari 
prosperous, would break away from \ 
and seek salvation in autonomy: it is n 
hard to understand why the South 1 
looks towards Italy; it is not bard to 1 
stand why this Government is impotent to 
formulate any constructive policy, but ¢ 
on trom week to week, with expedients ever 
more futile; it is not rd to unde 
why the people are fa ( heart 

For all class of comn t 
national finance m the chief topic 
conversation—Valut S 
change that is tl Pie rest 


train, street. 
It is not true that 


to help herself she dor | | , ' 
these people, so aptly called t Gentlen 

of the Germanic People, have st 4 

learning, culture and 1 1c. They hav 

given many great men to the world, 1 

ich as Mozart and Grillparzer, their 
rreatest poet, Tl have much te ive 

e world to-day. 

But before anv serious att mpt at 1 
truction can be attempted, the spectre ol 
total bankruptcy must be laid. 

Sir William Goode, who, since the 
\ustrian section of the Reparati Commi 
ion, of which he was head, was di ved, 
ha devoted him t to the Ivocacy ol 
tinancial assistance for this country, rece 
sata: “it 7 ne of tl most 

in wh 1 al ce wa eV 
tied.”’ 

While the llies debate the question 
giving the urgently needed credits, |itti 
Czecho-Slovakia gives the lead wit 4 
promised five hundred million Czech krone! 

Che arrival of a Br [re ott 
in Vienna heralds, perhaps, the fruition 

125¢ long deterred h pes and t law! 
in ¢ of reconstructive activit 
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Margarel Peterson. 


“Ninon, Ninon, que fais tu de la vie, 
: : b d’ 2?» 
Toi, qui n’a pas damour : 





SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 


Aut her life Ninon had posed—a pose of superb frivolity. his had been a source of infinite annoyance to her maiden 
aunt, Miss Susan Dobson, a grim, silent spinster, Miss Dobson was puritanical. Niaon felt herself to be ornamental 
—and irom an early age their natures had clashed. Yet Miss Dobson loved Ninon, whose mother, a che rus girl of 
some travelling company, had deserted her husband soon after the birth of the child. Baby Ninon had been left on 
John Dobson’s hands—and he, helpless, had passed on the charge to his sister, afterwards dying. And then, one ine, 
when Ninon was sixteen, her mother came back and claimed her—and Ninon had chosen to go away to the mother 
she did not know rather than remain with the aunt who had reared her, 

The choice was to be regretted. Life with her mother and her stepfather was sordid in the extreme. They go 
to South Africa, where the mother dies. On the voyage home the ship is wrecked and Ninon is saved very romantic- 
ally by a young man, Dick Sutley. Their rescuers think they are married -and Dick suggests they shall marry indeed. 


CHAPTER V Perhaps he liked the narcissi best of all, he 








th 
- 2 houcht them like Nino He would carrv tl 
hought tl ike Ninon. vou arry them 
Suspicion thought them like inon e would ¢ : 
: . . home and lay them against her face among her 
. pal 1 a "4 rd }; , ; , . = 
Sreen jomionsy ane eeudt ge hand th Rend, hair, and he would have to laugh at himself— 
And prowl about Love's throne. 





though there was sometimes a little hurt dismay 


Love, who has neither shield nor sword, but es 
: ere behind the laughter—Ninon was always so 





Only WINYS, ’ ° ; 
T ; oe i . ‘ laci¢ I urbe »vy his ecstasy. 
To guard him from their stings.” pla idly unpertu bed by his ecstasy om 
: They’ll have to be put in water,’’? she would 
HEY were married the next day in London say, and she would sit up in bed stretching 
by special licence. ‘Their union brought round, perfect arms, throwing her hair back. 


S@ange bewilderment to Dick, Ninon ig, Dick. Is it 


Shove them in the water jt 
viewed it with chill, cynical scorn. When his ” 


time I got up? 


soul flamed up to find and hold her soul, she The lashes always hid her eyes when he 
saw only the rather absurd manifestation of kissed her. He never saw into her soul. Some 
man’s passion. She did not attempt to hold times, in the days that were to come after, he 


anything from him, yet he was at times horribly would remember that. 








aware that she gave him nothing—nothing. After their fortnight in London they went on 
And, for the rest, she &ept him enthralled. She down to see Alice in the country. He told 
was so beautiful, so exquisite in her person, in Ninon a lot about Alice. He was very anxious 
her clothes They bought things together, for they should be friends. Alice was such a good 
Nin n had lost everything she possessed on the rt really, but he had never been able to per: 
be and Dick had been intending to buy him- suade his friends in the old days to like her. 
self a new outfit. He had a good deal of money Alice was nearly ten years olde r than himself. 
saved, he spent it on her lavishly, it was real (here had been two other babies in the family 
joy to him to buy her beautiful things. They between himself and her, but they had both 
took rooms in an hotel close to Hyde Park and died, and the mother had died in giving birth 
spent a glorious fortnight London was more to Dick. That was why he had been s0 precious 
wonderful to him this time than he had ever to his father. He had come after long frus 
remembered it to be. It was May—a month of trated hopes. All Mr. Sutley’s ambitions had 
soft skies, warm winds and fragrant flowers. been based on a son, he had been content to 
He was always buying flowers for Ninon. He sacrifice his wife to obtain one. So Alice had 
would get up early in the morning and, leav had to mother Dict It brought her closer to 
ig her still asleep, he would sally out and walk him than the ordinary relationship of brother 
through the fresh street—how amazingly fresh and sister would have done. He could condone 
the streets of London can be on a May morning all Alice’s peculiarities because of the love she 
—how well she forgets or hides the creeping gave him. But other people, he knew, found 
horrors of her nights. He would go down to Alice very peculiar. There had never, as far as 
the world’s flower market and buy great he knew, been any talk of her marrying anyone. 
bunches, daft lils, jonquils, violets, narcissi. She was, it seemed, just one of those spinster 


Ol 
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whom love has absolutely passed by. She was 
seared by no anguish of regret, made gentle by 
no tender memories, she was just rather bitter 
and very lonely. Dick felt sure that the loneli- 
ness accounted for much of her bitterness. He 
wanted her often to come out to 
1 in Africa, but she had always refused. She 
had a great horror, he knew, of proving in any 
sort of way a drag upon him. He had wired 
telling her of his safety the day of his marriage, 
but he had kept the latter fact back to tell her 
in a letter. 

‘* We were engaged before on board ship,’’ he 
said to Ninon. ‘I think I had better tell he: 
that, hadn’t 1?”’ 

She watched him with lazy, quizzical eyes. 
‘“ It certainly sounds more orthodox,’’ she 
agre ed. 

So he had written that to Alice, and Alice had 
written back little stiff letters of welcome to 
Ninon, of congratulation to Dick. She hoped 
they would come and stay with her for as long 
as they could. For twelve years she had waited 
and planned for Dick’s return, her planning was 
valueless, she knew, in the face of this new 
arrival into their lives. Only, nothing of her 
very bitter disappointment was allowed into the 
letters. At the end of Dick’s she added, ‘1 
knew there must some day be a woman to take 
you from me, Dick. I can only hope she is 
worthy of you.” 

Unfortunately for her own happiness one 
glance at Ninon convinced Miss Sutley that 
this girl was not, could never be, worthy of her 
brother. It was unfortunate in more ways than 
for long tutelage under Aunt Susan had 
made Ninon very quick to detect and resent dis- 
approval, and, as the child Ninon had posed to 
protect herself against the criticism of her aunt, 
so now the woman Ninon put forward her most 
unpleasing mask of character as a shield against 
Miss Sutley’s dislike. Never had Dick spent 
such fortnight. He could take 
nor the other, and they 
hurting him abominably. 
wed war against 


ever- So 


hae 





one, 


an uncomfortable 
sides neither with one 
both succeeded in 


Ninon, because of her av his 





sister ; his sister, because he could see so plainly 
the barrier that she was raising between him 
self and Ninon. Alice had just lately purchased 
for herse)f a cottage in the country. It was an 
old, quaint place of uneven floors and doorways 
so low that one had to develop a perpetual stoop 
to pass under them in safety. It was, in many 
ways, gloriously uncomfortable, but into the pos 
sessing of it Miss Sutley had put all the starved 
forces of her heart. ‘The flowers in the garden 


were her babies; the cottage was her home. If 
you made disparaging remarks about water that 
' 


had to be pumped for all 
antique pump in the kit 


purposes through an 
hen sink, or spoke of 


the discomforts of a hip bath, you cut at Miss 
Sutley’s soul. It needed very little discernment 
to see that, and Ninon made many gently 
uttered disparaging remarks. She did not like 





- discomfort—that was essentially true—but, had 
been met with approval and appreciation, 
she could have picnicked with as great a zest 


as anyone else. Her attitude was summed w 
in the retort she flung at Dick one night when 
he attempted remonstrance over something she 
had said to Miss Sutley. 

** Why should I like her silly old 
tupid flowers? * said Ninon. . 
like my clothes or the way I 

** Well, for the matter € 
the way you’ve done your hair for the last few 
davs,’’ Dick was stung to retort, 








lay in the truth of his remark, for every day 
seemed to draw Ninon farther from him, make 
her more Jike the girl he had first seen and 
disapproved of on the day the boat left Ca 
Lown, 

*“ Is it a cast of * marry in hast nt a 


leisure ’ already? ’’ laughed Ninon. 
man, you had better see what you can do al 
getting rid of me, for I am 
never succeed 





in altering me or 


hair dressing.’’ 


‘“*T don’t want to alter gs id Dick 
harshly. He stood looking at her. She had 
slipped off her dress. With the folds of it lying 


about her feet, she paused to look up at hi 
and he thought that 
bare shoulders and ne 
things he had ever seen. He moved towar 
her quickly and put his hands on th whit 
arms, almost shaking her in his intensity. “1 
love you, Ninon. Can’t \ 
understand? I hav always loved 
that first day in the garden when I th 
was 


her soft white arms, het 


k were the most beautif 


madness to think 
how can I explain it?—it’s more than just 
ing this and this.’’ He buried his lips aga 
the fragrance of her neck, } wh sl 
He drew her cl t hit ~ e re | 
Ninon. The you that i ] 
and that you won’t even 

Perhaps for a second she w t hed. §S 
seemed at least to be vayil toward ! 
hands touching his where t eld 

* The real me,”’ she w ered Ah, D 
I don’t know, but I don’t think it’s w 
loving. 

It was the near 
making 
That 
her draw close to 
her hand stayed 
morning they left Ap} Cottage and went 
to t 

It was on the 
that « f 
the City and finding that N n had not 
returned from het } 
strolled down into the lour f the | 
for her. 
rather 


any resp 
night he 


1 





wh. 
third da 
ming bach 


town, 


The place wa mpt ive for a larg 
stout untidily ressed ma wl “ 
asking some questi at the ir ry off 

Dick strolled across to one of 
and the stout man, afte k glance 
and a nod to the girl inside t) ffice, follows 
him. 
“9 


Sut! » 79 ked tl mat Dich t down 
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Cen ee 


***You are old and you’re ill,’ he said fiercely, 


‘or I'd knock you down where you sit 


Dick nodded an affirmative, a little surprised. 
To his recollection he had never the man 
before. The fat face was lined and pallid and 
flabby, and the man was very shabbily dressed. 
It had been a mistake to call him fat, Dick 
realized. He had been very stout at 
one time, but illness or dissipation had taken all 
the fat from him. His in flabby 
fol 1s. 

‘Yes, I am Mr. 
I do anything for you? ”’ 

Well, I 


with y 


seen 


obviously 


skin hung 


Sutlev,’’ said Dick. ‘* Can 


have been wanting to have a talk 
1 ever since I came out of hospital a 
week or two ago,’? the man admitted. ‘* I’ve 
been ill, I’m still shaky. Ill sit down if 
you'll excuse me.”’ 

“Yes, do,” said Dick. He pushed forward a 
chair. He did not relish his companion, but 
the man was obviously speaking the truth when 
he said he’d been ill. 


very 


The man lowered himself 


into a chair cauti- 
ously and sighed, wiping his forehead. 
“Haven’t much longer to live,’’ he asserted, 


“and shan’t be sorry t 


home on 
the Goodman 


o go. Came 
nvll recollect a ship of 
that name, and buried my wife a weck before we 
left Cape Town. My Wile. lle linge red over 
the name. “ That’s your wife’s mother, you 
know,” he added suddenly and glanced acros 
at Dick. , % 

So this was the drunken stepfather of whom 
he had been told. Strange that out of those 
many hundreds of lives that had been lost this 
miserable wreck of a man should have emerged, 
saved! It gave Dick a shudder of revulsion to 


1 } ' ‘ 
perhaps y 
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think of this grotesque, flabby thing as Ninon’s 
stepfather, and she herself had never spoken 
about him—-never wondered as to his fate! 

** Oh!’ He forced himself to appear friendly. 
‘© So you are Mr. Samuelson? 


Hiow were you 
saved? Did they he 


get you into the boat: 
‘© They did,” Bill Samuelson nodded. ‘* Good 
pals I had. Not any thanks to Ninon though.”’ 
Again he flashed a glance at Dick. 
‘*T don’t know why you should have expected 








her to save you,”’ said Dick quietly. ‘It is 
generally up to the men on these occasions. 
From what I heard about you on board you 
were not in a condition to render assistance to 
anyone.’ 

‘* Drunk,’ the man _ admitted. *° Ouite 
drunk. It hit me hard losing Gracie. I sup- 
pose that little slut told you that——”’ 

Dick sprang to his feet. ‘* You are old and 


vou’re ill,’? he said fiercely, *f or I’d knock 





down where you sit.”’ 

** Put up your fists for a girl like her? *’ said 
Bill. He staggered to his feet, his face leered 
at Dick’s made hideous by the hate that dis- 
torted it. ‘* She, who has been any man’s to 
take this last two vears. She’s trap] you 
into marriage, that is what she has done, sit 
and she’s no daughter of mine, thank heaven 

It’s a lithering lie,’? said Dick, but his 


ing doubt. ‘‘ Get out of here before I 
kicked out.” 

Perhaps Bill realized how well his shaft had 
home. It is possible that Gracie’s hand 
‘lucked at his sleeve from out of the past. His 


whole soul was shaken by a horrible overmaste 
1 
} 


gone 
i 
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whole nature had, during past few months, 
been twisted by sorrow and drink. 
Oh, undoubtedly drink had a good deal to do 
with it. He laughed a little unsteadily and 
pushed back his chair. 

** It’s truth that is blithering,’’ he said, 





the 


and hate 


& 


not 


my lies. You’ve married her, you'll find out 
the truth for yourself. Dll leave you to it. I 
don’t want nothing from you or her. Sh 
weren’t my daughter. My name’s Samuelson. 


Her mother brought her to live with us a matter 
of three reckon her 
killed my ide—never have been. 
It’s her sickens me, I 


ago. I goings on 
I’m no pr 


heartlessness that 
l 


years 
wite. 


reckon "—he paused and plunged for a word 
that he had once heard used by some re)j¢ ted 
lover of Ninon’s, and that had clung to him ever 
since—‘‘ I reckon she is a vampire—she is.”’ 


** Will you please go, 
set like a mask, ‘I 
keep my hands off you much longer. 

‘* I’m going,” Bill agreed, shambling past 
‘** You tell her I’ve been, that’s all. Watch her 
face. She’ll know I'll have told a thing or twe 
against her. She knows I hate her.” He 


muughed and lurched off d ut int 


Dick. His face 


shan’t be able 
> 


said 


was stern 


Wn the room ¢ 


the hall beyond 

Dick watched him g Standing very up 
right, his hands clenched, he stood and stared 
after the ugly, slouching figure. Jealousy and 
doubts swept up against his thoughts like a 
swarm of poisonous, swift stinging flies. Lov 
may have power to cast out fear—she has no 
power to expel jealousy, and jealousy fed itself 
on the doubts in his heart. He stood there for 


heart and mind, 
jealousy of a 


love. Th at last he moved 


the 
and 
trong 
stiffly. 
* He 





man’ 


must get newhere 





an open quiet spact IIe must 

doubts it by him f befor he saw Ninon. 
He must find his faith in her again before he 
faced her with this man’s lies. For they m 
be lies. Lies born t of hate and spite, and 
yet—and vet—— So many things about he: 
rose up to mock h sht-for faith, to goa 


his love. Her prompt, indifferent acquiescen 





the surrender of her body while her soul—he 
» well—her ee 
] - } ; 
hint f her a 
1 shield p 
membering ne of t gs 
indifferent f ty ki 
sible Had he l t ] i 
Would t fall al il 1¢ it h leet 
pulled from its throne 1 th irse hatred 


that horrible man? 
if this thing were tru 





He had been walking a sly 
now he paused, staring in front of 
‘ na frown. Some time ago he 
streets behind and strode on into 
i th ur \ great deserted stretch 
f green lay r 1 him. Away in the distar 
\ e the t vent, figures passed backward 





t 


and forwards, hurrying y on business, or . 
loitering along together in pairs. ‘“‘If it is | Y 
true I shall kill her.’ His thoughts came t i 
that sudden pause. ‘“‘ It w ‘ t t th 
her than to go on loving “Sag ey 
And then his heart I 1 it 9 c 2 ' he 
thought. How could he kill her It was ' 
hideous, unthinkable, but was all the 1 t tl 
times more hideous, mor inthinkable. ‘* Sh ; 
who has been any man’s to take this last | t 
vears.’? The words seemed to shriek with 4 i 
laughter as they sang in his ears. d he |} ' D 
loved her, loved her! No wonder I t 





gently, sarcastically amuse 

Ile was goa 
that way lay madness, he realized. 
In an affair like 


} 
not do, 


te bring clear, well-balanced judgment t ‘ 
on the facts. Supposing the girl had \ 
him into marriage. After all, it had I | 
openly, very easily done. It was 


the fool, not she who |} 
And then, quite suddenly and 


ha l bee nh 
villain. 














it came to him that he did not 1] 
more. It was rather lil W t é 
dream that has entranced int I 
felt dazed and numb—he 1 1} ‘ 
it feeling them. H id ve 
hat simplified thi v f . 
hrunk from the thous } } 
et his mind accepted th ni 
11s love quit calmly. A 
n his heart love pushed tl harshly f 
throne cowered in t 
dlreams, covering lf with hurt w 
You cannot kill S, I \ n, < 
him over and forget hit t er or lat 
he will call to you, plead w 
Dick went back to his hotel, upstairs to t 
room. Ninon was there, sitting in 
hair bv the fir | 
vrapp She looked up with a litt \ 
th l. 
** Why, Dick,” s 11d w la 
Wher have \ ! | 
te Ilave 
il anu t 
bat C 
3 f rT \ t 


{ 4 4 
\\ lh ¢ 
it he } ird \\ 
tor nl : v 
why sh Lh t tA 
th that I I 
t r t And ] 5 
rt « hed still \ 1g ‘ 
lragmel f hi \ t ! 
‘sR ® > he said a ] t 
I 1 t want a I A 
ft walk across t par] tit w 
] ‘ 
But not t \ t 1 , l 
\ n Sh F . g 
the perfum her f 1 ont to hu 











“ Has anything happened, in business, I mean? 
You look a little strange, Dick.” 

It seemed that she was coming close to him, 
that she might be going to touch him. Her 
evebrows were a little raised in that maddening 
half tantalizing look of wonder with which sh« 
always greeted his outbursts of devotion, and in 
that second while he stood watching her, Dicl 
fought the greatest battle with base temptation 
that he had ever been called upon to fight. 
For if he were to hold out his hands and take 
her as she stood before him then, it would be 
to kill, he knew, every decent instinct in his 
soul. Then, with a strange sharp sound, almost 
of pain, he turned away from her eyes. He 
strode quickly to the door. 

“Yes,”? he said harshly. “I am upset— 
You won’t mind being by yourself, 
taken another room. I think 








worried. 
will you? l’ve 
I'll go to it.”’ 
Before her astonishment could find any words 
he had gone, shutting the door behind him. 
But the hotel saw very little of him for the rest 
of the night. Some restlessness drove him out 
He walked a 
les. Towards morning he found 
himself out on the great common that is the 
beginning of Hampstead Heath. One or tw 
policemen had looked at him curiously, but no 
him or spoken to him. He 
was tired out and he dropped on to the 
and lay slowly 
London. H« 


to pace up and down the streets. 
great many m1 


one had detained 
grass 
watching the sun 
being over the myriad 


creep int 
roofs of 


had come to a curious conclusion during his 
night’s vigil. It was, so any ordinary sane 
man would have told him, a quite mad scheme, 
but it seemed to him the only solution of the 
problem. For, in the end, he still loved her. 





1 known that as he had turned away from 
1e offered last night. She was his, he must 
keep her, he knew, for as long as she would 
stay. He must keep her or kill her, and he 
ld never have the courage to do the last. 
But until she should come to him, the mockery 
1 the untruth laid aside, with her soul laid 
are for his soul to read, with her heart eager 











for his love—as, dear God, it had never yet 
been eager, he himself would hold his man’s 
love away from het 

A strange, mad scheme, born out of fealousix 
and doubts! The sun rising slow and red, 
veiled by the faint mist of a spring mornin 
suddenly threw his veils aside and leapt int 
full splendour. A million roofs shone damp and 
glistening under his touch, a medley of chimn 
pots and towers and church steeples showed 
out like the drawings on an artist’s page. Th 
silver thread of the river ran in and out be 
tween the houses and the palaces, and unde 
Dick’s body the grass of Hampstead Heath 
smelt earthy and sweet. A new spring day 


born into the world, heralded by faint sounds 
of market carts rumbling along the high road 
—and by the murmuring sound of some sheep a 
little to the left of him roused from their night’s 
inactivity to browse 


A spring day. 


iwain. 
Ilow far removed in his heart 


6 


N 


from the spring days of the last month. Yester- 
day he had brought Ninon Lis usual gitt of 
flowers, and contrary to her usual custom she 
had remembered the gift sufficiently to pin a 
bunch into the front of her dress when she went 
out. And he had been moved to kiss both 
flowers and wearer. 

‘That had been yesterday, it seemed like years 
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CHAPTER VI 

“A Thrown-Away Flower” 

‘ Poor words 
not aie, 
Pride holds its banner between 


INON acce pted his 


seeming 


unsaid. Poor dreams that will 


“u and I,”’ 


new attitude with 
Yet behind this 
indifference there burnt a strange rest- 
lessness that surprised her even while it hurt. 
At first she supposed that it was her pride that 
resented the drawing away of his allegiance— 
but even when she clung most stubbornly to 
this belief, she had to whisper to herself that 
the hurt struck at something deeper than her 
yride. All her life—at least all her child 
ife—she had been starved for love, and the 
lack of it had built round her heart a shield 
of hardness and _ selfishness. Gracie had 
thrown herself against this shield in 
but it is to be remembered that she came 
to Ninon out of a world from which th 
girl drew back repulsed, horrified. But in 
Dick, in Dick’ in the homage that his 
love paid her, in his companionship, Ninon had 
found much that her heart hungered for. You 
cannot in the space of a month or two throw 
aside a habit that has grown to be yours 
through the space of twenty years. Ninon 
could not all at once change her nature. She 
was even a little amazed at herself for feeling 
hurt. She drew back into the shell of self from 
which she had just been emerging, and tried to 
make herself believe that its armour was as 
immune as ever it had been, but without suc- 
Something, it seemed, had crept within 
the very innermost recess of her stronghold, and 
the flutter of its wings made her restless. 
Yet she could not go to Dick and plead for 
his love, question his change of behaviour. 


indifference. 


vain— 


. 7 > 
Ss ve, 





Pride absolutely forbade that. Had she not 
been the queen, doling out scant favour of 
smiles and caresses? Could she stoop from that 
to become the beggar, pleading for a little 
grace? Man has raised woman to the pedestal 


of the royal giver, she goes against all her 
ethics, all her traditions, if she becomes the 
rather, let us say that, if she 
t must be by disguised ways. 

Dick joined Ninon at lunch on the day after 
is night’s vigil. He had not seen her before, 
for Ninon invariably breakfasted in bed, and 
he himself had come home, bathed and chai 
eaten a hurried breakfast and gone out again. 
A fever of unrest was on him. The enforced 
idleness of his next three months’ leavs 


Ww er, or wooes, 





was hate- 
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ful to him. He must get back to work, he 
realized. Work—life on the  plantation—had 
satisfied him for the last twelve years. H«: 
must get back and plunge himself into it 
again. 

**] find I have had to alter my plans,’’ he 
said to Ninon, after a brief greeting. ‘* I must 
get back to Africa. I don’t know how you feel 
about it. I have been thinking perhaps it is 
hardly fair to ask you to come out with me. 
I don’t quite know what to do about it.’’ 

She looked up at him a little startled. In 
fact, she was feeling altogether a little startled 
this morning. ‘* It does not matter to me when 
we go,’’ she said. ** Has something very 
worrying happened, Dick? ”’ 

** It’s nothing that need worry you,’’ he said 
quickly. ‘* You'll be ready to start, then, in a 
fortnight or three weeks? ” 

** Why, of course,’’ Ninon laughed. Perhaps 
his bad temper—for, instinctively, she felt his 
anger against her was due to business worries. 
** There is nothing to hold me to London or 
England. Where do we sail from, Dick? ” 

** Tilbury, I expect,’’ he said. ‘* I shall have 
to give Alice a week. You’d hate that, wouldn’t 
you? What would you like to do? Stay here, 
or will you go to your aunt, Miss Dobson? ”’ 

** Oh, I don’t think I could do that,’’ said 
Ninon, ‘‘ even though she did write quite a 
nice letter about our marriage. She was so 
very rude to mother, you know.’’ 

** Did your mother mé 
asked, and again 
There was such ri 


an much to you? ”? he 
Ninon looked up amazed. 
ughness in his question. 
Perhaps he realized that himself, for he frowned, 
pushing aside his chair and standing up. ‘ 1 
should not like to leave you here,’’ he said 
extenuation, ‘‘ and I must go to Alice.” 
“*You want really to get rid of me for a fort 
night,’’ said Ninon. Her voice sounded cold, 
scornful. She was really-so amazingly hurt 
That is quite easy, Dick. I am so used to 
looking after myself. I do not think you need 
be nervous, and I promise to be quite respect 


in 


You will not go to your aunt—even if I 
ask you to? ”? Dick suggested, his hand on the 


** No,’’ she flashed back at him, * si 
not be very wise of you to ask, would it? 

Yet, after he had gone, she felt stupidly in 
clined to cry, and passed the afternoon very 
aimlessly, feelin re lonely than sh 
of self-satisfaction 
She took nearly two hours to dress herself that 
night for dinner. She was oddly dissatisfied 
with herself, her clothes. She chose at last 





had ever felt in 





i 
dress that Dick had bought for her. He had 
seen it in some fashionable dressmaker’s win- 
dow, and he had not been satisfied until Ninon 
had tried it on and had it fitted to suit her. It 
was a flimsy thing of gauze and silver tissue. 
The silver sparkled and danced with every 
movement; a broad ribbon of it defined het 
) 


Waist; small 


straps of it ran across het 
ers. At first she did her hair high, a 


she had worn it that first ¢ g that Dick h 
n her It was an ultra il I tyle, « 
it was quite true what tl hair dresser, wh 


had shown her how to do it, had told her, 
You must possess perfect features and colour. 
ing to be able to do vour hair like that.’ Yet 


to-night, the effect displ 1 her. She had t 
shake it down and do it again, whi 

tated taking the dress off 1 made } tw 
minutes late for dinner, and then she wa 


really pleased with herself. She th 
way she had done her hair made h 
young and rather silly, but she had 


please Dick. She looked eagerly to see the a 
miration leap into his eyes. He w 1 cor 
towards her, she thought, his hand t, his 
face alight, and, if the waiter wa not in 


room, he would want to pull her t 
kiss her. And she would pretend to | 


amused, and she would draw awa 
traighten her frock and say, ‘* Don’t be 
Dick. You're crushing my fr 

thing would be as it had been before, delightf 
ly 7 } 


wildering, a lit ( 
So she floated into tl 


ff her frock shining round 








low as Dick loved to see it, with little r 
ends that insisted on blowing fr 


curls, and against the whit f hex 
the gold-brown of her hair, had pinne 
of his favourite flowers—a star-like 1 


She was very beautiful and, tl 
not realize it, it was her woman’s way 
ing for his love. It said, just 
any words could have 


able to read it aright, “ I x @ 
Won’t you love me-a littl I 
Instead of which Dick 1 zed that ‘ 


tempting him, that was 
whiten, his lips set i1 
**You are a little late,’’ | id, *‘and I 


have taken seats for the t t _ a 
that it matters much. It’s the Adolphus show 
and it never seems to matter how 1 h I 
first act you miss.”’ 
“ Oh,”? said Ninon. “1 ry. I 

know.”® She put up a 1 that t bled 

é r so slightly 1 tw 1 1 he 
hair. She hoped h \ 


a nuisance, I shall have t my h 
I just rolled it up anvhow I have } 
t headache this afternoon.”’ 

** Perhaps y¢ would rather t 
Dick politely. l 
and the waiter cam n with the , 
doesn’t matter either wa 

* Oh no, I should t 
headache has ne, and I 
pudding and do my hair while you are having 
yours.’ 

‘Why troubie,” he said, but he would not 
lift his eyes to look at her. ‘It looks al 


right.’ 





* But then you aren’t much judge, are 
u?’’ said Ninon. The old defiar had come 


o her vy 
rl 





a 


nee an yt 














Thev ate their meal in comparative silence 
after that, broken by a few frigid remarks fo: 
the waiter’s benefit, and before the pudding 
Ninon ran upstairs as she had said she would 
and came down again in a surprisingly short 
time with everything changed. She had on a 
flaming green dress now—a thing of light, 
sinuous beauty, and her hair was in keeping 
with her dress. It was the waiter who found 
the twisted, torn out narcissus flower under the 
table, and he swept it up with the other crumbs. 
He could not know what a rather patheti 
little hope lay broken with its petals, but he 
did know that his young couple had had a fight. 
He took enough interest in them to have ob 
served that, and he thought it was a pity, for 
he was old enough to know that though lovers’ 
quarrels may end in sweet reunions, it is quite 
a different thing to quarrel after marriage. 

The Adolphus play was not a thing, as Dick 
had foretold, whose plot wanted much following. 
There was a great deal of magnificent scenery 
and suitable music, and there were certain 
actors and actresses who every now and then 
moved in front of the magnificent scenery and 
made speeches that it was difficult to hear, so 
vast and crowded was the great house. In the 
third act there was one scene of tense passion 
where a man renounces the woman whom he 
loves and choses in her place—religion. It 
would be more just to say that religion forces 

o renounce the woman, for the agony of 
his love tore him even while his soul conquered. 
Here the actor had his chance and rose to it 
superbly, conquering even the scenery by the 
earnestness of his emotion, and the great house 
listened spell-bound, a great sigh shaking it as 
the final words fell among the silence. The 

r must surely have been through some such 
great moment himself, Dick thought, to be able 
to portray it so vividly. He, too, must have 
fought for his own soul against a woman’s love 
and conquere 


1. His father’s religion came 
back to Dick as he listened to the man on the 
stage, calling upon the God whom he had so 
nearly forsaken. His father’s religion, which 
had been a straight and narrow, high-walled 
road to God. He had given so little thought to 
religion all these years while he had been living 
Straight, making good; yet now he seemed to 
know that all the battles he had fought, all the 
temptations he had conquered, had been won 
because of his father’s religion. And now it 
reared itself vividly alive within his heart and 


took its stand against the woman whom he 
| 


loved. 

Man’s religion is not always quite sane, nor, 
we would fain believe, always quite what God 
would wish to have it. It sprang, in Dick’s 
case, from tortured emotion and_ puritanical 
inheritance; it was in his mind a grim, con- 
demning force, 


Ninon watched the problem worked out on 


the stage from another standpoint. The music, 
the lights and the colours had helped to dispel 
the memory of her last defeat. She felt soothed 
and warmed and inclined ta draw closer to 
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Dick's companionship and adoration which she 
could not but believe in these surroundings had 
been returned to her. 

“It seems to have been a lot of fuss about 
nothing, doesn’t it, Dick? *? she asked, as the 
curtain came down amidst thunderous applause. 
** Loving God is quite different from loving 
people. I don’t see why one should mix it up, 
and, anvway, isn’t it better to take what one 
can see than to reach after what one can only 
believe in?” 

He turned to look at her with hard eyes. ‘I 
don’t suppose you would understand it,’ he 
said. ‘* Shall we go on to supper somewhere, 
or straight back? ”’ 

** Oh, straight back,’? she answered, and 
shivered a little, drawing her cloak around her. 

** Well, then, I'll put you in a taxi and walk 
home myself,’? he said, ‘if you’ll excuse me. 
I feel restless, I want to walk it off.’ 

*“Oh no, of course I don’t mind,’?? Ninon 
agreed. 





In the taxi she sat very upright, her hands 

tight held, her eves blinking against unwilling 
tears. 
I am an absolute idiot,’’ she scolded herself. 
** What does it matter to me? Why should it 
matter? When he has got over being cross, I'll 
just show him that I, too, can be cross.’’ 

And on that, a sudden thought came to her. 
Perhaps he was angry with her about Annt 
Susan. Why, how silly. She laughed at the 
solution. She would wait up for him and ask 
him if that was why he was cross. ‘‘ I don’t 
even mind going,’’ 
really wants me to.”’ 

Which shows how quickly Ninon was altering 
under the influence of a force in which she did 
not even believe. 

She sat and waited in the hall of the hotel, 
her coat held round her. It was a little cold 
and Dick seemed to be a very long time 
coming. 


her thoughts ran, ‘‘ if he 


The other people who came in and hurried 
across to the lift stared at her, but she was very 
used to being stared at. And then, at last, Dick 
came. Her heart gave the most ridiculous jump 
as she saw his lithe, strong figure, his set face 
and grave mouth. She went across to meet him, 
and she was a little surprised at the quick red 
that leapt into his face as he saw her. 

‘* I waited for vou,’’ she said. ‘‘ I felt cold. 
I thought perhaps we could ring and have some 
coffee before we went to bed.’’ 

It was the first excuse that came to her li 
Dick moved beside her to the lift. 

“© OF course,’’ he agreed. ‘‘ Why didn’t vou 
go up and order it for yourself? I am sorry to 
have kept you waiting.”’ 

‘© Oh, that didn’t matter,’? said Ninon. ‘1 
am not a bit tired or sleepy.”’ 

She was trying to find words in which to tell 
him of her intention of doing as he liked about 
Aunt Susan all the time while he poured out the 
coffee and handed it to her, and the waiter came 
and went from the room, and in the end they 
came in a-rather undignified rush after Dick 


ps. 
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had said good night and was holding open th 
door for her. 
** 1 don’t really mind about Aunt Susan,”’ shi 


said. ‘lI don’t mind about going 
there.’’ 
‘© T should prefer it,” he answered stiffly. 
Ninon hesitated, her eyes on his face. Is 
that,”’ 
He shut the door su 
from it and her. 
‘* Have I seemed to you cross? he said. 
I am sorry, I did not intend that you sh 
think that.’’ 
** Well,”? she said, she had t 


for she felt herself pe ril sly near t irs, = y¥¢ 


mean, I 


she asked, ‘‘ what you are cross 


ly and moved awa 





it 
terday and to-day there seems to have beet 
something. I don’t really mind,’’ she threw 
her head, ‘** but I think you ought to tell 1 
what is wrong, what it is I have done.”’ 

‘* Perhaps it is just that,’’ said Dick slowly 


** You don’t really mind, do you? ”’ 


* You knew that when y married me,’’ sh 
said, ‘*‘ it did not seem to matter.’’ 

** It has come to matter,’’ he answered. He 
turned to look at her, her coat had slipped f: 


} 


her shoulders; her light low-cut dress, her tight 
bound hair jarred on him. 
body was on edge to-night, sensitive. 

laughed Ni 


” 


* But that is ridiculous, 
I have never let it show—or 
a7 

And then suddenly the man’s 
ence broke, her lau 
heart. All the horrible doubt 
had conceived seemed true in 
light scorn. 

** Don’t,”” he said harshly, abruptly. ‘* Don’t 

for heaven’s sake don’t. ‘To you it has meant 





nothing—nothing—it would mean nothing if I 
were to give my very soul and grovel in the 





dirt, so long as it was at your feet, you wouldn’t 
mind. But I—I * he broke off and turned 
away, resting hi ands on the ma ] 





laying his head on them. 
ying 


whispered, * and yet I can’t let you go, I can't 
I can’t.’’ 
Ninon stood staring at him. She was \ 


far from comprehension, and she was more t 
a little angry. Anger drowned for t I 


the fact that she had wanted to win } 
ness when she had thought } to be 1 
angry against her 

** This is all rather theatrical, isn’t it? *’ she 
said. ‘‘ Three months ago when you asked 1 


to marry you I 
accept you—I sai 
from a life that is 





love you. I neither believe in nor understand 


love. Isn’t that more or ] id? 
** Yes,’”’ admitted Dick. For a second or 


more he st6od there, his back to her, his 
bowed. Then he straightened himself al 
and turned to her. His face was white, th 


were hard lines round his mouth. ‘* Yes,”’ 
said again, 1 
speak to you as I did just now. 
and forget about it. We stand at opposit 








f a pole, there is 1 living t ] 
is Man al wife ul d i I 
there? \ ] s @ g I 
pected this be I est, as y say 
you married me to get 1 new C 
I am still al to cart t that t 





Il can t ist } I t 
r dramat ‘gal \ 
** But,’ Ni \ - H 
way from her, this w \ : 
wanted, she realized. It was t t ) f 
lands a t her t t sl la 1 hig I 
e feel of his 3 ag s. Yet ' 
I ps dumb, ar ‘ 1 ' 
stand her \ 








put in bitterly. That I 
."* ). ae ld t . 
ive f ht ta t \ t 
1; vou will nev Wat 
tt it has | it i t 9 
1 I have, I think, Good night 
1 must ¢ as 8 ¥ \ ' 
S n I shall " A] t j 
the week before w that w | 
weeks’ time I will tad 
and I shall me ba 
W k Vi 1 1a \ 1 
me know what you t t . 
Ninon did not 11 
She found she < t I had | 
speak it would t l | 
e of his arms t t . 3 
impossibl She swept t | t 
fl ling to her ch KS, the | ¢ } y 
eyes. 
CHAPTER VII 
Rachel | 
t 
“7 judge her by the soul in me f 
ie . , has 7 
Ti , i 
ISS SUTLEY vw ig 
her garden 5 
cha t 
very ent $ t ! 
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Miss Sutl ad 
very _ - { 
1) ud] 
n 1 she put Bb ] 
tie I t 
1 I She lt 
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lit y ' 
e inclined t ] I 
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It is strange how lonely is the life of even the 
most emancipated lady if there 
babies in it. 


elderly have 
never been any 

Arraved in a very faded blue dress of her own 
designing, useful and quite shape- 
less. with an ancient blue sun-bonnet tied with 
] 


essentially 
her grey hair, and a 
r hands, Miss Sutley 
and as she worked she 


prim precision over 


arge 


r of gloves protecting h 





sed among the beans, 





lked in short, concisive phrases to her brother 
who lay rather lazily on the grass patch behinc 
h 
ack 


“le in a 
beans are almost—well, 


** Beans, now,”’ 


said Miss Sutley. 
but 


curious fact, Dick, 





ilmost immoral. One cannot, it appears, keep 
them t rhey are the most difficult 
plants len to manage. Now my 
poppi glanced across at Dick and 
sighed—Dick was so obviously not attending. 


bent to her beans again and her 
disapprobation. Dick had 
days ago and he had not 
ught that extremely irritating girl wife with 


He had explained 


me back to her three 





her absence by saying 

he plans had been hurriedly altered. 
t . 

He was returning to Africa at once, and Ninon 

had had and say good-bye to her own 

An old aunt he had said, rather 

ly, who lived at Wimbledon. Miss Sutley 


sed her lips during this recital, and had 











1 from saying what she felt, namely, 
was very glad that Ninon had not 


ight it necessary to pay her a farewell visit. 
beyond that, they had never referred to 
girl again. ‘There had followed two days 


of rather forced c rsations, strained 





ynve rather 


silences, and to-day, under a flood of sunshine, 
Miss Sutley had returned to her gardening and 


Dick had 
read the 


watch her and 
paper. He was not reading the paper 
though, he had not even glanced at it, 
vidently, the subject of beans did not interest 
m. Miss Sutley sighed again and down 
The 1ine had thawed her this 
morning, she felt towards Dick as she had so 
It in the old had got into 
some scrape iging, yet unwilling, t 


said that he would 


and, 


laid 
her knife. ! 


sun 
ften { days when he 
and was k 


ner 





I e in . 
“ Dick,”? she said gently, ** Dick, my dear, 
do you think if I came over there and sat in the 


shade beside you, you could tell me what is 
worrving you? ’”’ 


He looked up at her, flushing a little. 
n with 


** Get 
mine,’’ he said, 
“there is no reason why you should be idle 
And I was listening, I heard you 
ing the poor plants’ moral character.”’ 


your beans, sister 


ecause I am. 
malign 








“Beans are interesting,’? admitted Miss 
Sutley ; nevertheless she came resolutely towards 
fim and sat down, ** but I am really more 
interested in you, Iick.’? She pulled off o rf 
the gardening gloves and laid a hand on his 
“ What is the matter—can’t you tell me? ” 

He put his other hand over hers quickly. 
“1 could tell you before anyone else,’’ he said, 


“if 1 could put the thing into words at all, 
Alice, but 1 can’t.” 
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* You 
words 


should try,’”? she said. ‘“* Bottled up 
and thoughts ferment till they get to be 
ike a poison in one’s system. Let me help you, 
) 


] 


ick. Hasn’t it got something to do with 
Ninon? ’’ 
‘* Yes,’’ he admitted; he lowered his eyes 


from her challenging gaze. 

** I knew it,’’ nodded Miss Sutley. ‘* Oh, my 
dear, my dear, I was afraid for you from the 
moment I saw her. Ah—don’t think it was all 
jealousy. I was jealous, but I should not have 
let that count if she had been the sort of wife 
1 wanted you to have.’? 

** You did not like her,’’ said Dick, 
that, and she knew it. Perhaps, knowing that, 
she could not show at her best to you.” 

got a best? ”? asked Miss Sutley. 
I am going to speak my own mind 
I It may hurt you, but I want to be 
absolutely frank. That girl, Dick, is one of the 
worst products of the present age. 
lutely selfish; most of the biggest sins of our 
world are founded on that. There were other 
reasons why it hurt me intolerably to see her as 
your wife, but were things which you 
yourself must and chosen with your 
; They were for you to choose.’ 

“If I ask you, will you tell me what these 


** T knew 








out. 





She is abso- 


those 
have seen 


eyes open, 


things were that you disliked in Ninon?” 
asked Dick. 
‘* If you ask me, of course I must tell you,”’ 


said Miss Sutl Instinctively she straight- 
ened herself. ‘I should have said the girl was 
not of our class. I disliked the way she 
dressed, the things she talked of, the words she 


sed. She gave me the impression 


f being ”’ 
she hesitated for a moment over the word— 
‘* bad—morally bad, I mean, Dick.” 

She felt his hand tighten under hers. “ I 
loved her,’’ was all he said. ‘ It seems tha 
these 1 of things cannot make any difference 
to love.”? 


Chen it is true?’ said Miss 
been afraid of is true? 


hit at vou already through 


Sutley. 
She has 
one of these 


**T don’t know,” 


\ , I don’t 
torture.’’ He took 


Dick spoke slowly. ‘* That 
know and my soul is in 


his hands away quickly and 











rammed them into his pockets, she could feel 
tl 1e was drawing himself away from her. 
I talk like a crazy idiot, don’t I?” he 
laughed, ‘* but it is pretty near torture. To 
loubt ar prod wicked thoughts along 
one’s agine horrible things, and 

to have fight them all with but more 
loubts ¢ und doubts.’? He turned to 
her abr can’t talk to you about it, 
Alice.’ he said. ‘* You’ve been frank, you’ve 
hown me that you dislike her, and I—well, I 
wwe her. I want to find someone,’’ he laughed 
a little bitterly, *‘ who will defend her against 


my doubts. I don’t want them rubbed in any 


1 
‘1 can understand that,” agreed Miss Sutley, 
‘* but 1 think | am fond enough of you and fair 
enough to judge impartially. Will you tell me 
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what your doubts are, Dick? 
help, at least by sharing.”’ 

He was tempted to refuse, and yet in the end 
he told her. What he had said was true, he 
was so desperately in need of someone who 
would stand forth in defence of Ninon against 
his own black thoughts. Rather a pitiful pass 
for love to have come to, one must admit. 

Miss Sutley listened till he came to the end of 
the story. To say that it appalled her would not 
be far from the truth, but she hid her feelings 
fairly successfully. She had promised to be 
impartial in her judgment, and, dismissing all 
memory of Ninon as the girl who had annoyed 
and fretted her, she strove very hard to be at 
least just. Dick’s insane foolishness had to be 
blamed quite as much as the girl’s craftiness. 
For Miss Sutley agreed with Bill Samuelson, 
undoubtedly Ninon had tricked Dick into 
marrving her. At the same time, a man has no 
business to be tricked over such a solemn affair 
as matrimony. Miss Sutley allowed that thought 
to weigh in her judgment. 

‘““My dear,’? she said when he had finished, 
*“ have you spoken to Ninon of what this man 
has said? It is surely only fair to ask her if 
it is true.” 

** I cannot,” said Dick. ‘* Can’t you see how 
impossible it would be for me to ask her. If 
she turned to me and laughed and said, ‘ Yés, 
it is true—what does it matter?’ I should kill 
her, I should have to kill her.’’ 

** That is a ridiculous way of talking,’’ said 
Miss Sutley. She felt that her brother was 
being hysterical, and such weakness coming 
from him amazed and irritated her. ‘I must 
say, Dick, I think you are being very foolish 
over the whole affair. I am not very versed in 
love, I have never been in that—some people 
describe it as happy—state. But if you have 
been in love and it has led you to make an jndis- 
creet marriage with a girl about whom you 
know nothing, it does not appear to me to be 
reasonable to talk of killing her when you 
happen to hear something unpleasant about her. 
Besides, my dear boy, it may not, after all, be 
true.” 

There was not as much conviction as she 
would have liked to put into her last remark. 
She glanced at him, he was looking away from 
her, his face moodily set-in grave lines. 

** What then have vou decided to do? ’’ she 
“Are you finding a way out of this 
miserable tangle, Dick? ” : 

He threw out his hands—it was a movement 
denoting despair. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said. ‘* You 
won't call it a way out, I don’t suppose.’? In 
the face of Alice’s crisp summing up he felt that 
his great battle for his soul had been a thing of 
wasted energy. ‘‘ Ninon is coming to Africa 
with me. I asked her in that last talk I had 
with her to decide what she would like to do, 
and she has chosen to coine. I had a letter this 
morning, love is finished between us. At least,” 
he laughed a little, ‘‘ that is an absurd way to 
put it, for she has never loved me, but there is 
the dry husk of conventionality left.’’ 


Let me try and 


asked. 


** IT am an old maid,’’ said Miss Sutley, a 
shade sarcastically, ‘* I know nothing about such 
things, all the same, allow me to tell you, Dick, 
that that .last remark is utter rubbish. You 
are taking her with you because you still love 
her, because—if she loved you—you would be 
willing to condone everything else. Is that not 
or 
Dick sprang to his feet The hot sun glinted 
on the grass, shone on the coloured flowers in 
the garden, reflected itself in the 
of a blue sky. His heart surged within him. 
** Why shouldn’t it be true? ” he asked. ‘* Why 
shouldn’t it? I can’t give her up—I can’t. | 
would sooner give up life itself.’ 

He said good-bye to Miss Sutley a week later 
and went back to town. Ninon had not been 
down to her aunt, and she seemed, during his 
ded in encasing herself in 
indifference towards his 


clear depth 


absence, to have succet 
an armour of absolute 
moods. She was prepared to be cheerfully com 
plaisant about everything, and in 
fricndliness towards him thet 
which he could feed his great longing for sor 


was nothing upon 


sign of love. Outwardly she had reverted to the 
Ninon whom he had first n and disapproved 


of on board ship. 
They sailed by the /edea, a small boat that 
was to make its way to Mombassa through the 


Suez Canal. She was crowded to ex I 
turning planters with tl wives and families 





so, even if they had asked for it, there w 
have been no chance 
themselves. Dick shared one of the de 
with two other men, and Ninon’ 
right away in the bowel 
met like ordinary ac 
times they would stroll togeth 
sit side by side on their d 
had little to say to eacl 


whatsoever of a cabin t 


julaintal 


h otl 
had been a week at sea Nil 
herself with her customary 
shippers. 

The women were sorry 
nice-looking a man, so 
his manner. ‘They 
tragedy in store for him in having 
such a woman. 

Indeed, most of the ship’ 





were eag 


passengers we re in 


clined to condemn Ninon, yet if they could have 
seen into her heart they would have realized 
that a great deal of unhappiness lay behind her 
seeming absorption in self. For, just as it 1s 
agony for a person to come roun 1 af fros 


bite, so the new wakened heart breaking 
through the shield of utt 
of pain and learn the torment of regret. And 
Ninon was hurting herself in a ¢ 
in those days. Whenever, plunging recklessly 
into her old self, she saw contempt wake in hi 
eyes, her whole being drew ba L 
shaken. Whenever she put out her hand t 
touch, or tried instinctively t hin 
and felt and saw him shrink iy, it was as 
though he stabbed at her heart. The pain sur- 
prised her, the tears burnt her She had never 
intended to care for anyone like this. 


elfishness n 





draw near to 





She knew 











wane 
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“*Dick,’ she said gently, ‘do you think if I came over there and 
sat beside you, you could tell me what is worrying you? ’’’—p. 619 
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that in doing so she lost her precious immunity 
from sorrow. 

There were some people on board who came 
from the plantation next to Dick’s on the 
plateau. Two old people—husband and wife— 
who had been among the pioneer settlers in 
Africa, who had befriended Dick on his first 
arrival, who had taught him and helped him 
during the early years. Dick had spoken of 
them to Ninon once or twice; he introduced 
her to them their first evening on board, The 
Moultrays had been home to England, after an 
absence of over twenty years, and they were 
bringing back with thém their daughter, who 
had for the last ten years been at school in 
England. 

Rachel Moultray was a small, shy slip of a 
girl. She had very pure features and earnest 
brown eyes; and, to accentuate this expression 
of rather Madonna-like youth, she wore her hair 
—soft, sleek, brown hair—plaited in a firm 
coronet and wound round her small head. No 
one could have called her beautiful, but she was 
daintily fashioned, and her very smallness madi 
her oddly appealing. One felt, somehow, that 
one was dealing with a child. Her eyes were 
childlike in their appeal, her smile had all a 
child’s trust in the goodness of the world. Mr. 
and Mrs. Moultray obviously adored her; they 
looked for everyone else to do likewise. Dick 
remembered her as a solemn-eyed, bare-legged 
child of nine and ten, and teased her about 
these memories, and she, it seemed, was quit 
prepared to extend the same comradeship to him 
now as the child Rachel had given him in those 
days. 

For some reason, perhaps it was absurd, but 
it had, acutely, the power to hurt, Ninon felt 
that the Moultrays took possession of Dick. 
They gathered round him and treated her as 
though she were a stranger obtruding her 
presence where it was least expected. It may 
be that she was additionally sensitive in those 
early days of her love for Dick, for, un 
doubtedly, her presence did destroy a most 
cherished dream in Mr. and Mrs. Moultray’s 
hearts. They had grown to love Dick; in their 
thoughts they had adopted him as a son; Rachel 
was to have been the strand that would of a 
certainty bind him to them and link the two 
plantations into a big going concern. 

**Can’t say that I am not disappointed, 
Ruth,”” Mr. Moultray had confided on that first 
evening, and Mrs. Moultray had agreed. 

** It is not as though the girl were our sort, 
or Rachel’s sort,’’ she added. ‘* Poor Dick, I 
doubt if he has acted very wisely.” 

** Oh, well, men will choose their own wives,”’ 
concluded Mr. Moultray, ** and it doesn’t mean 
anything to Rachel—that is one thing.’’ 

Satisfied in this respect and a little blind, as 
all truly devoted parents are, they were quite 
content to allow Dick to absorb all Rachel’s time 
and thoughts during the rest of the voyage—t 
the quiet harbour of Rachel’s c 
shy smiles, her interest in 


mpany, her swift 


that had 
been done on the plantation during her time at 


ill the worl 





r 

home; Dick drifted as purposelessly as any 

rudderless bark will follow the strongest current t 
6f the moment. It hurt him to sit and watch 

Ninon; to hear her clear artificial laugh; to ] 
see her beautiful face, the slim grace of her t 
lithe body, as she walked the deck with this o1 I 
that man, or lay back in her long chair flirting ; | 
with the latest victim. But if that hurt him, it 
was torture to sit near her himself and not touct 

her, to see the lashes hiding her eyes, to wat I 
the rise and fall of her breathing. His love ac} { ( 
in him, he was mad with the desire for h y 1 
arms, her lips, and he athed himself for | 1 


madness. He felt it to be like some strong, wu: 
clean beast, that was for eve } 


r challenging |} 


manhood, and for ever having to be thrust 
aside. 

No wonder he turned to Rachel, and, 
turning, gave no thought at al! to the wor 
that lay behind the child in her eyes. 

Between Rachel and Ninon there was fr 
the very beginning instinctive dislike. It w 


in antagonism that could hardly be suppressed 
or concealed when they happened t 
Rachel thought Ninon wicked, selfish, even 
moral. Flirtations were outside the s 
Rachel’s understanding. She stood waiting 

with her love, her woman’s heart, held out of 


Y 


p 


sight. When the right man came she would 
take it, without any pretence and lay it at his 
feet. It would be all his, there would be 1 


flaw or stain or shadow of 
it. Such women make the most excellent wi 
nd mothers—but they will never bring int 


another heart upo! } 


man’s life that thing all fire and splendour tl 

lorifies for one brief hour bef it sears. Di | 
never spoke to Kachel about Ninon or his mar- | 
riage. Indeed, he never spoke p 


f himself at all; 


he talked of his work, of the plantation, 


Africa, and her future. But though he 
nothing Rachel guessed much She could feel 
he was miserable, and she « 1 trace this miser | 
to Ninon, and it was Rachel who first woke i 
Ninon jealousy, which comes as a swift al 
certain follower of love. 
Coming one afternoon upon Dick and Rachel 
sitting together on the after-part of the first 
class deck, the truth of her love for Dick a 
her need for jealousy came upon Ninon in 
flood of despair. She turned in her walk, an 
the man who was with her allowed himself 
think, not for the first time, that the beauty 


rather 


Mrs. Sutley’s face was 
hardness of her eyes and lips. 


** The kind of face to drive a man to drit 
damnation,’’ was how Major Carruthers de 
scribed it, but as he was a person who was 

habitually finding faces that had this effect 
him, it is possible that his opinion was not of 
much value, 
‘TI was telling you about Zidoki,”’ he « 
tinued his discourse ~ tl big chief 1 
ir husband’s locality, Mrs. Sutley. Wonder 
what you’ll make of the nati‘ Some w I 
hate them like | n. It thing, | 
i feeling that it is the sex that cause all th 
trouble in these black and int p 
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Major Carruthers’ mind dwelt largely on sex, 
his conversation frequently reverted to it. 

‘“ Why?’ asked Ninon without much interest. 
Her mind was forming and reforming the pic- 
ture of Dick’s shoulders, the back of his head 
bent over Rachel’s small head, his hands ex- 
plaining some proble m of the lay of the land to 
Rachel. 

‘* Well, you see, there’s trouble enough brewed 
between white men and white women,”’ Major 
Carruthers’ voice went on. ‘* When it comes to 
between black and white—well, it’s heaps 
worse.”? He looked at her. ‘* Zidoki, now,’’ he 
said, ** has had his head turned. He has been 
allowed to go home to England. No native 
should be allowed to do that, in my opinion. 
Our moral civilization is a thing no savage 
should be allowed to see; you know what I mean, 
Mrs. Sutley. The white women in the big 
cities—well, you know,’’ he ended rather 
lamely. 

* And this man Zidoki? *? asked Ninon. Sh« 
wanted to keep her mind away from Dick and 
Rachel, she felt she would do something desper- 
ate if she went on thinking of them. ‘* What 
is he like? Is he young—old? A _ nigger? 
Some of the Zulus that we used to see in Durban 
were magnificent-looking men.”’ 

“Yes, they are,’’ agreed Carruthers. ‘* But 
it’s quite a different breed up here. More 
Egyptian to look at than negroid. Zidoki is a 
finely made man. He’d be quite handsome if 
he weren’t black—it’s really more gold-brown. 
And he is horribly educated, advanced. Shut 
your eyes and listen to him, you’d think you 
were talking to an English publie school boy. 
He’s quite young, thirty or thereabouts 
Heaven alone knows what he ieally thinks 
about tl They gave him a commission 

he did jolly well. Belonge 





during g 
to the mess, and everything. Often forgot he 
was black myself—yet back in Zadaka—-hat 


your principal town—if you can call the place 


a town, you know—he is not allowed into the 
club. He is very much a native in Zadaka. 
It’s got to be, I suppose Must keep the 


fellows in their place, mustn’t one? After all, 
black is black, isn’t ‘t? * 

*I suppose so,’? Ninon acquiesced. She had 
really hardly listened. It was one of the great 
things about Major Carruthers’ company, on 
did not require to listen. He usually asked 
questions and answered them himself. She cam« 
to a sudden pause and stood by the rails look- 


ing out over the sea. She was remembering 


white is white. 


how Dick and she had stood together once on 
the deck of a ship, while disaster and despair 
surged all round them. How they had taken 
hands and jumped. . 

“Ts there anyone that is ever really happy in 
all the world, I wonder? ” she presently asked 


Major Carruthers, a little surprised at th 
intensity of the question, searched his mind fot 
anything he might have said which could havi 
Produced it, and contented himself, as usual, by 
Waxing sentimental. . 
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‘*By Jove! I should think a man could be 
radiantly happy with you, Mrs. Sutley.’’ 

Ninon turned to look at him. ‘* With me,” 
she said. There was a little unusual wonder in 
her voice. It rather unnerved Major Car- 
ruthers, he felt himself flushing, he stammered 
over his explanation. 

‘* If you were to love a fellow,’’ he said; ‘ I 
mean, if one could wake you up to feel things.”? 

** Do I seem asleep? ”? she asked. 

** By Jove! no,’? he answered, and laughed 
apologetically. ‘* But frozen, perhaps—that’s 
it, frozen. You are always so coldly amused 
when a man loses his head over you—makes 
an ass of himself.’’ 

And at that Ninon laughed, and won back to 
her usual attitude of chill indifference. ‘ Yet 
that evening after dinner in the saloon, a meal 
at which she had been more than usually bril- 
liant and defiant, noisier in her laughter, more 
daring in her remarks, she slipped her hand on 
to Dick’s arm as they went out together. 

**T want a walk,’? she said. ‘‘ Can you 
desert Miss Moultray for half an hour, do you 
think? ”? 

“It’s hardly a case of deserting,’? he 
answered stiffly. ‘* Of course, I can do what- 
ever you like.”’ 

They walked then, and she stayed close beside 
him, her hand on his arm. Her touch waked a 
tumult in him that he found difficult to suppress. 
This task he had set himself would prove harder 
than he could endure were she to set herself to 
break down his barrier of reserve. The thought 
hardened his mind to anger against her. Feel- 
ing nothing herself, she yet delighted to torture 
a man into emotion. So women will strive to 
bend and twist a man’s moral sense to their 
own ends. Her words, coming to him as they 

oved from the lighted portion of the deck into 


the shadow of the night, seemed to bear out 





this supposition. 

** Dick,?? said Ninon—there was an odd little 
tremor in her voice, it might almost have been 
nervousness—‘*‘ I want to ask you something. 
I’ve wanted to ask it you for the last few days, 
only it’s horribly difficult. It’s so personal, and 
I’m a very shallow person; perhaps you have 
found that out, I hate being personal.’’ She 
hesitated a second; they had reached the end of 
the boat deck, a wind screen cut off the lights 
and the crowd of people gathered round the 
saloon entrance from their eyes. They were 

irrounded by soft, vague darkness; shadowed 
by a purple sky, and purple, slow-moving 
ea. 

‘© Dick,’? said Ninon again; she took her hand 
away from him and leant against the rail. He 
could see her face very faintly outlined, the 
sweep of her hair, her low-cut dress about her 
white shoulders. ‘‘ Don’t you love me any 
2”? she said. ‘* Was it a sort of flare-up 
passion? Is it all finished and dead? ”’ 

She chose her words badly. She spoke in 
phrases that jarred him. Rachel—though he 








more 


Was not cons 


us of thinking this thought— 
would speak far differently of love. 
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** Why do you ask? ’’ he answered, and there 
was cold resentment in his voice. 

Ninon shivered a little as if suddenly cold, 
but she also shrugged her shoulders, and it was 
the shrug that Dick saw and noticed. ‘* I don’t 
know,’’ she said, ‘*‘ only it seems silly to have 
handicapped yourself with a wife under the 
circumstances. There’s Miss Moultray now,” 
the th ht stung her to anger, her hands wer« 
clenched along the rails as she spoke. ‘* She 
would make such an altogether suitable wife 
for you.’’ 





Is it necessary to drag her name in?”’ said 
Dick. He stood very stiffly erect, looking away 
from her. ‘If you mean that you think I 
have been making love to Rachel, the idea is 
despicable; I am not a second Major Car 
ruthers.”’ He moved as if to go. He had 
shown nothing throughout the interview except 
dislike and a rather weary disapproval. How 
could she, in the face of that, say what indeed 
she had been planning to say, ‘‘I love you, 
Dick, you have taught me to love.” The use- 
leSsness of her unuttered confession brought a 
lump to her throat, the tears to her eyes. She 
had to be very defiant to hide their presence 

** No,’’ she admitted. ‘* No, I should hardly 
call you a second Major Carruthers. He, at 


least, makes love like a man of the world. There 





e 
} 
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is something very blatantly provincial—or is it 
colonial ?—in your obvious devotion to the Moul 
tray girl. I suppose it is a silent affair, like 
those one meets on half-holidavys in Richmond 
Park and elsewhere.’’ She swept past him, her 
head high, back into the circle of lights. 

Major Carruthers,’’ Dick heard her call 
through one of the saloon portholes. ‘* Leave 
that silly old game of poker. Come out here 
with me. I’m feeling sentimental—it’s a chance 
not to be missed.”’ 

Dick turned away and strode forwards. He 


was in no mood for 
night. He felt like 
and ending it all. It would be better, | 
thought, than to give in, as he would sure 
have to give in, in the end. He ] 

















self crawling back to her feet, a f for 
her smiles, her caresses He could fancy her 
careless acquiescence and the absolute bliss that 
would shake him as he held her. And 

that would come the agony of mortificat 

his broken manhood, is trampled hor 
And yet if he left her—a fir f anger 


through him—he could pictu her at this 
ment lying back, a 


those wonderful 














Major Carruthers. She would give 
hands to hold, if he were very i 
there was no one by to see, she w 
kiss her hair, her cheek These thing 
nothing to her, nothing! And in 
them he, Dick Sutley, had g } 

It was all rather piteous and infin 
the way he sat and tortured his 1 
jealous, stupid pictures, through that nig 
turning into his cabin and undressing as dawn 
crept into the sky. The man wl 
shared lifted himself on his elbow 
sleepily at him. 

** What to goodness hav@ y g 
Sutley?”? he asked. ‘* Poke L. 
a fortune? ”’ 

** Lost,’’ said Dick wearily, 1 
attention to what he said, 9 
line.’’ 

And dawn creeping in at th 
Ninon’s cabin found r lyir W 
indeed she had lain for 1 t of th 
she, too, felt that she | 1 
line—and the taste of d t W 
first time in her life, bitter with real tears, 


her mouth. 


«End of Chapter Seven) 
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Parliamentary Elec- 
tions in Literature 


HE Parliamenta 
our literature only sporadically before 
the Reform Bill of 1832, and it is only 
after that political upheaval, which brought 


y election appears in 


this country to the verge of revolution and 
inaugurated the era of democ ratic govern 
ment, that our novelists began to regard the 
poll as pabulum for their pens. It need 


hardly be a matter for wonder that a 
general election, at least, is seldom men 
tioned prior to 1832, for, as a matter of 
fact, elections were usually anything but 
“ weneral.”? 


A Dining-Room Election 





Until 1832, a year almost within living 


memory still, the “county of the broad 


acres? was represented at Westminster by 
two members, and up till 1780 it was 
notorious that the Yorkshire election had 
usually begun and ended in Lord Rocking 
ham’s dining-room! It was stated during 
the Reform Bill agitation that during the 
whole of the preceding century there had 
been no contested election in the counties 
of Cheshire, Nottingham and Cardigan, and 
that it was not on record that there had eve1 
been a contested election in Denbigh! 

In 1793 the majority of the House of 
Commons was elected by fewer than fifteen 
thousand electors, and the electors of the 
whole of Scotland did not number four thou 
sand, and whilst Cornwall returned forty- 
four members Scotland returned but one 
more Gatton, which was a mansion stand 
ing in a park, as it is to-day, and Old 
Sarum, which was, as it also is to-day, an 
historic mound near Salisbury, returned as 
many members to Parliament as Liverpool, 
or Westminster itself, whilst Manchester, 
Leeds and Birmingham were not repre- 
sented at all! 

Walpole tells us that one hundred and 
twenty-eight peers nominated two hundred 
and forty-five members of Parliament in 
pre-Reform days, and it has been computed 
that before the Reform Bill one hundred and 
fifty-four persons between them returned to 
the House of Commons three hundred and 
seven members ! 

1486 


Novelists and the Vote 
By 
A. B. Cooper 


At the head of the possessors Of poc ket 
boroughs was Lord Lonsdale, who returned 
nine members and who, in consequence, was 


dubbed “the 


But ‘YR?! hic hrorth - } n hi 
>ut several of his brother peers ran him 


Premier’s cat-o’-nine-tails.” 
very close in this respect, for the Duke of 
Newcastle, Lord Buckingham, Lord Mount 
;dgcumbe, and Lord Eliot each returned 
six, the Duke of Marlborough and Lord 
Fitzwilliam five, and the Dukes of North- 
umberland, Bedford, Rutland and t 1 
\ilesbury and Stafford four each! 


Sardonic Humour 





The case of Lord Darlington is remark- 
able with a sort of sardonic humour of its 
own. He had but one nomination to a seat 
in Parliament in the year 1792, but he 
gradually increased his “ holding ” by. pur- 
chase until his pocket boroughs numbered 
tive. At this point he was created a mar- 
quess. In 1832 he voted for the Reform 
Bill, thereby disfranchising all his con- 
stituencies, and was alMost immediately 
So Grenville said of him in 
his ‘‘ Memoirs’: *f He got his boroughs to 


5 t 


made a duke. 


be made a marquess; he got rid of them to 
be made a duke.” 

It cannot always be said, perhaps, that 
fiction has its roots in fact, but where 
election literature is concerned it would 
have to be pretty sensational to beat some 
of the stories told of contests for a seat in 
Parliament in those days, as well as in the 
days subsequent to the Reform Act but 
prior to the Ballot Act. It was the latter 

Ise, co ipled 


with the reduction of the time over which 


measure more than anything e 


any one election lasted to a single day, 
which reduced excitement and consequent 
rowdyism to the somewhat tepid conditions 
of the present day, but it is said that the 
patron of a large town in Ireland, finding 
opposition to his stronger than 
usual, had a regiment of soldiers marched 
from a neighbour 


- 4 
wisnes 


ng depot and enrolled as 
freemen. On the strength of this sudden 





citizenship they all voted for the patron’s 
nominee and he was thus triumphantly 


elected! 
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The Precursor of “ Eatanswill” ? 





Here is another characteristic story of 
those “good old times” to which we some- 
times look back wistfully when we hear of 
labour troubles and the like. In the famous 
Spendthrift Election at Northampton, in 
1768, although three candidates stood for 
election to Parliament, the real struggle lay 
between their respective nominators, the 
Earls of Halifax, Northampton and Spen- 
cer, who were determined to leave no stone 
unturned for victory. 

The three noblemen threw open their 
mansions at Horton, Castle Ashby and 
Althorp to the public indiscriminately, 
who for weeks crowded to the sumptuous 
banquets offered for their vote—if they had 
one—or their favour—if they had none! No 
wonder Dickens, with his punning pro- 
pensity, called his famous election borough 
** Eat an’ swill’’! Lord Halifax’s old port 
was exhausted, and this terrible fact, 
coupled with the further fact that there was 
nothing left but claret, cost his man the 
election, for up to then he had been win- 
ning! The mob, utterly disdaining claret, 
deserted to the enemy, and, ultimately, 
after a fourteen days’ poll, an even vote 
was declared. Then ensued a long scrutiny 
and trial, and the @pshot was that the noble 
earls agreed to toss for it! Earl Spencer 
won, but his victory cost him £100,000 and 
each of his opponents £150,000. 


A Close Thing 


At an election in 1784 for the county of 
Bucks the polling also occupied fourteen 
days, and as there was but one polling 
place, at Aylesbury, electors had to be 
brought from places as far as thirty-five 
miles distant, over roads which made tra- 
velling anything but a pleasure and also 
anything but expeditious. Now, when a 
single vote was not polled for the space 
of an hour, the poll automatically closed. 
On the morning of the fourteenth day, 
Lord Verney was heading Aubrey by 
about thirty votes at ten o’clock, and 
as three-quarters of an hour had passed 
since the last vote was recorded, his lord 


ship felt that his election was secured, for 





a large consignment of Aubreyites who 
were known to be, like Gilpin’s hat and 
wig, “‘on the road,’? were extremely un- 
likely to arrive much before noon—when 
they would be too late! 


Just ere the statutory hour closed, an 


ardent Verneyite galloped madly into the 


town, rushed to the hustings, recorded his 
vote, and, swelling with pride and puffing 
with haste, strutted into the committee 
room and proudly announced the fact that 
he had ‘“ voted,’’ in fact that he had 
**plumped for his lordship.” 


“By heaven, sir,’ said the chairman, 
turning green, “ you have lost our elec- 
tion!’’ and, sure enough, within the next 
hour the big batch of rival supporters drove 
into the town and recorded their votes and 
Verney was defeated ! 


How Tony Weller Dropped the Voters 





But it was not always that such reinforce- 
ments were allowed to “ land.’’ Who can 
forget the wonderful humour of Sam 
Weller’s story of how his venerable fathe1 
succumbed to bribery on the memorable 


occasion when a smal! committee of gentle 
men called upon him and “shoves a 
twenty-pound note into his hand,”’ 

““*it’s a wery bad r 
London,’ says the gen’l’m’‘n. 

‘*** Here and there it 7s a heavy road,’ says 
my father. 

*** Specially near the canal, I think,’ says 

the gen’)’m’n. 
*** Nasty bit, that ’ere,’ 
‘© Well, Mr. Weller,’ 
you’re a wery good whip, and can do what 
you like with your horses, you know. We're 
all wery fond of you, Mr. Weller, so in case 
you should-have an accident when you're a 
bringing these here voters down, and should 
tip ’em into the canal without hurting of 
this is for yourself!’ 

*** Gen’’m’n, you’re wery kind,’ says my 
father, ‘and IT’ll drink your ’ealth in an 
glass o’ wine,’ says he, vich he did, and then 
buttons up the money and bows himself out. 

** You wouldn’t believe, sir,’? continued Sam 
: **that on the wery day as he came down 
with them woters his coach was upset on that 
ere wery spot, and : 
turned into the canal.’”’ 


between this and 
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nan on ‘em Was 
Here we have the comic spirit rampa 
but for gentle humour, quiet satire, and that 
perfect presentation of the thing itself sé 


’ 


characteristic of him, we must turn to 
Cowper’s delightful account of a canvassing 
visit of a candidate of no less repute tha 
Mr. Grenville, who was destined to attain t 
the high office of Prime Minister, and in 
cidentally to lose to the British Empir 
“brightest jewel,’’ the American colonies, 
now the United States of America. 


We were sitting yesterday after dinner when 


+ 1 oA 
to our unspeakable surprise a mob appeared 
} 


before the window; a smart rap was heard at 
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the door, the boy ha 1, and the maid 
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announced Mr. Grenville. . . . Candidates are 
creatures not susceptible to affronts and would 
rather, I suppose, climb in at the window than 
be absolutely excluded. In a minute the yard, 
the kitchen and the parlor were filled. Mr. 
Grenville, advancing towards me, shook me by 
the hand with a degree of cordiality that was 
extremely seducing. As soon as he and as 
many more as could find chairs were seated, he 
began to open the intent of his visit. I told 
him I had no vote. Thus ended the con- 
ference. Mr. Grenville squeezed me by the 
hand again, kissed the ladies, and withdrew. 
He likewise kissed the maid in the kitchen, 
and seemed upon the whole a most loving, 
kissing, kind-hearted gentleman. . . . The boys 
halloo’d, the dogs barked, Puss scampered, the 
hero, with his long train of obsequious fol- 
lowers, withdrew. . . . The town seems to be 
much at his service, and if he be equally 
successful throughout the county, he will un- 
doubtedly gain his election. 


Dickens and Pocket Boroughs 





Dickens, the reformer who was always 
looking for the head of some national or 
social abuse upon which to bring down his 
literary cudgel, was one of the first re- 
porters in the reformed House of Commons, 
and he pours vitriolic scorn on the old 
pocket-borough system, in which old Dr. 
Johnson so firmly believed that he said: 
“If I were a gentleman of landed property 
I would turn out all tenants who did not 
vote for the candidate whom I supported.’’ 
And, knowing what we do of his autocratic 
temper, one quite believes he would have 
been as good as his word. 

Readers of ‘‘ Bleak House ” will remem 
ber how Dickens treats the same situation 
in the person of Sir Leicester Dedlock, who 
is the “owner” of pocket boroughs. “Two 
other little seats that belonged to him he 
treated as retail orders of less importance; 
merely sending down the men and signify- 
ing to the tradespeople, ‘You will have 
the goodness to make these materials into 
two members of Parliament, and to send 
them home when done.’ ” 

We have seen how Cowper notes the 
value of kissing as an electioneering bribe 
which escapes the ban of the lex scripta, 
although the baser forms of “ bribery. and 
corruption ’? were by no means unexploited 
in those days, any more than they were 
when Dickens penned his famous account of 
the Eatanswill election, in which the Hon. 
Samuel Slumkey defeated Horatio Fizkin, 
Esq., for the novelist tells us that ‘ excis- 
able articles were remarkably cheap in the 
public houses, and spring vans paraded the 
Streets for the accommodation of voters who 
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were seized with any temporary dizziness in 
the head.”? 


When Kissing was Expected 





In Dickens’s day the parliamentary can- 
didate still seems to have been expected to 
kiss the women and children, even though 
they had no vote. The astute Mr. Perker 
saw its usefulness and strongly advocated a 
judicious distribution of his candidate’s 
favours. 

** Be particular about the children, my dear 
sir,’? said Mr. Perker; ‘‘ it has always a great 
effect, that sort of thing.’’ 


*““1’ll be careful,’ said the Hon. Samuel 
Slumkey. 
‘‘And perhaps, my dear sir,’’? said the 


cautious little man, ‘‘ perhaps if you could—I 
don’t mean to say it’s indispensable—but if 
you could manage to kiss one of ’em, it would 
produce a great impression on the crowd.”? 

Another candidate for Parliament, who 
seems to have believed in “ lip service ’”’ in 
a contested election, is Captain Dashmore 
in Bulwer Lytton’s ‘‘My Novel,’ for we 
are told that he “‘ kissed all the women, old 
and young, with the zest of a sailor who has 
known what it is to be three years at sea 
without sight of a beardless lip.’’ It is 
more than probable, however, that his 
osculatory exercises did him a bad turn, for 
men are capable of jealousy where a jolly 
sailor is concerned, and the more if the re- 
cipients of the kisses seem to like them! At 
any rate he was beaten, though by the 
narrow majority of a couple of votes. 

Kissing, nevertheless, must be catalogued 
among the amenities of an old-fashioned 
contested election. There were other far 
less innocent and innocuous manifestations 
of political feeling which, during the past 
thirty or forty years, have practically fallen 
into disrepute. In this respect an Irish 
election may have been a little livelier than 
an English one, as the Celtic temperament 
is more liable to excitement; but the follow- 
ing lively account from Charles Lever’s 
‘¢ Charles O’ Malley ’’ would have been true 
on either side of the Channel : 

The adverse parties took the field, far less 
dependent for success upon previous pledges or 
promises made them than upon the actual 
stratagem of the day. Each went forth like a 
general to battle, surrounded by a numerous 
and well chosen staff; one party of friends, 
acting as commissariat, attended to the vic- 
tualling of the voters, that they had a due, or 
rather undue, allowance of liquor, and came 
properly drunk to the poll; others, again, broke 
into skirmishing parties and scattered over the 
country, cut off the enemies’ supplies, breaking 
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down their post-chaises, upsetting their jaunt- 
ing cars, stealing their poll-borks, and kid- 
napping their agents. 

Then there were secret service people, bribing 
the enemy and enticing them to desert, and, 
lastly, there was a species of sapper-and-mine1 
force, who invented false documents, denied 
the identity of the opposite party’s people, pro- 
vided persons to take bribes from the enemy, 
and gave evidence afterwards on _ petition. 
Amid all these encounters of wit and in- 
genuity the personal friends of the candidates 
formed a species of rifle brigade, picking out 
the enemy’s officers—a considerable proportion 
of every leading agent’s fee being intended as 
compensation for the duels he might, would, 
should, or ought to fight during the election. 
Such, in brief, was a contest in the olden time. 

And the man who registered a vote with- 
out a cracked pate was regarded as a kind 
f unnatural phenomenon. 


Disraeli and the Election 


\ good Church cry,’’ said Mr. Tadpole. 


‘Eh, my lord, I think that would do.” 
‘IT am all for a religious cry,’’ said 


Taper. ‘‘ It means nothing, and, if success- 


ful, does not interfere with business when 
We are in.” 
That is a fragment of electioneering con- 


versation written by Benjamin Disraeli in 
his novel “ Coningsby ” in the early ’forties 
of last and it not appear 
wholly to have lost its application. And, in 
fact, what the future Prime Minister of later 
Victorian days did not know concerning a 
contested election scems to be far to seek, 


century, does 


as the following extracts from this political 








novel show 
The town was divided into two parties, the 
vast majority of which were firmly convinced 
that the country could only be saved by th 
return of Mr. Rigby or preserved from in- 
evitable destruction by the election of Mr. 
Millbank 
* * * * 
polling day! ‘The candidates are roused 
from their slumbers at an early hour by the 
music of their own bands perambulating the 
town and each playing the ‘* Conquering 
Hero’’ to sustain the irage of their jaded 
employers. 
* * * * 
At a qu past two there was great 
heering and ar. The four voters in favour 
Millbank, om Solomon Lacey had cooped 


up, made drunk, and carried 
had recovered their 
originally intended 


into the c 
and voted 


ountry, 
they 


enses, as 


* * . * * 


‘We have polled all our dead men, and Mill 
bank is seven ; ” said Mr. Rigby’s agent 


“*T have no doubt we shall be able to have a 
good petition,’”’ said th nsoling chairman of 
the Conservative Association. 


Though this a 
tion probably 


unt f 4 


he Darlford elec. 
nearer being real 
literature than some of the foregoing, yet 
even a stylist like Disraeli has to deal with 
the same materials of kidnapping, bribery, 
drinking, pugilism and cudgel-play, and he 
lets himself go a little over Bully Buck and 
Magog Wrath and their fisticuff-loving fol- 
lowers 


comes 


, and tells us how there were 
suppers of grilled bon 
and recklessness,”’ w} 


“ furlous 
es, brandy and water, 


ilst “ all night parties 


in disguise were perambulating the different 
wards, watching each  other’s _ tactics: 
; 


masks, wigs, false 
men in 
carnival of 


noses, gentles in livery 
attire, a silent 
manceuvre, vigilance, anxiety 
and trepidation 


coat, female 


Thackeray’s description of electioneering 
in “The Newcomes’’ is not autobio 


graphical, for the novelist did not stand for 
Oxford until the year 1857, two years after 
the publication of the novel, but it was 
that memorable elect the 

considered 


great novelist was pa 


during ion that 


1 what he 


perhaps the greatest compliment of his 
life, a compliment which shows _ that 

’ e - ley 4 + ~ ] + had ite 
even an early Victorian election d its 





amenities. 


A Neat Compliment 





He had just been introduced to his 





opponent, Edward Cardwell, and the ) 
men conversed for a few minutes on the 
situation. ‘‘ Well,’’ said Thackeray, in 
conclusion, “I hope the best man_ will 


win.’”? “IT hope not,’’ replied the Tary 


candidate. 


Mr. Lewis Melville, in “Life of 
Thackeray,” tells how he was able to rendet 
his opponent a service during the progress 
of the contest. “One day, during the 
election,’’ he writes, ** he was looking out 
of a window when saw a crowd hustling 
and hooting some of Mr Cardwell’s s 
porters [Thackeray rushed into the street 
notwithstanding the efforts of some old 
electioneers who wished to hold him back 
He was next seen towering above the crowd, 
dealing about him right and left, in defence 
of his opponent’s partisans and in defiance 


of his own friends! ” 
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Se eremmemere 





Mrs. Axford, by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


The picture at Knowle, reproduced by permission of Lord Sackville. 


HEN» mystery surrounds a royal 

love affair of the eighteenth cen- 

tury we are wise, generally speak- 
ing, not to disturb it. The veil usually is 
very thin, and what it conceals is too often 
merely ugly. 

The kings and princes of eighteenth cen- 
tury Europe cannot be called patterns of 
chivalry. And those royal nonentities who 
strutted in “Our Court at St. James’s” were, 
perhaps, the worst offenders of them all. 


Romance Cloaked in Mystery 

But even among the unlovely love affairs 
of our Hanoverian princes romance can be 
found. Romance cloaked in mystery too. 
The Strange story of Hannah Lightfoot, at 
any rate, might well belong to a more 
courtly age, to an age such as that of the 
Stuarts when, if princes loved lightly, they 
at least remained princely. 

Grossness can never be anything but vul- 
gar; and the Hanoverians in their love 
allairs were essentially gross. George III 


alone is a possible exception. 


a an 


The STRANGE 
STORY of 
HANNAH 


LIGHTFOOT 
od 
\ SA Prendon iy 
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Now, George III is the 
: 


this story. Hence, perhaps, its 


charm. 

How far it is ia true story no one 
can say. The facts lie hidden in a 
confused mass of truth and lies; 
only with great difficulty can 


they be disentangled, battered and 
distorted. 

That there was such a girl as 
Hannah Lightfoot, that George III, 
as Prince of Wales, had an “en- 
tanglement ” with facts 
generally admitted. For the rest of the 
story we have to rely 


her—these are 


largely on tradition. 


Hardly one of the details can be accepted 
as certain, for each in turn has been denied, 


only to be reasserted and denied again. 
What was the Truth ? 


In vain we seek the truth. Red herrings 
innumerable have been dragged across the 
track. 

When George III became king there were 
good reasons for making investigation diffi- 





cult, not necessarily because gossip’s asser- 
tions were true, but because, should inquiry 
have shown that the lying jade had for once 
stumbled on facts, awkward complications 
might have arisen. 

Did George III marry Hannah Lightfoot? 

This is what gossip wished to know, In 
an academic way the question still intrigues 
her. But when first she asked it her in- 
terest was more than academic; and since 
it was difficult to give a conclusive answer 
in the negative it was deemed wise to make 
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a conclusive answer in the 
equally difficult. 


affirmative 


George III is alleged to have married 


Hannah Lightfoot on April 17th, 1759. The 
Royal Marriage Act, which ordains “that 
no descendant of George Il . .. shall be 
able to marry without ‘the reigning 


sovereign’s consent,” was not passed till 
1772. 

Therefore, if George married Hannah 
Lightfoot that little Quaker shop-girl would 
have had a strong claim—had she chosen to 
assert it—to the right she exercised but 
once, when pathetically but proudly she 
signed her will “Hannah Regina.” Her 
descendants, moreover, those almost 
legendary children whose history we can 
only dimly trace, would have been heirs to 
the throne of Britain, 


Prince George Meets the Quakeress 

Prince George, according to the story, 
made the acquaintance of Hannah Light- 
foot in 1753. He was then in his sixteenth 
year. And if you think him too young to 
have embarked on a serious love affair, you 
must remember that he 
cious age. 

In matters of this soxt a boy of fifteen 
then was as much a man as is a boy of 
eighteen to-day. And George, it must also 
be remembered, had been brought up to be 
a man before his time. 

This was the work of his mother who 
kept him glued to his studies, under the 
constant supervision of tutors, and as far 
away as possible from the influence of his 
disreputable father, Frederick, Prince of 
Wales. 


George's 


lived in a _ preco- 


mother, a very shrewd and 
capable woman, determined at all cost to 
save her eldest son from being tainted by 
the vices of the Court. Perhaps she bound 
him too tightly to her apron strings. Per- 
haps she allowed him too little liberty. But 
she retained his he—and 
through him the monarchy—gained more 
than was lost by her untiring vigilance. 

In the corroding atmosphere of a corrupt 
and vicious court Prince George grew up 
a healthy, clean-minded lad. A nice boy. 
This is the consensus of opinion regarding 
him when, in 1751, his father died and he 
became George II’s heir. 

A very nice boy indeed Hannah Lightfoot 
must have thought him as she saw him, 
one evening in 1753, proceeding in his 
“chair” to the opera. And Hannah, little 


affection, and 


Quaker girl though she was, the daughter 
of strict, unbending Quakers, the niece of 
a Quaker, employed in a Quaker shop, was 
much too pretty not to know the mean- 
ing of the ardent glance he threw towards 
her. 

“With her . . . large blue eyes dancing 
with merriment or mischief, dimpled cheeks 
with a bloom as delicate as any peach 
Hannah,” an admirer tells us “. . . set 
going pit-a-pat the heart of every gallant.” 
And if you think this description too flatter- 
ing compare it with the portrait by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 

That portrait belongs to a later date, but 
it is the portrait of a very striking woman. 
And if this story be all a myth, as some 
sober-minded historians would have us 
think, why did Sir Joshua paint it? Who 
paid his tee? 

The Opera House in London at this time 
stood at the bottom of the Haymarket, 
where now stands His Majesty’s Theatre. 
The royal family had a private entrance at 
the back, in Market 
thoroughfare running 
Jermyn Street. 

Now it was from a window at the corner 
of Pall Mall and Market Street that Han- 
nah saw the Prince pass. The window in 
question was the shop window of one Henry 
Wheeler, a linen draper 


Street, a 


Pall 


narrow 


from Mall to 


Hannah was his 
niece and an assistant in his shop. 

In the evening, after closing time, she 
used often to sit in the window and watch 
the gay throng outside. Several times the 
Prince thus saw her and admired her. And 
more than once, we are told, he went to the 
shop in the day-time to buy things for which 
he had no conceivable use. 


A Useful Maid of Honour 





But even young love cannot live indef- 
nitely on stolen glances and on_ furtive 
words * exchanged over the unfriendly 
counter of a shop. The Prince—perhaps 


Hannah, 
meetings. 


too—longed for more intimat 


But the Prince was a bashful, ingenuous 
lad. He knew not how to arrange such 
things. And Hannah could not help him. 
Hannah was a Quaker. 

The affair, therefore, might have died 
imply of starvation had it not occurred to 
the Prince one day to confide his secret in 
Elizabeth Chudleigh, one of his mother's 


naids ot honour. 


Next to Jeanne Lamotte, whom we met In 
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the story of the Diamond Necklace,* kEliza- 
beth Chudleigh was probably the most re- 
matkable adventuress of the eighteenth 
century. In 1753 she was only at the be- 


_ ginning of her amazing, inglorious career, 


but she was already a woman of incompar- 
able beauty, no principles, and overweening 
ambition. 


Secret Trysts 





The Prince could not have placed his 
secret in better hands. Elizabeth Chud- 
leigh had a keen sense of the bizarre. The 
arranging of a mésalliance between the 
Prince of Wales and a shop-girl appealed 
to her strongly, and she soon found the 
means of enabling the lovers to keep safe 
and secret trysts. 

For several weeks all went well. 

Then gossip began to talk. And in due 
course the Prince’s mother heard of these 
meetings. 

She regarded the affair merely as a youth- 
ful infatuation. None the less, she deemed 
it wise to stop it without delay. The 
beggar girl must be put out of Cophetua’s 
reach; a husband must be found for her. 
How could this best be managed? 

She decided to consult Elizabeth Chud- 
leigh. 

That lady, needless to say, at once fell 
in with the suggestion. Such an oppor- 
tunity of hunting with the hounds and run- 
ning with the hare did not often come even 
her way. 

Of course, Hannah Lightfoot could be 
married; and if she were given a home of 
her own the Prince would find it very diffi- 
cult to approach her. Elizabeth Chudleigh 
undertook to see to the matter herself. 

And this proved easy. Elizabeth Chud- 
leigh merely laid the facts of the case before 


Mr. Wheeler and Hannah’s parents. These 
good people were immensely  gtateful. 


Until then they had known nothing of the 
blight of royal favour which had fallen on 
their family. They thought it very kind of 
the great lady from Court to show such 
interest in their affairs, and at once pro- 
duced an eligible man, a certain Isaac 
Axford, the son of a grocer who lived on 
Ludgate Hill. 

The wedding took place at Alexandet 
Keith's chapel in Brookfield Market—now 
Curzon Street—on December ith, 1753. 

What a humdrum ending to Hannah’s 





. . * 
x See the story of ‘‘ Marie Antoinette and the Diamond 
Necklace” in Tur Quiver for December, 1921, Pp. 19%. 
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dreams. She was a disconsolate little bride 
who left the chapel leaning on her grocer 
husband’s arm. She cared nothing for Isaac 
Axford. She had given her heart to a 
prince. Why had he deserted her, he who 
had promised always to protect her, always 
to be true? ... 


Abducted ! 


Just then a coach dashed up to the door 
of the chapel. And before bride or bride- 
groom had time to realize what was hap- 
pening Hannah found herself in two strong 
arms being lifted bodily into the coach. 

A whip cracked. And a moment later 
the coach rolled heavily away, leaving the 
astonished bridegroom gaping, speechless, 
on the footpath. 

Elizabeth Chudleigh, an unobtrusive 
witness of this drama, then made her way 
from Brookfield Market. 

She was well satisfied with her day’s 
work. Had she not fulfilled her promise 
to the Prince’s mother—and to the Prince? 
For it was in the Prince’s arms that Hannah 
found herself when presently she ventured 
to open her eyes; 
ing face she saw, 


it was the Prince’s smil- 


Now, Isaac Axford was at least a man 
of spirit. That his bride should be ab- 
ducted on her wedding day, before his very 
eyes, was an affront he could not tolerate. 
He called for a horse and set out in pursuit 
of the coach, 

But his brave intentions met with no 
reward. He never found the coach. Nor 
did he or any of his bride’s friends or rela- 
tives ever again see Hannah Lightfoot. 

For a while Mrs. Lightfoot continued to 
receive letters from her daughter, and in 
these letters frequent mention was made of 
“a person,” “a certain person,” “the per- 
son” in whom Hannah had implicit trust. 
So we can assume that she was established 
somewhere by the Prince. 

Where we know not. Islington? Hack- 
ney? Knightsbridge? .Kew? Tradition 
has suggested each of these places. 

Then suddenly Hannah’s letters to her 
mother ceased. 


An Inscrutable Mysterv 


From this point the girl’s story, tolerably 
authentic so far, becomes an_ inscrutable 
mystery. What happened to Hannah it is 
impossible for us to say. 
did not know. 

Tradition tells us that the 


Even che Prince 


Prince’s 
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mother again surprised his secret; that thi 
time she succeeded in whisking Hannah 
away to some place far out of his reac h; 
and that for nearly six years he sought fo 
her in vain. 

3ut then—again if tradition can be be- 
treved—at last he 
April 17th, 1759, 


and on 
made her his wife. 
Sut how could he marry her? Was 
not already the wife of Isaac Axford? 
The legality of the Axford-Lightfoot 
wedding is open to serious question. Eliza- 
beth Chudleigh, it will be remembered, 
arranged for it to take place at Keith’s 
Chapel in srookfield Market. Now, 
Keith’s Chapel was nothing more than a 
notorious marriage shop. 
be married there—for a 
no questions, 


found her, 


she 


Anybody could 
Keith asked 
inquiries, and 
readily dispensed with such formalities as 
banns and licences. 


fee. 
made no 


In March, 1755, following the passing of 
the Act for Preventing Clandestine Mai 
riages, the chapel was finally and for ever 
closed. The place had become a scandal. 

Moreover, whatever may be the strictly 
Axford 

bound to 
summer ol 


legal aspect of the case, Isaa 
not consider himself 
Lightfoot. In the 
wedded woman, a 
Bartlett, 
honourable 


did 
Hannah 
1759 he 
another Mary 
and, thoroughly 
and conscientious man, he did 
not take the trouble first to get his forme 
union annulled. 
it necessary. 


certain 
although a 


He simply did not deem 


3ut is it not possible that Axford had 
knowledge of Hannah's alleged marriag« 
to the Prince and so felt immune from 
awkward questions? The date of his 


second marriage is certainly significant. 


A Marriage Certificate ? 





In 1866, during the hearing of the Ryves 
case,* a number of papers 
Ill and 

foot were produced in court. 
papers 


purporting to 
Hannah Light 

Among these 
certificate. 

The documents, of course, were rejected 
by the worthless forgeries. But 
to note that the handwrit 
ing expert called in by the Crown, a man 


relate to (Ce orge 


Was a 


marriage 


court as 


it is interesting 





Ryves asserted that she was a legitimate 
lescendant of the Duke of Cumberland, George III's 
rother, and laid claim i 






to a certain sum of money to 
hich she said she was entitled under the terms of 
an alleged will of George 
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named Netherclift, expressed the belief that 
the signatures on the marriage certificate 


were genuine, 


It is also interesting to note that George 

whether we accept or repudiate the sug- 
gestion that he went through some form of 
marriage with Hannah 
no one else until 


King of England. 


Lightfoot—married 


i761. And then he was 


As Prince of Wales he had been re- 
peatedly urged to marry, both by _ his 
mother and by Ministers of the Crown. 
But he would not. It was only when he 


became king, only when dynastic considera- 
tions proved stronger than a plighted troth, 
that he deserted Hannah Lightfoot. 

Such is the theory propounded by 


romance, 


A Strange Sequel 





And there is a strange sequel to the 
theory. George III married Princess Char- 
lotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz in 1761. In 
1765, we are told, the Queen insisted on 
the King marrying her again, secretly, at 
Kew. 

Why? 

Because she knew the whole. story of 
Hannah Lightfoot, and because so long as 
Ilannah lived she believed herself to be the 
wife of a bigamous marriage. 

Hannah died towards the end of 1764 
The exact date is not known, not her 
place of burial. 

Three children are at vuted to Hannah 
Lightfoot—two sons and a daughter. The 
daughter eventually married an officer in 
the Indian army. The elder son is believed 
to have died, unmarried, in America. TI 
vounger son went, or was sent, to South 
\frica, where so late a 1830 there was a 
man who called himself George Rex farming 


a large estate. This estate, he 


’ 


said, had 


been given to him on that he 


neither 


yndition 


married nor returned to England. 


13] 


In appearance he was extraordinarily like 


the King. 

And that is the strang« Hannah 
Lightfoot, the little Quaker girl who loved 
a prince, but had no wish to be a queen. 
That will, signed “Hannah Regina,” 1s 
the only record she has left of pride or of 
ambition. 


story of 


And that will—perhaps it, too, is a worth 
less forgery ? 
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“MEETING LIFE WITH NO RESERVES” ' 
By the Rev. John A. Hutton, D.D. 


T would be a strange thing indeed if 

Jesus, who saw everything, especially 

who saw everything that was beautiful 
and suggestive of God His Father, should 
not have seen the beauty of the young lives 
that were round about Him. We know that 
He saw little children and took them into 
His arms and blessed them; that, in fact, 
He played with them. And there was some 
thing so utterly beautiful about the scene 
that a rich and uneasy man who happened 
to be looking on was so moved by it that, 
after Jesus had waved good-bye to the little 
children, this rich young ruler ran after 
Him and said in effect: ‘* Master, what 
must I do that I may stand in the light 
which T saw just now round Thee and those 
little children? ”’ 

It is as though he had said: “I ama rich 
man and can buy this and that. I can hire 
certain attentions from the world. But as 
Thou wert standing there with those little 
children something went soft in my own 
breast, and I sais to myself, ‘ That is life ; 
that is the eternal life, to be won not with 
money or with price.’ ”’ 

We must never forget that the Gospels do 
not give us anytl ling approaching to a com- 
plete life of Jesus. They deal rather with 
our Lord’s behaviour in certain critical 
Situations, quoting His words, His de- 
cisions, recalling His attitude face to face 
with problems and facts which will always 





trouble serious men Perhaps it was to give 
Christ’s ruling on such difficult matters that 
fragments of His life-story were brought 
together and circulated in the early Church. 
But all that I wanted to say at the moment 
about that was that we would be wrong to 
conclude that Jesus had zo¢ seen this or that 
which is beautiful in life because there is 
no express record of His having seen it. 
And so I] return to my opening sentence to 
complete what was in my mind. 

It would be a strange thing if Jesus, who 
had such an eye for the beautiful and re- 
assuring things in life, the lilies of the 
field, the faces of little children, did not 
notice and take great delight in the happi- 
ness of lives that are just moving into 
maidenhood. 

Certainly we have one story of His which 
shows us that He had noticed the freshness 
and innocence of young girls. I seem to 
— from my reading of Emerson how 

ynce, when he is celebrating in his sky-blue 
way the bracing things of life—mountains, 
seas, rivers, flowers, ‘the great thoughts of 
men, and so forth—he suddenly remembers 
young girls and introduces in long list 
of uplifting things their brig faces. I 
know, too, that the great Rinwita novelist, 
Turgeniev, sees in the young Russian girl 
of his time a recalling and saving presence. 
It is as though he were saying, so long as 
they are what in his high thought of them 
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quai t 

here is a story, I was saving, in which 
Jesus speaks t young girls, and 
although it is a grav its graveness is 
not a thing to be we For there is 


no time when we are so disposed to a serious 
and anxious view of life as when we 
upon things of beauty which in this rude 
world may so easily be smirched and 
broken, or hear gay voices which may one 
day be 
I am 
perilous posit 
sense of t! 
more fragile 


' 
tne 1 


look 








choked with grief. 
is this 
ion ot 


sure it concern for tl 
beautiful creatures, 
besetting life’s finer and 
“ts, which fo 

sadness and preoccupation of the whol 
of Burne-Jones’ artistic work. So at least 
It seems to me. In all his drawings and 
pictures he appears to me to be trying to 
break the later news of life to young s, 
and especially to voung girls who have been 
gently reared, who also have some power to 
reflect. It is as though he were saying, “ I 
should like.to spare you; I should like you 
to go on being young girls, gay, with no 
hard experience in your lives until t¢ 





accour 





giris 





end; and if I had my will your passing 
from this fair world at last would be as 
: bird spreads its wings and 
» ga of death. But that 





Lord’s own story. 
of the Ten Virgins. It 
would be as accurate to call it the parable 
of the Ten Maidens, or, indeed, to 
**A Story of Ten Young Girls.’’ 
Those ten girls, said Jesus, set out, 
Ps 


"3 
tom, to meet a bria¢ 


the parab.t 


1) 3 
Cali it 





mn 





0 lowing a 
groom and his bride and to accompany t 

to a br east. They with the 
each a lamp. Five of them, said Jesus, 
were wise; and five were foolish. I do not 
think our Lord meant to speak 
those whom He called foolish. 
meant that they did not know what 
fore them. The five who were wise and 
prudent took with them oil in their lamps 
and in addition each took a supply of o1 
The five young girls who ] 
were, that is to say, not wise, took 
them only the oil in their lamps. That 
to say, those five m 





; 
took 


1.7 
Gai 








le no provision for any 





unusual demand. The lid not think of life 
as something which calls for precautik 

If things turned out all right, tl 
were all right. They had enough oil for 


the occasion 
place precise ly 


the bride and 





likely moment 
their lamps bu 
them 
that they 


But w 
had 
} 





were too.isn, who 





He would wi 


I am sure it vhat 


2 to all ng people, youths and 
maidens, at this moment were He speakine 
to them face to He would say that this 
life of ours is nev from first to last plai 





nes neve! really from first t 
last take the course which we, especial] 
when we are young, would like them t 
take. And so it is always wise to have re 
sources to fall back ipon so that we ma 
not be taken unawares or thrown into an 
amazement 


In our Lord’s story those ten 





young girls 
ip to a certain point were all alike, 
young, all happy and fit to deal with 
as life so far had presented itself to them 


And then something happened which mad 
a difference. In the case of five of then 
they went on being happy, carrying forward 
into their maturer heir girlish g 

In the case of the other five something hap 
pened; and because they could not deal with 
it when it came to them they missed some- 


thing so that their later life was in ar 


irlish gra 












sense spoiled. And Jesus said that in 
case this need not have happened if 
had only been wise Perhaps their mother 
should } ive told t th 

they came to pass,’ s jesus told I 


disc iples, and for the very reason t 





they came to pass t » might 
bitter or stand at a loss. When t 

] t went out the 1 nothir ¢ 

upon. : 

In ail ~ e€ak My t< e Ve e 
but espe He speaking ft \ 1g 
people. vere alw vs shi g,a 
if life prod iced only flows s, we ont a 
of us pass through it with our joy \din 








on the reso es with which na el 
lowed us ut the a t al 

shining, and nature pr duces creat s ote 
than flowers ] > are things 1 ife and 
in everv life for w ] juire insight 


and faith. George Meredith, in a stirring 
but very silly couplet, asks 














Into the breast that ga\ the rose 
Shall I with sh idering : 
But that is a very trifling way to state our 
human task. If he suggests by his quest 
that in this life there is nothing to 
feared,—well, I don’t mind arriving at th 
conclusion, an il hav irrived at that < n- 
clusion; but it is a ision to i 
arrive only by faith in something r 
than the m L ord If nature 
produced nothing but flowers it might be a 
fair rebuke to timid souls to em wa 
ev should be af: 1 in a world w 1 had 
never given them any cause for tea Bu 
we know that nature produces other things 
besides roses; nature produces the worm 
} } ine 
that gnaws at the heart of the se, CNOOSINS 
the rose t = f re + N it pre d es 
vakes, cobras 1 all t im pins 
things which n k eve ‘ 
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template. If Meredith means his question 
as a serious contribution to the solution of 
life, then he ought to put it in sterner terms 
and ask, ‘‘ Into the breast that gave the 
cobra shall I with shuddering fall?” To 
this the answer I should say is rather, Yes! 

But this is to be more controversial than 
I wanted to be. All that I wanted to take 
from that story of Jesus, which we call 

The Parable of the Ten Virgins,’ and 
which I am calling ‘“‘ The Story of Ten 
Young Girls,’’ is just this. Life suggests to 
us all that we find some resource deeper 
than the apparent aspect of things on which 
we may fall back when the need arises. By 
falling back I do not mean that face to face 
with contradicting things we should become 
afraid and lose heart and cease to go for- 
ward. What I mean is that unless we have 
some deeper, more reflective way of con- 
ceiving this life of ours we shall not survive 
certain experiences which are inevitable to 
all of us. 

Perhaps I can say more discreetly all that 
I want to say by telling a story which | 
take from my own correspondence of some 
years ago. 

I think it was just before 
out that I had some poems sent me ob- 
viously from the hand of a young girl. 
They showed real feeling and were the work 
of a fresh and upright heart. Then came 
the war. Thereafter the poems which this 
young girl sent me, whose name I do not 
know and whom I have never seen, became, 
as was natural, more sententious. Reading 
between the lines it seemed to me that some- 
one very dear to herself was facing death 
daily in some battlge-area. Still later her 
verses became most poignant. Her first 
natural faith had obviously foundered on 
some horrid rock. It seemed to me indeed, 
still reading between the lines, that this one 
who was dear to her had fallen on the 
battle-field. For a time the poems persisted 
In an exalted mood, the young heart beating 
against the silence, seeking to comfort itself 
in the hope of reunion beyond this stricken 
life. One day a letter reached me from her, 
short, sudden and hard. The light that was 
in her had become darkness. She asked me 
to burn all her verses! That she recalled 
and regretted them all! That she saw 
nothing in life but a field of senseless in- 
cident ! I wrote to her as I could, but I 

have heard nothin 

Such is the effec hich experience might 
have upon any bright and eager spirit 
umortified by a personal faith. To go out 
into life without such a faith, to go out into 
life trustir lg to one’s petetns, roc. to one’s 


the war broke 








natural spirits or to circumstances, is to go 
out with oil in our lamp indeed, 


but with 


none in reserve. And by the testimony of 
all deep-seeing and sympathetic souls, if 
there is one thing true of human experience 
it is this, that it ‘calls upon our reserves. 

But there is no end to the Reserves which 
they have who take life “as seeing Him 
who is invisible.” Jesus, from whom we 
humbly learn our faith, has tasted life and 
death for us all. To Him life gave as His 
portion pain, misunderstanding, loss of 
friends, all that this world reckons as de- 
feat. Life led Him by the Way of Gethse- 
mane and Calvary to what looked like utter 
solitude. He called that Solitude the very 
breast of God. And to such as take life 
from His hand and His terms, the evil 
in things may come, but it findeth nothing 
in them. They believe in God—for Chri 
sake. 


sje 





The Quotation 
Ad Amicam 


Dear Dove, that bear’st to my soul 
mg ot 
The olive-branch of so long 
When the white solace 
my dark 


Of nearing wings, what comfort in my 





lahour- 





rs through 


o 
breast! 
Oh, may that doubted day not come, not 
come, 
When you shall fail, my heavenly mes- 
senger, 
And drift into the distance and the doom 
Of all my impermissible things that were! 
Rather than so, now make the sad farewell, 
Which yet may be with not too-painéd 
pain, 
Lest I again the acquainted tale should tell 
Of shar best loss that pays f shortest 
gain, 





still / 


FRANCIS 1 HOMPSON, 


<sse 
PRAYER 


OLY Spirit, who hast been likened to a 

Dove, kzep about our hearts, we pray Thee, 
As the summer twilight subdues all things to 
its sacred peace, so bring quietness into cur 
minds, May we, on our part, by Sood sense and 
reazon seek to avoid all tumult and disorder in 
our affairs, and thus be spared much haste and 
anger; so that Thou, the Good Spirit of God, 
Spirit of peace and blessedness, may hover over 
us, unaffrighted, a dear and friendly Presence 
mediating God's daily benediction. And thi 
we ask in Jesus’ name. Amen. 
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EN minutes later they sat opposite each 
other by his table. She was coughing 
“ and laughing and wiping her eyes. 
‘** C’est abominable,’’ she gasped, 


** abomin 
able.’’ 

He He could afford to wait. He 
had the feeling of being carried on the breast 
f a deep quiet sea. He could take his time. 


Her laughter and light-heartedness no longer 


waited. 


fretted and exasperated him. Rather it was 
a kind of bitter spice, a tense screwing up of 
his exquisite sense of calm power. She was 


like a tigress sprawling in the sunshine, not 
knowing that its heart is already covered by a 
rifle. He prolonged the moment deliberately, 
savouring it. In that deliberation the woman 
in the hospital, Frances Wilmot, Cosgrave, and 
a host of faceless men who had gone under this 
woman’s chariot wheels played their 
They goaded him on and justi 
fied him. He became in his own eyes the figure 
of the Law, sentence, weightily, 
without heat or passion or pity. 

** You do it on purpose,”’ 
make me « ” 


dev ious 
sinister parts. 


pronouncing 


she said; ‘* you 
ugh. 
He arranged his papers with precise hands, 


** I’m sorry, I know you came here as a joke. 


It isn’t—not for vou. It’s serious.’?’ He saw 
her smile, and though he went on speaking in 


the same quiet methodical tone, he felt that he 
had suddenly lost control of himself. Medical 
science isn’t an exact science. Doctors are 
never sure of anything until it has happened. 
But speaking with that reservation, I have to 
tell you that your case is hopeless, that you have 


” 


three, at the most four, months— 
She had interrupted with a laugh, but the 


laugh itself had broken in half. She had read 
his face. After a long interval she asked a 
question, one word, alniest inaudibly, and he 
nodded. 

“i had I earlier one might have 
per ited,’’? he said But even it woul 
have been doubtf , 


ft) 


zo 





by 
‘R 
WYLIE 


eg er 





Already many men and women had received 
their final sentence here in this 1 
had met it in his own wa rhe w ‘ 
the quietest. Perhaps their lives ha g 


them to endure the hideous indignit faw 
ordered death-bed without that galli 
physical humiliation 
For the most part they became imm 
practical issues, how the 
to others, who would look 
the children, and how the la 
acted with the least possible ir 

distress for those who w 1 have to w 

Some men had raved and stormed and pk ' 
as though he had be 
might be revoked. 
not to-day, years hen y | 
private room for hours, trying t 
over themselves, devastated 
horror at the breakdown 
sonalities. Some had riser 
dignity, finer than their liv 
laughed. 

And this woman? 

He looked up at last. 
thrill that was not i 
flight and mortally hurt nt 
the heather, its 
hevelled. The j« ‘ 
become a jest that ha 

w of the empty, 5 l-hur 
lingered on 
She 


whi 





Ww 


= 


shad 
a painted 1 th pa W 
swaying 

and 
hands on 


was 
forwards at 
the « ary 
he could hear her breat short and 
the shallow breathin fa ; mal \ 
he be 
ing very rapidly, ca p x 
** Trois—mois—tri 1 
feel ill, I don’t fee it all; per’a for a 
leetle month, just a | 
He had 
ut her rather i 
suddenly be n 
her cheeks, but 
recent 


wards 


her 


ame aware that she was tl 


so 


no cl ‘ . C} 
abe 
had 
on 
laughter 
f her hand with t 
treet child. 


back 


ota 
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“1 suffer much? ’’ 
“I'm afraid so. Though, of course, anyone 
attends on you will do his best.” 


” 


who 

* Death so ugly, 

‘* Not always,”’ he said. 

It was true. She had been a beast of prey 
all her life. Now it was her turn to be over- 
taken and torn down. Only sentimentalists like 
Frances Wilmot could in her a cause for 
pity or regret. 

They sat opposite each other through a long 


so sad. 


see 


silence. He gave her- time. He showed her 
consideration. He thought of the  pale-blue 
chauffeur waiting in the biting cold of a 


winter’s afternoon. Well, he would be alive 
after she had become a loathsome fragment of 
corruption. He was revenged—they were all 
revenged on her now. 

She fumbled with her gold and jewelled bag. 

“What do I owe, Monsieur le docteur ? ” 

“Three guineas.”’ 

She put the money on the table. 

“That is ver’ little for so much. I think, 
when I can’t go on any more, I come to your 
‘ospital. You take in, hein? I 
fancy.” 

He made an unwilling movement. It revolted 
him, this obtuseness that would not see that he 
hated her. 


> 


me ave a 


‘I can’t prevent your coming if you want 
to. You would be more in your element in your 
own home. Even in their private rooms they 
don’t allow the kind of things you’re accus- 
tomed to. There are regulations. Your friends 
won't like this.’’ 

She looked up at him with a startled intent- 
ness. 

‘“Mes pauvres amis, I ’ave so many. They 
won’t understand. They ‘That’s one of 
Gyp’s leetle jokes.’ They won’t believe it, they 
won't . 


She 


say, 


dare.’ 


gave him her hand, and he touched it 


perfunctorily. 
“It's as you like, 
to let me know.’’ 


of course. You have only 


You are ver’ kind.’ 
He showed her to the door and rang the bell 
for the servant. From his vantage-point he saw 
the pale-blue chauffeur hold open the door of the 


pale-blue limousine. A few loiterers gaped. By 


an ironical chance a barrel-organ in the next 
street began to grind out the riotous familiar 
gallop. It sounded far off like a jeering echo ; 
“I’m Gyp Labelle, 
Ig you dance with me, 
You dance to my tune.’’ 
A danse macabre. He wondered if she had 


brains or heart enough to appreciate the full 
bitterness of that chance. He could see her, in 
his mind’s eye, cowering back among the pale- 


blue cushions, 
fo 


The next morning he 
her and a ticket for 
moiselle Pantalonne,’ 
thank s,*? 


received a note from 
the first night of ‘‘ Made 
“with her regards and 
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Ile went. In the morning he had 
the ticket aside, scornful and outraged by such 


tossed 


a poor gesture of bravado. But the night 
brought the old restlessness. He was driven, 
too, by a curiosity that he believed was pro- 
fessional and impersonal. It was natural 


enough that he should want to see how a woman 
of her stuff acted under sentence of death. 
But once in the theatre he became aware of a 
black and solitary pride because he alone of all 
these people could taste the full flavour of her 
performance. He had become omniscient. He 
saw behind the Whilst the orchestra 
played its jaunty overture he watched her. He 
saw her stare into her glass and dab on the 
paint, thicker and thicker, knowing now why 
she needed so much more, shrinking from the 
skull that was beginning to peer through the 
thin mask of flesh and blood. He foresaw the 
moment, probably before the footlights, when the 
naked horror of it all would leap out on her and 
tear her down. Even in that she would no 
doubt seek the consolation of notoriety. It 
would be in all the papers. If she had the 
nerve to carry on people would crowd to see her, 
as in the Roman days they had crowded to the 
circus (gloating and stroking themselves secretly, 
thinking, ‘‘ It is not I who am dying ’’). Or 
she would seek dramatic refuge in her absurd 
palace and surround herself with tragic 
glamour, making use of her own death as she 
had used the death of that infatuated and 
unhappy prince. 

And yet he was sick at heart. In flashes he 
saw his own attitude as something hideous and 


scenes. 


abnormal. Then again he justified it, as he had 
always justified it. He found himself arguing 
the whole matter out with Frances Wilmot, a 


cool and reasoned exposition such as he had 
been incapable of at the crisis of their relation- 
ship. (‘‘ This woman is a malignant growth. 
Nature destroys her. Do you pretend to feel 
regret or pity?’’) But though he imagined 
the whole scene, saw himself as authoritative 
and convincing, he could not recreate Francey 
Wilmot. She remained herself. Her eyes, 
fixed on him with that remembered look of 
candid and questioning tenderness, blazed up 
into an anger as unexpectedly fierce and un- 
compromising. And he was not so strong. He 
had overworked all his life. Starved too often. 
The ground slipped frem under his feet. 


<$o 


It was a poor, vulgar show, a pantomime 
jerry-built to accommodate her particular talent. 
She walked through it, the dumb but irresistible 
model of a French atelier, who made fools of all 
her lovers, cheated them, sucked them dry and 
tossed them off with a merry cynicism. When 
the mood took her she danced and her victims 
danced behind her, a grotesque ballet, laughing 
and clapping their hands, as though their cruel 
sufferings were after all a good joke. Neither 


thev nor the audience seemed to be aware that 
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she could not dance at all and that she was not 
even beautiful. 

It was an old stunt, disguised with an inso- 
lent carelessness. ‘The producers had surely 
grinned to themselves over it. ‘* We know what 
the public likes. Rubbish, and the older the 
better. Give it ’em.” She even made her 
familiar entry between the curtains at the back 
of the stage, standing in the favourite attitude 
of simple, triumphant expectation, and smiling 
with that rather foolish friendliness that until 
now had never shaken her audiences from their 
frigidity. To them she had always been a 
spectacle, a strange vital thing with a lurid 
past and a dubious future, impelling and stimu 
lating. They would never have admitted that 
they liked her. But to-night they gave her a 
sort of ashamed welcome. [Perhaps it was the 
dress she wore, the exaggerated peg-top trousers 
and bonnet of a conventional Quartier-Latin 
which made her look frank and boyish. Per- 
haps it was something more subtle. Stonehouse 
himself felt it. But then he knew. He saw her 
as God saw her. 

But he found himself clapping her with the 
rest and that made him angry and afraid. It 
seemed that he could not control his actions any 
more than his thoughts. The whole business 
had got an unnatural hold over him. He half 
got up to go, and then realized that he was 
trying to escape. 

It was jolly mu too. That, at any rate, 
her producers had toiled at with some -zeal. 
Incredibly stupid and artless and jolly. Any- 
one could have danced to it. And she was a 
gutter urchin, flinging herself about in the 
sheer joy of life—with death capering at her 
heels ! Ile watched her, leaning forward, 
waiting for some sign, the first faltering gesture, 
a twitching grimace of realization. Or was it 
possible that she was too empty-hearted to feel 
even her own tragedy, too shallow to suffer, too 
stupid to foresee? At least he knew with cer- 
tainty that in that heated, exhausted atmosphere 
pain had set in. 

He became aware that the sweat of it was on 
his own face, that he himself was labouring 
under an intolerable physical burden. He knew 
too much. She was facing what every man 
and woman in that theatre would have t 
face sooner or later. How? She, at any rate, 
danced as though there were nothing in th 
world but lif With each act her gestures, 


t 
her very dress became the clearer expression 
of an insatiable, uncurbed lust of living. At 
the end, the orchestra, as though it could not 


help itself, broke into the old doggerel tun 
that had helped to make her famous: ‘ I’m 


Gyp Labelle— M 
a 


She waltzed and somersaulted round the stage, 
and as the curtain fell sl 
footlights, panting, her thin arms raised trium- 
phantly. He could see the tortured pulse leap- 
ing in her throat. He thought he read _ her 
lips as they moved in a voiceless exclamation : 


” 


she stood before the 


“Quand méme, quand méme.” 
The audience melted away indifferent 
They, at any rate, did not know what they had 


seen. <fo 


And the next day he had another little note 
from her, written in a great sprawling hand 
She had made all her arrangements, and sh 
thought she had better reserve rooms in his hote 
in about six weeks’ time for about a month 
After that, no doubt, she would require less 
accommodation. 

A silly, fatuous effort, in execrable taste, he 
thought to himself. 


CHAPTER V 


OBERT STONEHOUSE took a second 
leave that he could not afford and went 
back to the grey cottage on the moors and 

tramped the hills in haunted solitude. The 
spring ran beside him, a crude, bitter young 
spring, gazing into the future with an earnet 


passionate face, full of arrogance and hope and 
self-distrust. His own frustrated youth rose in 
him like a painful sap. He was much younger 
than the Robert Stonehouse who, proud in his 
mature strength, had dragged an exhai ; 
secretively smiling Cosgrave on his relentless 
pursuits. Young and insecure, with odd name 
less rushes of emotion and desire and grief that 
had had no part in his ordered life. 

The hills had changed too, They had 
the background to his exploits. They | 





been 
ad. be 
come brooding, mysterious partners whose pur 
pose with him he had not fathomed. ‘The thin 
that ran across his path, the quaint furry hares 





and scurrying pheasants had ceased to be ob- 
ecie int © uld nt } piece abel 
jects on which he couid vent his strength and 
cunning. They were live things, deeply, secretly 
related to him and to a dying, very infamous 


woman. His levelled gun sank time after time 
under the pressure of an inexplicable pity. H 
had stood resolutely aloof from life, and now 
it was dragging him down into its we 
with invisible, resistless hands. Its values 








which he had learnt to judge coldly and dis 
passionately, weighing ne against another 
were shifting like sand He seemed t and, 
naked and alone, in a changing, terrifying 
world. 

In those in their frivolous 
olumns, were 1 of Gyp Labelle. Her 





agent Was rK y- 
she had quarrelled with her manager, torn her 
contract into shreds, and slapped his face 
There were gay doings nightly at the Kensing- 
ton house, so it was hinte 

\ last fling, the reckless ge 





f a worthless 


panic-stricken soul, without dignity, though 
he, 

Or perhaps she had found that his diagnosis 
had been a mistake. Or she would not believe 
the truth. Or she was dr ing herself into 
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forgetfulness. Perhaps she might even have the 
courage to make an end before the time came 
when forgetfulness would be impossible. 

He returned to town, drawn by an obsession 
of uncertainty. He found that she had arrived 
at her rooms in the hospital with the shrivelled 
old woman and the macaw and a gramophone. 

She had signed the register as Marie 


Dubois. 


2 


“It is my real name,’’ she explained, ‘* but 
you couldn’t have a good time with a name like 
that—voyons ! ” 

She was much nearer the end than he had 
supposed possible. The last month had to be 
paid for. She lay very still under the gorgeous 
quilt which she had brought with her, and her 
hand which she had stretched out to him in 
friendly welcome was like the claw of a bird. 
“Everyone ’ere promise not to tell,’? she said. 
“Pm just Marie Dubois. Even ze undertaker, 
‘e must not know. You put on ze stone, ‘ Marie 
Dubois, ze beloved daughter of Georges and 
Marianne Dubois, rag-pickers, of Paris.’ That 
will be a last leetle joke, hein? ”’ 

** It’s as you wish,’’ he said coldly. 

He forced back the natural questions that 
came to him. He had a disordered conviction 
that he was fighting her for his sanity, for the 
very ground on which he had built his life, 
and that he dared not yield by so much as a 
kindly word. He did what lay in his power 
for her with a heart shut and barred. 

She brought a little of her world and her 
whole outlook with her. On the last day that 
she was able to sit she dressed herself in a gay 
mandarin’s coat with a Chinese woman’s 
trousers and tried to do her dance for the 
benefit of a shocked and fascinated matron. 
Every morning she wore a new cap to set off 
the deepening shadow of dissolution. 

By the open fire the old woman embroidered 
ceaselessly. 

“She is making—’ow you call it?—my 
shroud. You see, with ze blue ribbons. : 
that’s my colour, my lucky colour. As soon as 
I could speak I ask for blue ribbons in my 
pinafore.’’ 

“1 should have thought your mind might be 
better occupied now,” he retorted with brutal 
commonplaceness. 

She winked at him. 

“Oh, but I ’ave ’ad my leetle talk with 
Monsieur le Curé. *’E and I are ze best of 
triends, though I never met ’im before. ’} 
understand about ze blue ribbons. But Mon 
sieur Robert is too clever.’’ 

“It seems so,’’? he said scornfully. 

She questioned him from out of the thickening 
cloud of morphia. ‘ You don’t believe in 
God?” And then, as he shook his head, she 
smiled sleepily. “Well, it is still possible "e 
exist, Monsieur—Monsieur Je docteur.” 

She lay quiet so that he thought she had fallen 


lane 
asleep, but the next moment her 


Blue, 


eyes had 
A> 
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opened, widening on him with a startling wake- 
fulness. It was as though her whole personality 
had leapt to arms, and bursting through the 
narcotic stood free with a gay and laughing 
**As to God, I don’t know much 
about ’?im, but I exist, 1 go on. You bet your 
at on that, my friend. I don’t know where I 
go, but I go somewhere. And I dance. I 
dance in that ’eaven of yours and ze angels 
play for me,’’? she nodded. 

She was serious. She meant it. If she sur- 
vived she survived as what she was or not at all. 
And looking down on her wasted, tortured body, 
Stonehouse had a momentary but extraordi- 
narily vivid conviction that what she had said 
was true. She would persist. Whatever else 
happened, Gyp Labelle would go on with her 
dance. She could not be extinguished. There 
was in her some virtue altogether apart from 
the body, a blazing vitality, an unquenchable, 
burning spirit. 

He felt his hatred of her wither before it. 

** And they say, ‘ You dance ver’ bad, Gyp, 
but you make us laugh. You go on and dance 
to ze others.’ For they know who Iam. My 


gesture. 


poor parents they make ze mistake. They 
think, ‘’Ere is such a ver’ nice good little 
bébé,’ and so they call me after my maman, 


who is ver’? nice and good, too, and who love 
me ver’? much, Marie-—-Marie Dubois.”’ 

She turned her head towards the old woman 
bending lower and lower over her fine work 
ang smiling at her, fell asleep. 


<Jo 


He returned, one night, to the hospital in the 
hope of being able to work in the laboratory, 
and instead, coming to her room, he went in. 
unpremeditated and un- 
motivated that he had closed the door before he 
knew what he had done. But the excuse he 
framed in his confusion was never uttered, for 
he had the right to appear dumbfounded. She 
sat, propped up like a painted wraith against a 
pile of gorgeous cushions, and all about her was 


The action was so 


scattered a barbarous loot of rings and brace- 
lets, of strings of pearls, of , dia- 
monds and emeralds, heaped carelessly on the 
her side and twinkling like little 
malevolent eves out of the creases of her coverlet 
The old woman wrote toilfully on a slip of 
paper. 
“*Sh ! 


unset stones 


table at 


This is ver’ solemn. I could not sieep 
and so I make my testament.’? She put her 
finger to her lips as though her whisper were 
only a part of a playful mystery and beckoned 
him, and he went towards her, reluctant yet 
like a man hypnotized. He had a 
childish longing to touch all that colour, to take 
up great handfuls of it and feel its warmth and 
let it drip through his fingers. The death that 





unresisting, 


stared out of her painted face, the silence and 
grim austerity of her surroundings made that 
display of magnificence a fantastic parable. 
‘he stones were the life that was going from 


her. She picked up each one in turn and 
caressed it and held it to the light, remember 
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“She picked up each 
one in turn and 
held it to the 
light '’—p. 639 


ing, who knew 


what escapade, what splendid, 
reckless 


what tragedy. And yet there 
surely no remorse in her 


days, 
was no regret and 
farewell of them. 

“Ma vieille, she make a list of all. They will 
be sold, for ze children of Paris, ze gamins, 
a good time.”’ She held out her hand. ‘“ (¢ 
joli, n'est ce pas? si: 

He looked unwillingly. It was a black opal, 
and as she moved it it seemed to come to life 


and a distant resentful fire gleamed out of its 
sullen depths. 
“Yes. But you oughtn’t to have all—all 


this stuff about. No one could be held respon- 
sible.’’ 

** What does it matter? 
someone ‘ave it. 


If someone take it, 
It won’t worry me. ’Ere, I 
tell you something, a story, hein, to amuse you ? 
You remember our leetle dinner and ’ow I 
would not tell about ze Grand Duke and ze 
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black opal? Well, I t y now. It don’t 
matter any more.’’ 

**No. You're doing yourself harm. Yoy 
ought to sleep.’’ 

I don’t want to, I can’t. It is ’orrible 

lie awake in ze dark and And you t 
Monsieur Robert, you don’t feel you sleep much 
to-night, hein? ”’ e 

“és No.” 


igs Alors, ere 


ve al tw poor fellows 











shipwrecked, and we i} i leet feast t 
gethe a tea g 3 
Ss S You Ly ; 
ke me ver’ 
it rid W 
ly 1 Vn 
d, 4 
anv ! € rT 
as I ever? ”? ne 
l inded 
oe teeie -s t 
“ You think self 
a 2s € ¢ ! B 
iat all f 
( é I ] 
H la 1 la 4 H 
wa icredul 
selt II sat it g 
{ he ] te y 
h whisp \ d 
whisper which she made supremely { ‘ 
mock-conspirator’s whisper which drew 
close to one another in an trag 

** At any rate, you had made a g 
that time,’ he said 

She panted. 

‘** Ah, no—no. ’E ‘ave a fine sense of humou 
Monsieur le Grand D °E laugh too. ’I 
say, ‘ Gyp, that is y lover!’ 7] 
this ruby, I don’t car 
this one ’ave a real fir 

And so one by one the stones were taken 
and held a moment, me to | liscarded w 
a name or a mere forgetful sht 
linger a while longer w t 1 
little ridiculous histories And it en 
Robert Stonet ora 
filled with invisi | na ge \ 
jewels dropped from her waxen fing 
gaping box, bowed to her and took t r leave 
And at last they were all gone but one H 
seemed to hear them, t rt tsteps I ling 


faintly along the corrid 

She held an unset pearl in her hand. 
“This one ’ave a ver’ nice leetle story. A 
brigand give it me when ’e ‘old up ze train 
between Mexico City and ze ast A fine fel 


« 


. » he 
low, with a sombrero and a manner! sf 

. 1 he 
looked past Stonehouse, smiling, as though shé 


too, saw the shadow twirling its black moustacht 
and staring back at her with gallant admire 


tion, “And brave, too, nombre de dios: } 

Lt 
“And ‘*e bow and say, ‘One does not take 
ransome from Labelle Mademoiselle One pays 
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tribute.’ And ’e give me this to remember ’im 
by—as I give it you, Monsieur Robert.” 

“He stood up sharply. 

“No, I—I don’t care for that kind of thing.” 

“For your wife, then.” 

“T am not married.” 

“But one day, per’aps? You love someone, 
hein?” (Had she wilfully forgotten? She 
studied his face with a wicked curiosity. He 
could not answer her.) “Give it ’er, then— 
Monsieur Robert—pour me faire plaisir.” 

“There is no one to give it to.” 

“But there was.” 

He tried desperately 
castic inflexion. 

“No doubt it seems inevitable to you.” 

“Tell me about ’er. Voyons, if you can’t keep 
me alive, monsieur mon docteur, you might at 
least amuse me.” 

“There is nothing to tell. I will give you 
something that will make you sleep.” 

“I do not want to sleep. That is a bad, ugly 
sleep that you give me. So you quarrel. What 
you quarrel about, Monsieur Robert—another 
woman ? ” 

The sheer grotesque truth of it drove him to 
an ironical assent. 


to regain the old sar- 


“As you say, another woman.” 

“Oh, 1a 1a! So there was once upon a time 
a ver’ serious man who forget- to be 
quite serious. Voyons, you ’ave to tell me all 
now, just as I tell you. 

Ile turned on her then. In five brief savage 
sentences he had told her of Frances and the 
woman in the hospital. And when he had done 
he read her face with its tolerant good humour, 
and the full enormity of it all burst over him 
like a flood of crude light. He turned away 
from her, stammering : 

“I’ve no business here; I’ve no business to Le 
your doctor, or anyone’s doctor. I think I must 
be going mad.” 


young 


» shook her he ad. 





, n0; only too serious, mon pauvre jeune 
homme. But I like your—your Francey. | 
think she and 1 be good friends some’ow. She 
would see things ’ow I see them. 

“One of these davs you be friends again, too. 
And then you give ’er my leetle pearl. Say it’s 


from Gyp, who is sorry she make so much 
trouble. Why not? You think it make her 
sad? It is not for that I give it you. It is to 


give you pleasure, too.” 

He was labouring under an almost physical 
distress. She was poking fun at him, at her- 
self, at death. And yet 

“It must not make you sad at all. When you 
see it you laugh, just as you laugh when I dance 
because I dance so ver’ bad. Look ’ere, I ’ave 
something that you give me, too.” She dived 
back into the box and brought out a shilling, 
lying side by side with the pearl in the palm of 
her open hand. “You tell ’er, that was all poor 
Gyp was worth to you, Monsieur Robert.” 

Ile had taken it. She tried to laugh out loud, 
triumphantly, the laugh. And. then 
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grey agony had her by the throat. She turned 
her face from him to the wall. 

He felt that the old woman had risen. She 
was moving towards them. He said quietly: 

“At least I can relieve you.” 

She made a passionate, absolute gesture of 
refusal. An astonished nurse had entered. He 
gave brief instructions. He said “Good night,” 
not looking at the limp, quiet figure on the bed, 
and went out. 

Iie knew that he had 
hurried and 


seemed competent, un- 
unmoved, as befitted a man to 
whom death was the most salient feature of life, 

But he knew also that he had fled from her. 

se 

In the crowd that went with him that night 
were Francey Wilmot and Connie Edwards and 
Cosgrave and all the people who had made up 
his youth. There were little old women who 
were Christines, and even James Stonehouse 
was there, tragically and hopefully in search of 
something that he had never found. Any 
moment he might turn his face towards his son, 
and it would not be hideous, only perplexed 
and pitiful. 

It was as though an ugly, monstrous mass 
had been smashed to fragments, whose facets 
shone with extraordinary, undreamed-of colours. 

Not only the bodies of the people who drifted 
with him, but their lives touched his on every 
It beca 
were neither 


side. 


ne a sort of secret pressure. They 
great nor beautiful. They were 
identical with the people he had always seen 
on the streets and in the hospitals, sickly or 
grossly commonplace, but he could no longer 
judge them as from a great distance. He was 
down in the thick of them. ncerned 
him, or he had no other concern. He was part 


‘hey « 


of their strangely wandering procession. He 
looked into their separate faves and thought, 
‘“This man says ‘I’ to himself. And one day 
he will say, ‘I am dying’” (as Marie Dubois 


said it), And he recognized in them for the 
first time something common to them that was 
not commonplace—an heroic quality. At least 
that stark fact remained that at their birth sen 
tence of death had been passed upon them all. 
Before each one of them lay a black adventure, 
and they went towards it, questioning or in- 
articulate, not knowing why they should endure 
so much, but facing the utter loneliness of that 
final passage with patience and great courage. 

It was not ridiculous that they should demand 
their immortality, the least and worst of them. 
Whether it was granted them or not, it was a 
just demand, and the answer to it inore vital 
than any other form of knowledge. [Tor it was 
conceivable that one day they would be too 
strong and too proud to play the part of tragic 
buffoons in a senseless farce. 

In the meantime men might weli be pitiful 
with one another. 

“What was it she had said?” 

“Nothing that you’ve gone through is of any 
use if it hasn’t taught you pity.” 
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‘Pg quiet and emptiness of his own street 
restéted him in some measure to his aloof 
scepticism. But even then he knew there was 
a disruptive force secretly at work in him, 
tearigg down stone by stone his confidence and 
courage. He was afraid of shadows. A bowed 
figure crouched against the railings of his 
house checked him as though a ghost had lain 
in wait for him. He passed it hurriedly, run- 
ning up the stone steps. The sound of a thin, 
clea®=voice calling him made him turn again, 

his head thrown up in a sort of defiance. 

" *Monsieur—excuse—excuse—I wait ‘ere so 
long. They tell me you come back ’ere per’aps. 
But they don’t know I ’ave come. I creep out— 
monsieur—she cannot sleep—she cannot sleep. 
They don’t do nothing. It is not right. I can 
not ’ave it—that she suffer so.” 

He came back down the steps. He was 
conscious of having sighed deeply. He looked 
into the shrivelled, upturned face, and saw the 
tears that filled the furrows with a slow-moving 
stream. He had hardly noticed her before. 
Now she hurt him. A very little old woman. 
He said briefly, hiding a shaken voice: 

“They do all they can. I can do no more.” 

She reiterated with a peasant’s obstinacy : 

** I will not ’ave it—I will not, will not ’ave 
it; I cannot bear it.”’ 

“Dr. Rutherford is there. I tell you he can 
do all that can be done. I offered her an in- 
jection ; she would not have it.” 

“She pretend; all ze time she pretend. Even 
before me, “er mother, she pretend. But | 
know.” 

“Her mother!” 

He stepped back against the railings, freeing 
himself fretfully from the hand that clutched his 
arm, 

“If you are her mother she treats you 
strangely. She treats you like a servant.” 

“Before others, monsieur. She is different— 
of different stuff. We ’ave always understood. 
If I am to be with ‘er it must be as ’er servant. 
That is our affair. But you are not kind. 
You let ‘er suffer too much. I will not ’ave it.” 

She drew herself up. She almost menaced 
him. He saw that she knew. As a physician 
he had done what lay in his power, but as a 
human being he had failed utterly and de- 
liberately. 

“1 will come now,” he stammered. 

He gave her such sleep that night that it 
seemé@ unlikely that she would ever wake again. 

Nor did he leave her again until the morning, 
but watched over her. 


3 


From the beginning she had defied the regu- 
lations, of the hospital, as she had defied the 
rules of life, with an absolute success. The in- 
elastic, military system bent and stretched itself 
beneath her good-humoured inability to believe 
that there could be any wilful opposition to her 
desires. The macaw had beer a case in point, 
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the gramophone another. After tea the old 
woman set the instrument going for her, and 
when the authorities protested, ostensibly on be. 
half of neighbouring patients, it transpired that 
the patients rather liked it than otherwise, and 
there were regular concerts with the 
shrieking its occasional appreciation. 

She inquired interestedly into her neighbours, 
She seemed less concerned with their complaints 
than with their ages, their appearance, and the 
time when they would return to the outside 
world. With a young man on her right hand 
she became intimate. It began with an ex 
change of compliments, and progressed through 
little folded notes, which caused her infinite 
amusement, to a system of code-tapping on the 
intervening wall, sufficiently scandalous in im 
port if her expression were significant. 

The nurses became her allies in this last grim 
flirtation, unaware apparently of its grimness 

“Don’t you let ’im know I am so bad,” she 
adjured them. “I tell ’im I ‘ave a leetle nothing 
at all and that I am going ‘ome next week to my 
dear *usband. I think that make ’im laugh ver’ 
much. ’E is ver’ that young man. ’F 
say if I ’ave supper with ’im the first night ’ 


macaw 


bored, 


come out ’e won’t—’ow you sav ?—grouse so 
much. I say my ‘usband ver’ jealous, but that 
I fix it some’ow. ’E like that. Promise you 


won't tell?” 
They promised. <So 
She was almost voiceless now. That she suf 

fered hideously, Stonehouse knew, but not from 


her. He believed~—in the turmoil cf his mind 
he almost hoped that when she was alone she 
broke down, but before them all she bore her 
self with an unflagging gallantry. It was that 


gallantry of hers that dogged him, that would 
not let him rest or forget. It demanded of him 


something that he could not and dared not yield 


And she was pitifully alone. The woman in 
the hospital had not been more forsaken by her 
world. As to Gyp Labelle, she went her wai 


and the gossip columns cautiously recorded the 
more startling items of that progres 


though 


It was as 
building up a 


t 


some clever hand were 


fantastic figure that should pess at last into the 
mists of legend. 

Men laughed together over her 

It was the matron who showed Stonehouse 


an illustrated paper which ed her full 
length portrait. She sat on the edge of het 
absurd fountain, and her hand was raised in a 
laughing gesture of farewell. 
written, 


ae 
produ 


Over the top was 
“Gyp off to pastures new,” and under 
neath a message which all the daily papers were 
to reproduce : 

“T want this way to thank all the friends who 
have been so very kind to me. We have hed 
good times together. I miss you very much. 
I am going to find new friends now, but one 
day, I think, I dance for 
you all. I kiss my hands to you. 
Gyre.” 

He showed her the picture without comment. 


again. I love 
Au revoir.— 
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Drawn by 


“ . . 
She drew him into her arms. It was their , 
moment in the green forest over again’’—p. 645 elite 
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He had 


to hold it for her, hold it very clos 
He had to bend down t atch =th emot 


uffering whisper. 

C'est vrai—we ’ave—such good times. And 
they come ‘ere—all those kind people—wh» ‘aw 
laughed so much- 


and bring flowers—and_ pre 


tend it is not true. And they won’t believ 
and when they see it they won't believe—they 
won't dare.” She tried to speak more clearly, 


clinging to his hand for the 
sweat of ag broke out 

made ghastly channels down 
‘** Vous voyez—for them—I 
They come to m 
are too 


first time, whilst a 
upon her face and 
her fading cheeks 
good times 
When they 
ard for ther 

that ze good 
they think of me. 
la Gyp, she ’ave a good time always 
at ‘er own funeral!’ But if they see me 
like this—they go away—and think in their 
*earts, ‘Grand Dieu, c'est comme ca avec nous 
tous—avec nous tous,’ and they not laugh with 
me—any more——” 

Her hand let go its hold 


<sSe 
They sent for him that night. Hemorrhage 
had set in. ‘There was a light burning by her 
bedside, for she had complained of the darkness. 
She smiled vaguely in Stonehouse’s direction, 
but she was oniy half-conscious. Her hand 
strayed over the gorgeous quilt, stroking it with 
a kind of simple pleasure. 
that, too, he 


ony 


am—ze 
for good times. 
things t ; 


when ) 
and they cannot believe any more 


sad 


times come again * Vovons, 
she dance 


: 
e€Te-— 


suddenly. 


(She was like thought—a dash of 


gay, unashamed colour in the sad scheme 
things.) 

Towards midnight she motioned to him and 
whispered something thi uld not unde: 


But the old wom: 


1 
Knees 


stand. 
her and went 
thrusting asid 
who tried to 





rose heavily from 
the gramophon 
olution the nv 

Stonehouse himself 


over to 

with savage re 
intercept her. 
made an involuntary gesturs 

“Why not?” he said. “Tet her alone.” 

IIe stood close to r and waited. He felt 
that some part of him was dying with her, that 
he stood with her before a black partition which 
was thinning slowly, and that presently the 
would both know whatever lay bevond. 

The macaw fidgeted on its golden perch, cran 
ing towards the light and blinkir 
though a 
rhe needle 

He bent 


g uneasily, a 
trange thing had come into 
scratched 

overt 


the re 
inder a shaking hand 


her that hi face al t 


touched her 

‘I’m sorry—U'm sort Gy 

She turned her head a litth ! lips moving 
It was evident that she had not really he 
But he knew that e had r borne hit 
malice. 

And then suddenly it was over ile had 


broken through. 
and peace 


Bevond wet 
and 


understandir 


and strange difficult tears. IH 


loved her, as beneath the fret and heat ot pas-i 
Cosgrave and all those others had loved her, for 
} ) — } 


What at the real heart her she was and f 





he brave gay tl 
ler more simply 
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their lives men love one another, sa‘ 


ng, 
; my brother, this is my sister. From his 
mely arrogance h pirit flung itself down 
‘ricving, beside her mvsteriou pirit of 
~ 8” . 
heer. 


He understood. For all her faults she, t 
had her place in the scl 
said there was no God, and now th 





whom he had desp 1 and ruthlessly ¢ * 
demned, rebuked h He saw l There : 
was a God. And He had made the butterfli 


as well as the sparrows 
ee 


And Jesus Christ } 


known, and had understood He did not cor 
into the world t ndemn the world, but He 
had said, ‘* Neither do I ndemn thee Sin 











no more A great pitv. surged 
Robert’s heart. The that had e1 5 
mind and heart fo1 long brok 
melted. He saw the vast moving crowds 
longer ‘‘ cases,”’ but brothers a1 S 
own flesh and blood, erring ar I 
brothers _ still. H iw that with : 
cleverness, all h kill é Id 1 
sick humanity. It wanted lov the spirit 
life Gyp, with all wit ‘ 
absurdities, had that \w 
Pp ssessed. 
And she was dead. 
Epilogue 
OR at nt t 1 at noth 
He did i rt ( 
Edwards i ca 
with her air of ra r ‘ 
he himself st l int " \ Ile thoug 
She wonder I H 
lik ne, broken and 
Dr. Wilmot?” he 1 
She leant clos , 
“Oh, hallo, Robert s ted hersel 
verely and held tl r WwW per Dr 
Stonehouse, to be ré I ull 
She led the wa It was ali t as thoug 
he had been expecting | At any rate ¢ 
was not surprised at all But half-wa p tl 
tairs she glanced back o1 I } ld 
I don’t usually pen tl I I’m her 
retary. And a joll 1 or t Ratt 
jest—eh, what 
Rather,” he 
<Jo 
And it was really t room, a fir 
ing and the fa ] n the midst 
moving shadow here \ a faint, wart 
lour of el ind a ks | 
ice her le ) hair It \ ildn't 
l'rancey to rest on l 
She held both his hands in het She wore 
] e golden-brow vrappe 1 as she had 
ilways worn when she had been working hard 
She had changed very little and a great deal 
If something of the wl ult ter isne 
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her youth had faded, she had broadened and 
deepened into a woman warm and generous as 
the earth. Her thick hair swept back from her 
face with the old wind-blown look, and her 
eves were candid and steadfast as they had ever 
been. But some sort of mist had been brushed 
away from them, so that they saw more clearly 
and profoundly. He thought, “She has seen a 
great many people sutfer. 
so often into herself.” 

He had tried hard, over and over again, to 
imagine their meeting, but he had neve 
imagined that it would be so simple or that 
she would say to him, as though the eight years 
had not happened : 

“Why didn’t you tell me about Christine, 
Robert ? ” 

He said : 

“It wouldn’t have made any difference.” 

“I’ve been waiting for you to tell me.” 

He tried to smile. 

“You don’t know how difficult it has been to 
come. I’ve been prowling past, night after 
night, trying to think what you’d say to me if I 
turned up.” 

“You might have known.” 

“I didn’t; I don’t know even now.” 

She made him sit down by the fire, and she 
sat opposite him, bending towards him, with her 
slim, beautiful hands to the blaze. He felt that 
she knew, for all the outward signs of his 
prosperity, that he was destitute. He felt that 
his real self, with which she had always, been 
so much concerned, had been stripped naked, 
and that she was trying to warm and console 
him. She was wrapping him round with that 
inchanged tenderness. 

“It’s—it’s the old room,” he said. 

But his enmity was dead. He was at peace 
with it. He had been initiated. He had heard, 
very faintly it is true, but Joud enough to 
understand, the music to which the faun danced. 
He was not the outsider any more. 

“IT wanted it to be the same.” 

“And the house 

“I took it as soon as I could get it. 
up my mind to live here, 


She doesn’t go away 


I made 
whatever it cost. You 
see, I was quite sure that vou would go past one 
of these days to have a look at it, and that you 
would say to yourself, ‘Why, there’s Francey, 
after all! I'll go in.’” 
But they both drew back instinctively. He 
blundered into a hurried question. The Gang: 
What had happened to them all? It seemed that 
Gertie still lived, defying medical opinion and 
apparently feeding her starved spirit on the 
treasures of the Vatican. Howard, who had be- 
come a very bad artist and lived’on selling 


copies of the masterpieces to tourists, looked 
after her. 


THE DARK HOUSE 





As to the rest, no one knew what had become 
of them. 

“And you’ve done splendidly, Robert; better 
than any of us.” 

‘* ve been a rotten failure,’? he answered. 

She accepted the statement gravely, without 
protest, and that sincerity was like a skilled 
hand on a wound. It brought comfort where a 
fumbling kindness would have been unendur- 
able. It made him strangely, deeply happy to 
know that she would see, too, that he had failed. 
“Ive never had pity on anyone, not even on 
myself; I’ve learnt nothing that matters.” 

For a while they sat silent, looking into the 
fire, like people who are waiting and preparing 
themselves for some great event. And presently, 
without moving, in an undertone he began to 
tell her about the Marie Dubois who had died 
and how he had seen her long ago at the circus, 
his first and only circus. He told her about the 
circus itself. He did not choose his words, but 
stammered and fumbled and jumped from one 
thing to another. He opened his heart and 
took out whatever he found there, and showed 
it to her very humbly, just as it was. It seemed 
certain and imperative that after a little while 
they should both see the pattern of it all. He 
told her about his love for his dead mother, and 
how his father had died and had come back, 
haunting him in his sleep. Then he remembered 
something he had never thought of before; how 
he had looked up at the window of the room 
where his father was lying dead and had wanted 
to run—run fast. 

“But I think I’ve lived in that dark house all 
my life,” he said, “and I’ve gone about in it, 
blustering and swaggering and being hard and 
strong because I was so desperately afraid of 
life, of caring too much, of failing. And row 
I’ve come out.” 

And then he began to tremble all over, and 
suddenly he was crying helplessly. 

She knelt beside him. She drew him into her 
arms. It was their moment in the green forest 
over again, but now there was no antagonism 
in their love. She was the warm, good spirit 
of the life to which he had become reconciled. 
hey had belonged to one another from the 
beginning. His fear had stood between them. 
But she had gone on loving him steadfastly, 
because nothing else was possible to her. 

“Francey, do you remember that time we 
fought one another’ over an idiotic stick? I 
was such a young rotter; I wouldn’t own up 
that you were stronger than I was.” 

She took his wet hands and kissed them. It 
was as though she had said aloud, smiling to 
herself : 

“It’s all right now, anyhow, you odd, sad 
little boy.” 


(The End) 
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A MERE MAN’S SPRING-CLEAN 
PRING cleaning is an institution, an for a spring-cleaning day. Unfortunatel 
inexorable law, a fetish, a religion. I neglected to copy out the menu at 
It admits of no argument: the house- time, but the idea found lodgment in 
wife says it is a necessity, the husband says _ brain, and therefore it is not surprising that 
it is a nuisance, and in the spring of every the commissariat was the first business 
year the abomination of desolation descends have consideration. In other words, I went 
upon the house. to the butcher’s and ordered chops all 
This year, at spring-cleaning time, Mrs round, did this principally because I did 
Editor fell ill. The doctor orde red a not know what else to order; the technical 
change of air. Spring cleaning was due, terminology of the meat trade is \ 
however, and as Mrs. Editor would probably beyond me, but anyone can say “Chops” 
be no more inclined to tackle the job after a butcher’s assistant, and cooking and 
than before the change of air, it was sug- carving should present no difficulties 
gested that Mr. Editor might care to superin- Accordingly a fine day was chosen, chops 
tend. On his protesting, it was pointed out duly delivered, together with jam pasties 
what valuable experience would be acquired from the confectioner’s, and provision 
by a man, a journalist and an editor, doing for a liberal supply of tea; the ing 
what man has never undertaken before, and part of the business could then b safely 
how, by change of method and so forth, forgotten. » 
the household appointments might benefit. 
How to Start 
A_Big Undertaking on o | “oe ne 
The next problk vas how actually 
Very reluctantly I took on the job. Not start on the spring cleaning. 
naturally ambitious, I have a morbid dis Here, at once, it must be realized that I 
like to spring cleaning and an instinctive was required to approach the sub 
prejudice against disturbing microbes. a man’s point of view I was n Kt 
Mrs. Editor went away to relatives in a to follow orthodox lines, but to bring nt 
distant county, and I was left—with cart ideas, new methods, to a very ancient 1 
blanche to do as I pleased so long as spring stitution. The old way, I believe, is to 
cleaning was accomplished. make everybody as un fortab is | 
I am not going to pretend, of course, that sible, to change the position of « y chat 
I attempted the work single-handed. No; table, carpet, ornament in the establish 
an efficient staff was engaged, and it merely ment, and be duly grateful when they % 
fell to my lot to direct operations and re-assume their rightful pose. This, surely, 
that the job was duly accomplished. is somewhat erat nd inyhow, 
I remember reading long ago an article seemed to me to in » more effort thap 
on spring cleaning. It was pointed out— the results warranted 
Wisely—that a woman cannot work with- In any case, before eaning could be 
out nourishment even on such an occasion, attempted the position s d to require a 
and I think it pravided a menu suitable certain amount of tidying up—the elimina 
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tion of things no longer necessary for the 
successful carrying on of household opera- 
tions, the destruction of superfluities. 

I resolved, on the one hand, not to take 
the carpets up. They were taken up last 
year and have been well swept ever since. 
Furthermore, I believe the operation tech- 
nically known as “turning out” has been 
performed with great regularity once every 
week or fortnight. 1 did not therefore 
propose to repeat it. Spring cleaning, to 
my mind, means the doing of something 
extra, something above and beyond the 
ordinary kind of cleaning. It should be a 
work of supererogation, as it were, the 
little extra that one can afterwards look 
back upon as “something attempted, some- 
thing done.” 


The “Little Extra” Virtue 


I resolved, therefore, to start on the 
“study” in general and on my desk therein 
in particular. Mind, conscience played a 
part in this choice. Had not Mrs. Editor, 
times without number, pointed out the 
urgent necessity of “going through” the 
aforesaid desk? Had it not been locked on 
former spring-cleaning days and therefore 
avoided the general onslaught? If the car- 
pets were to be unmolested the desk should 
not escape. 

I started at once. Odd papers, letters, 
catalogues, receipts, all were bundled out 
and three-quarters of them destroyed. It is 
rather difficult to know what to do with 
receipts, but there can be no harm in 
destroying the record of the sale of “one 
cabbage, 2d.” when it dates back a respect- 
able interval. The receiptswseemed to be 
innumerable. What a lot of money we 
must have spent without a trace! Pro- 
gressing, we alighted on receipts for furni- 
ture and sundries dating back to pre-historic 
or pre-war) days. The absurdly reasonable 
prices of the articles then made the invoices 
so cheering that, really, one had not the 
heart to destroy them. Other papers—valu- 
able at the time, out of date now—were 
duly marked for destruction, until the heap 
on the floor began to assume very respect- 
able proportions. 

Meanwhile, I had disposed the rest of 
the staff on strategic lines in other parts 
of the house, making a start at the upper 
part of the house and working downwards. 
I was in the middle of the third drawer on 
the left-hand side and meditating the de- 
struction of a guide to the Zoo and a map 
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of the Botanical Gardens at Kew, when a 
deputation approached asking my instruc- 
tions on the subject of lace curtains. It 
appeared there was a dispute as to whether 
certain lace curtains should hang in. the 
spare bedroom or in the dining-room, and 
accordingly my decision was sought. 


The Mere Question of Curtains 





Of course, I felt duly flattered to be con- 
sulted upon such a point. The man in 
charge likes to be consulted upon all mat- 
ters of policy, however humble. On the 
other hand, as a business man, I believe in 
the doctrine of delegation of authority, The 
head of a concern should never crowd out 
his energies in a multiplicity of details; he 
should settle the main policy and train his 
subordinates to carry out matters of detail. 
Now, as a matter of fact, I do not remem- 
ber noticing any lace curtains in any room 
of the house. Lace curtains, to my mind, 
are entirely unnecessary trivialities, de- 
signed principally to afford occupation for 
feminine thought and time. Still, one must 
be impartial. Ladies like them, therefore 
they should be duly hung. The question 
does not matter twopence either way, so 
can be settled by subordinates. I told them 
to do as they liked about it and carry on. 

Having settled the left-hand side of the 
desk, I turned to the right, which, by agree- 
ment at the time of marriage, is devoted to 
the affairs of Mrs. Editor. I hesitated about 
tackling this part of the business, but, after 
all, the job had been entrusted to me, and 
should I not faithfully perform it? And it 
needed it. It is amazing how papers do 
accumulate: odd little bits of no value. 
Mrs. Editor owes me a vote of thanks for 
the thorough way I did the business. 


Historic Documents 


The last, and biggest, drawer was found 
to contain letters in my handwriting, dating, 
evidently, to the period just prior to our 
marriage. A casual perusal of the contents 
denoted that the style of composition has 
altered somewhat with the years, also that it 
would be rather awkward to place these 
on the pile of destructible matter. The ser- 
vants might read, instead of burn, them. A 
further perusal revealed the fact that the 
letters, even allowing for my prejudiced 
judgment, were not without literary merit; 
the sum total of them, too, by a rough cal- 
culation, should mount up to about the 
length of an ordinary book. The royalties 
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on a volume of “An Editor's Love 
might bring 


Letters ” 
in considerably more than the 
value of the furniture being spring cleaned 
Of course—— Sternly repressing m\ 
base commercial feelings, I put the time 
worn packets into a heap and went in search 
of a box. Under the stairs I came across 
a large one, labelled “Fireworks” (we had 
evidently celebrated November 5th at some 
period). This found to be eminently 
suitable, and putting the documents car 
fully in I sealed up the box, sallowing the 
original label to remain, The question of 
future publication must be left to my execu 
tors some other time. 


was 


A Successful Spring-Clean Lunch 


The summoned us to oui 
humble repast, and I was surprised to find 
how quickly the morning had flown. The 
luncheon interval had its uses apart from 
the mere consumption of chops, for I was 
now able to from my 
assistants and duly to consider the same. It 
appeared that one of the drawers in the 
spare room was filled with old ties of mine. 
I promised to out. Enough 
medicines had been found in various parts 
of the house to start a chemist’s shop. I 
gave wise decisions as to which drugs should 
be kept and which safely thrown away. A 





now 


gong 


receive reports 


clear them 


chair had been unearthed with a_ broken 
leg. I promised to get it repaired. They 


had also turned up an old paraffin lamp 
that had been purchased 
rationed gas and not used 
they throw it away? I 
matter should have 


in the days of 
Should 
replied that the 
consideration. 


since. 


A Matter of the Exchanges 

The luncheon passed off very successfully, 
though at its close I felt a marked reluctance 
to resume my work of destruction. It now 
occurred to me that probably I needed 
fresh air after the confinement of the house; 
also that I had better see after 
chair before I forgot it. I 
saw that the staff 
went out to the village to inquire about 
repairs. The local furniture man happened 
to be in after 





some 


the broken 
duly 


were at work again, and 


therefore 


lunch, and on discussing the 
breakage we discovered that it would cost 
repair the chair than the 
article had cost in the first place. 
course, was largely owing 


more to whole 


This, of 
the changed 
What was 


value of specie since the war. 
to be done? 
It was at this point that mere man’s know 
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tics came in handy. I[ ren 
costs had gone up the 
relative, J] 


ledge of the world and of international poli- 
embered that il 


matter was purely 


1 } 


recalled that, in order to get 
over the problem of a 


luctuating exchange, 
some of the nations of Europe meditated x 


establishing business upon a basis of barter, 
I resolved to do the same. I reminded Mr. 
Furniture Man of the handsome brass oil 
lamp that not so very long ago I had Pp 

chased from him at a price [ express 
my willingness to dispose of the same, and 
offered, in a spirit of generous concession, 
to make over the entire lamp to him in 
return for his mending the chai Mr. Fur- 
niture Man seemed somewhat surprised at 


this novel method of doing business, but in 
the end, after discussion, he agreed t 
what he could.” 
Returning home, I found it was 
time we had some tea. My suggestion wa 
received 


with cordial approval, 


again able to receive reports of the progress 
of the work. 

We returned to the 
Several 


were adjudicated upon, and an innumerable 


fray with renewed 
energy. 


pre-war suits of clothes 


company of boots and shoes brought to th 
bar of public opinion The closure was 
moved vigorously on all and - indry Ea } 


room came in for its share ¢ 


f attention, and 
all useless articles ruthlessly discarde« 


The Field of Bat‘le 





At dusk I called a halt. A 


r¢ vealed 


tour of t 


rooms scenes indescribable. TI 


heaps of rejected arti had, contrary 


original intention, been tered about none 
too tidily, and it seemed to me that, having 


iccomplished the majot 





tion, it would be wiser to cease 
attend to the wot 
I moved a vote of thanks to the staff and 


offered to take them to a picture palace if 


they were not too tired They were not. 

I then instructed the charlady to come in 
the morning, remove all the litter on th 
floors, and to clear up generally. This she 
promised to do, and I have no doubt she 
has faithfully carried out instructions. 

Spring cleaning, if attacked in the right 


so gigantic an operation after 
Editor's 


look forward to Mrs. 


hen she 


spirit, 1s not 
all, and I 


pleasurable comments w returns. 


Loitor 
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Cr oche f First Prize, One Guinea ; 


Four Prizes of 5s. 


om pe t 1 t 1 on Open to all Readers 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS 


1. The Crochet Set illustrated overleaf, and for which the instructions are given, is the one that is to be worked. 

2. The Competition is open to all Crochet readers, but each entry must be the actual work of the competitor herself 

3. The Sets will be returned to the respective owners 7/ the correct amount of postage is enclosed with entry. 

4. All work should reach this office not later than June 1, and should be addressed : ‘‘ Crochet Competition, THE Quive 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4." Vote.—The Crochet Set only (cuffs, hip-band and neck) should be sent in 
not the remaining portion of the jumper. 


The Editor's decision is final. 


N the jumper illustrated Star Sylko No. 5 oth row.—Work into both loops, 5 ch, miss 
has been employed, with a bone hook of three, 1 tr, 3 ch, miss two, 1 dtr, 3 ch, miss 
moderate size. One hank only was used. A two, 1 dtr, 3 ch, 1 dtr in the point, 2 ch, 1 dtr, 
handsomer appearance may be obtained with 2 ch, 1 dtr, 2 ch, 1 dtr in the same plac 
artificial silk, the better qualities being about 3 ch, miss two de, 1 dtr, 3 ch, miss two, 1 dtr, 


q 
1 
the same in thickness as the Sylko. Peri-Lusta 3 ch, miss two, 1 tr, 5 ch, miss three, 1 ss in 








Pearl-Knit No. 5 is also quite suitable for the edge of preceding arch. 
purpose. The border consists of five sections 1ofhk row.—1 ch, 7 de in the first ch loop, 
for front and back, ten in all, and when one of 4 de into each of the next four loops, 7 de in 
these has been made the remainder can b the point, 4 dc in each of the next four loops, 
quite easily and quickly made. The cuffs are 7 dc in the last loop, 1 ss into edge of pre 
nearly the same as the hip-band, and a row of ceding arch. 
scallops finishes the neck 11/k row.—Work into the back loops, 1 ch, 
ABBREVIATIONS : ch, chain; ss, slip-stitch; de, miss the first dc, 3 dc, 3 h-tr, tr up to the tip, 
double crochet; h-tr, half treble; tr, treble; dtr, 3 tr in the point, then tr till six are left at the 
double treble; pt, picot; lp, loop. end, 3 h-tr, 3 dc, 1 ss in edge of preceding 
For the LONGEST VANDYKE begin with 3 ch. arch. 
1st row.--3 dc into the first ch. 12/h row.—1 ch, miss one, then work dc in 
2nd row.—1 ch, 2 dc into the back loop of back loops up to the point, 3 de in the point, 
the first dc, 5 dc into the next dc, 2 dc into the 11 dc, to begin a new arch, as in the 8th row. 
last. Repeat once from the beginning of the ott 
37d row.—1 ch, 2 de into the back loop of the row. At the end of the repetition of the 12th 
first dc, 1 de in each of the next three de, row, which completes the third arch, continuc 
5 dc in the third of the five dc of last row the dc down to the end and finish with 1 ss. 
(these mark the tip of the point), 1 de in each Fasten off and run in the strands. 
f the next three dc, 2 de in the last stitch. For the Picot Enctnc begin in the top right 
4th row.—1 ch, 2 dc in the back of the first hand corner of the vandyke with 1 tr, 1 ch, 
dc, 6.dc, 5 dc in the point, 6 dc, 2 dc at the miss one, 1 tr, 1 pt Ip (5 ch, 1 ss in first ch 
end. three times over), miss three, 1 tr, 1 ch, miss 
3h row.—s ch, 1 tr into both loops of the one, 1 tr, 1 ch, miss one, 1 tr, 1 pt lp, miss 
first dc, 3 ch, miss three, 1 dtr, 3 ch, miss two, three tr of the next arch, 1 tr, 1 ch, miss one, 
1 dtr, 3 ch, miss two, 1 dtr, 2 ch, 1 dtr, 2 ch, 1 tr, 1 ch, 1 tr, 1 pt Ip, miss three, 1 tr, 1 ch, 
1 dtr, 2 ch and 1 dtr all into the same place, 1 tr, 1 tr on the corner of the next arch, 1 ch, 
that is, the tip of the point, 3 ch, miss two, 1 tr, 1 pt Ip, miss three, 1 tr, ch, 1 tr, 1 ch, 
1 dtr, 3 ch, miss two, 1 dtr, 3 ch, miss three, : tr, : pt Ip, s fr, 2 ch, © tr, 1 ch, 2 tr, 1 pt 
1 tr, 2 ch, 1 tr in the same place. Ip, tr, ch and tr as before, 1 pt Ip, 1 tr on 
6th row.—1 ch, 5 de in the first loop of ch, tip of point, 1 pt Ip, 1 tr in tip of point 
then 4 dc into every space up to the tip, where again, 1 pt Ip, tr, ch and tr, 1 pt Ip, tr, ch 
work 7 dc, 4 de in the next four spaces, 5 dc and tr as usual, 1 pt Ip, tr, ch and tr, 1 pt 
at the end. Ip, tr, ch and tr, but omit the ch between the 
7th row.—Work into the back loc ps of pre last two tr, and work the last tr into the edge 
céding row, 3 ch (for one tr), 2 tr in the first { the next arch, 1 pt Ip, tr, ch and tr as 
dc, then 1 tr in every stitch, 3 tr in the last usual, 1 pt Ip, tr, ch and tr, the first tr on 
Stitch. the next arch, 1 pt Ip, 1 tr, 1 ch and ¢ tr in 
8th row.—1 ch, 2 dc in first stitch, 1 de in the last stitch of arch. Fasten off. 
the back loop of every de up to the point, 3 de, For the MepIUuM-sIz—ED VANDYKE work as for 
t1 de, turn as usual, leaving the rest the largest as far as the end of the 11th row 
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Showing detail of the largest vandyks 


For the 
each 


12/h row 1 ch, 2 dc, then 1 dec in 
stitch up to the tip, 3 de in the point, 
dc down the second and 2 dc in one 
Stitch at the end of arch. Fasten off and run 
in the ends. 

Begin the EpGING in the top corner of the 
vandyke with 1 tr, 1 ch, 1 tr, 1 pt Ip, miss 
three, 1 tr, 1 ch, 1 tr, 1 ch, 1 tr, 1 pt Ip, miss 
three of the next arch, tr, ch and tr as in 
larger vandyke, 1 pt Ip, tr, ch, tr, 1 pt Ip, 
tr, ch and tr, 1 pt Ip, 1 tr in tip of point, 
1 pt lp, 1 tr in same place, 1 pt Ip, miss three, 
tr, ch, tr, 1 pt lp, tr, ch-and tr, 1 pt Ip, tr, 
ch and tr, t pt Ip, miss three, tr, ch and tr, 
1 pt Ip, tr, ch and 1 tr at the end. 

Notice that the general principle of the 
edging is the as that in the larger van 
dykes. For this reason we have not thought 
it necessary to mention every stitch. 

For the SMALLEST VANDYKE work as in the 
first and second as far as the end of the Sth 


side, 


samc 


row, but continue the dc to the corner, finish 
ing with 2 dec in the last stitch. 
Work the Encer as follows: Turn, 1 tr in the 


corner, 1 ch, miss one, 1 tr, 3 pt Ip, miss 











E 
t i : =, 3 1t , 
1 tr as al, 1 pt Ci 
1 ch as usual, 1 
und ch, 1 pt Ip, 1 tr 
point, I | 1 tr C 
om piace, I | Ar 4 
ch as usual, 1 pt Ip, tr « 
h, 1 pt Ip, tr and I t 
. 8 @ 2 I 2 
c l ' 2 
As each va + I 
link I next J 
Secor f the three pts ' 
ea he f tw Ip ] 
t ] € was a 2 
i in n ( 
I rch var | 
S t indat 
cn \ iW 
ple mming @ 
a i ack 
The STRAIGHT HEADING 1 x 
worked. 
is/ row.—Join th 
at the right-hand 
(the first four for 1 dtr), * 1 tr int 
Ip, 2 ch, 1 tr in the corner of the th work 


a 1, 2 
Detail of neck finish ! 1 Ip, 2 
i 4 
ning of thick work, 2 i 
edge of thick work, 2 . i dtr at 
work, 2 ch, 1 dtr nt l f edg 
vandyke, 2 « I ¢ j 
1 dtr in middle of t s work, 2 ch, 1 . 
end, 2 ch, 1 tt ! 2 1 tr egin 
ning of thick work, 2 1trint 
work, 2 ch, 1 tr at er 1ick work, 2 
in ch Ip, 2 ch, 1 dt1 next free pt, 2 I 
in the first fr pt xt } 2 


repeat from * all 





Showing how the crochet trimming should be applied to a silk 
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and row.—2 dc into every ch Ip of the pre- 
ceding row. 

The Currs are made 
in the largest vandyke, 


with eight arches, as 
the last finished by 


carrying the dc down the second side and 
joined to the preceding arch with 1 ss. 


Then work round the last arch exactly as in 
the smallest vandyke. After the last tr make 
2 ch, miss two stitches of next arch, 1 tr, * 
2 ch, miss two, 1 dc, 2 ch, miss two, 1 dc, 2 ch, 
miss two, r dc, 2 ch, miss two, 1 tr, 2 ch, 
1 dtr between two arches, 2 ch, miss two of 
next arch, 1 tr; repeat from * to end. Turn 
and work 2 dc into every ch loop. Then 
fasten off 

Work along the second edge in the same way 
for the 1s¢ row. In the 2”d row make 1 dc, 


GY 


20,000 kdi 


A Unique 


LMOST everybody thinks it easy to edit 


a magazine. Maybe it is not so easy 


when one actually tries, but how 
many readers have thrown down a magazine 
in disgust and exclaimed, “Why, I could 
do it better myself!” 

The Editor of Litrte FoLks believes that 
there is a lot of latent talent in the world, 
and accordingly he is appealing for ‘20,000 
editors” to produce amateur magazines. He 
is offering £40 in prizes to editors and con- 


tributors. Here are some of the particulars 


as given in the May number of LITTLE 
FOLKS : 
For the best magazine received £10 
(or, at the option of the winner, £10 
worth of books) will be paid to its 
editor, and, in addition, £5 will be 
divided among the contributors. £5 


will be awarded to the editor of the 

second best magazine, and £2 10s, will 

be divided amongst the contributors. 
For those aged 12 and under—both 


editors and contributors—there will be 


a prize of £5 for editor, and £2 10s. for 


contributors. 


Ii» . } . 
Please note—I supply the magazine. 


20,000 EDITORS WANTED 





4 ch, 1 dc in every alternate loop of ch, and 
1 de only in the others. Finish with 1 ss in 
the last treble. Sew the cuff into a round, 
leaving the last arch to hang free on the 
outside of the sleeve. In the second sleeve re- 
member to work the pts along the opposite edge, 
or the two cuffs will be exactly alike instead 
of one for the right and the other for the left 
arm. 

For the NecK ScCALLoPs work a length of ch 
to fit round the opening. 

1st yow.—Miss one ch, 1 dc, * 5 ch, 
five, 1 dc; repeat from * 

and row.—In every loop work 1 dc, 2 tr, 
3 dtr, 2 tr and 1 dc. When sewing on this 
trimming be careful to let the join set at the 
back of the jumper. 


miss 


tors Wanted 


Competition 


I have had a quantity of magazines 
prepared—filled with blank paper. I 
will send one to any reader who wishes 
to enter for the competition, and who 
sends me his or her name and address 
with a penny stamp for the postage. 
Then all the competitor has to do is to 
get his friends té fill up the magazines 
—with 
tions, 
editor. 
if necessary. 


stories, poems, plays, illustra- 
etc., at the discretion of the 
Yes, pictures may be stuck on 
But all the work must be 


original, Get your contributors to sign 
their names—just as my contributors 
do. 

The latest date will be July 12 for 


Home readers; August 25 for Overseas 
readers. 


There are other competitions” painting, 
photography, etc., and the opening instal- 
ments of several fine new serials in the May 
number of LITTLE FOLKS, which starts a new 
volume. 

The boy or girl who misses LITTLE FOLKS 
is deprived of part of the natural heritage 


of youth. It is acknowledged everywhere to 


be the magazine for young people. 

















in n er— an d The First of a Series of Plain 


Talks on Cooking 


O F USS By M. Stuart Macrae 


O sooner does May come in, covering trimmings of perfectly sweet mutton or 

with blushes the drifted snow-bloom lamb, two or three small onions, a carrot, 

of the apple orchard and waking a_ two or three bones cut from the breakfast 
riot of colour in our homely gardens, than bacon, a thick slice of stale bread, a lemon, 
we begin, all over again, to utter those old, some butter, two large cooking eggs, a ti 
futile wishes that have haunted all the of tomato soup, a tin of grated pineapple, 
springtimes that we can remember—the a tin of evaporated milk and, if convenient 
wish that there were no such thing as a gas- three-quarters of a pint of fresh milk, with, 
cooker, that the butcher’s man might neve of course, provision for the little frills of 
again call for orders—that, to state matters the dinner—biscuits, cheese, fee 
comprehensively, we could live without condiments. 
eating. All, therefore, that we shall nee 


There come days, too, when we elect to outside will be: From the butcher—ab 


have only a rice pudding for lunch, and a 134 lb. cut from a fillet of veal and ¥% | 
dinner of herbs (without contentment). of veal or lamb caul (the thinner and mor 

If only that day might happen to have kinny the better From the greengrocer— 
been yesterday we shall be more than ready 114 lb. of new potatoes, a market b 
at the present minute to talk over the menu young turnips, a few sprigs each of mint 
for a nice little dinner that shall involve thyme and parsley, two bananas From 
very little time and trouble either in shop the confectioner—a round sponge-cake, 
ping, preparing, or actual cooking. ferably this should be ring-shaped. 

cl 














Créepinettes of Veal—Ready to Serve lighth uneven 
ight, and in t 
Our Easy Menu way we shall be helped towards satisfying 
(Catering for Four Persons the varied likings of the family—here 
there big pieces, and again here and thet 
Tomato Cream Soup cagdtiss %, ae é “ ; 
Crépinettes of Veal _ the smallest and nd-smatliest portion 
«with New Potatoes and New Turnips) \s soon as possible after the veal arrives 
Pineapple and Banana Cream Soufflé in the house, we take the very small amount 
a a See of bone and gristle that comes with it, wash 
these, and set t 1 in a three-pint saucepa! 
What we have in Stock vether with the fowl carcass. bacon bones, 
The first thing to do is to see how far the peeled onions and peeled carrot, adding 


household stores will help towards the these any such small items as an inch or two’ 
dinner. We may fairly expect to find on length of celery or a pinch of celery seed 


our shelves the following: Something in the way of prospective thick- 
A meat! carcass of a fowl, or rough ening may also be adde for instance, 9 
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large cold boiled potato mashed smooth 
with the back of a fork, or a tablespoonful 
of tapioca tied loosely in a bit of coarse 
muslin (this to keep the tapioca from stick 
ing to the bottom of the saucepan), Any 
thing perfectly sweet and fresh in the way 
of savoury scraps may be added to this 
collection, but it will be well to remember 
that one little portion of sour or tainted 
food will entirely spoil two main items of 
our dinner—the soup and the brown gravy. 
There is no more wasteful practice in any 
kitchen than the inclusion in the materials 
for making soups, gnavies and 
hashes of small odds and ends otf 
soured meat or tainted bones. 
With a quart or so of cold wate 
poured over the contents of the 
saucepan, it 
small gas-ring and let boil off and 
on, as convenient, for two or three 
hours, or as long as it is not in 
the way. The should then 
be run through a colander into a 
basin, and the solid material left 
in the colander should at once be 


sauces, 


may be set over a 


stock 


thrown away. 
Directly 
bones we 


after setting on the 
prepare the veal 
crépinettes, so that by and by they 
will be just ready to slip into the 
oven, 


may 


Here is the recipe we will 
work upon : 

Ingredients.—Four shaped pieces of veal, 
a strip of lemon-peel, a tiny sprig of thyme, 
some sprigs of parsley, pepper, salt, flour, 
breadcrumbs, part of the juice of the lemon. 
Caul for covering. 

Method.—The veal being already cut 
into four pieces and well beaten to ensure 
its being tender, we wash it in cold water, 
pat dry in a clean teacloth, and lay on a 


ae 08 ae : gts : 
floured pastry board Flour, salt and 
pepper must next be rubbed well into the 
cutlets. We then make a seasoning of a 


dessertspoonful of 
chopped, a strip of 
finely as possible, a 
or powdered thyme, 


parsley finely 
Jemon-rind minced as 
teaspoonful of minced 
two tablespoonfuls of 
sifted breadcrumbs, pepper, salt and a 
grating of nutmeg Over this mixture 
about a teaspoonful of lemon-juice may be 
squeezed. Next we lay a fairly square piece 
of caul flat on the board, spread in the 


very 


centre of it a thin layer of seasoning, put 
one of the pieces of veal on the seasoning, 
and pat down a similar layer of bread- 
crumbs and herbs over the top and sides of 
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the meat. Wrapping it up neatly in the 
caul, we tie a thin white string round it 
both ways, and proceed afterwards to bring 
the other three pieces of veal into the sam« 
shape and condition. The crépinettes are 
now ready for the oven; they will improve 
in flavour by being made ready a few hours 
beforehand. 

With soup, gravy and crépinettes all well 
forward we are free to make the pudding, 
this being also of a kind that will take no 
harm by standing. Indeed, if we possess an 
ice-chest the soufflé will be improved by a 
few hours’ waiting. 








Pineapple and Banana Cream Souffle 


The recipe runs thus: 

Ingredients.—34 pint milk, or half-and- 
half evaporated milk and water, two eggs, 
a strip of lemon-rind, a dessertspoonful of 
castor sugar, two bananas, contents of a tin 
of grated pineapple, a ring-shaped sponge- 
cake ; walnuts, if convenient, to 
garnish. 

Method.—We select a prettily shaped 
round dish that take the cake very 
easily and will provide sufficient depth for 
a surround of custard. Putting the milk 
into a deep white basin, we set this over 
a large saucepan containing about a pint of 
boiling water, arranging that the rim of the 
basin shall grip the edge of the saucepan. 
The sugar and strip of lemon-rind we put 
with the milk, with the lid of an 
enamelled saucepan, and set over a 
moderate gas-flame. The next thing is to 
separate the whites of eggs from the yolks 
and beat the whites to a stiff froth, using 
the blade of a dinner-knife for the purpose. 
This process will take eight minutes at the 
longest, if carried out with straight, un- 


shelled 


will 


cover 
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hurried strokes, giving the knife a little 
lift at the finish of each stroke so as to fold 
in as much air as possible. 

As soon as the milk in the basin has come 
to boiling-point we remove the lemon-rind 
and stir into the milk the white of egg, 
ladling the boiling milk over the foam and 
continuing to do so for about two minutes, 
by which time the white of egg will be set 
and lightly cooked. We invert a smal! 
hair-sieve over a large cooking bow], lift 
on to the sieve as much of the white foam 
as can be skimmed off quickly, then pour 
h the sieve, keeping 


side of the sieve. 


the milk gently throug 
the stream well at the 

We stand the sieve on a large soup-plate, 
pour back the hot milk into the white basin, 
and set it again over the gas, just as before ; 
next we beat the yolks of the eggs and 
make a rich custard them and the 
milk. A spoonful of cream or of evaporated 
milk is a great improvement if added to the 
custard after it has thickened and has been 
removed from the stove to little. 
We now fill the hollow of the cake one 
third full of grated pineapple, add thinly 
sliced banana, pour over it a tablespoonful 
or so of custard, and put more pineapple, 

: 


then more banana, till the hollow is nearly 
filled, after which we add custard as before. 


with 


cool a 





salted water, and take from twenty to thirty 
New potatoes are 
set on in cold, turnips in boiling, water, 


minutes when 


young. 


To Prepare the Soup 





We make a sufficiently large opening in 


the tin of tomato soup, and drain the con. 


tents into a large basin. Then we add t 


the tomato soup half the stock made from 
bones, cover the basin, and set it in a sauce. 


pan of boiling water ove! 


a gas-flame to get 


thoroughly hot, managing the saucepan and 
basin exactly in the same w 4s when 
heating the milk for the custard. We test 
the soup carefully for seasoning, being 
generous with pepper and sparing with salt 
When at boiling-p: ve stir in a 
teacupful of evaporated milk eat f{ 
another minute, and serve. 





To Dish the Crépinettes 


The crépinettes should be allowed from 
thirty to forty minutes’ very gentle cooking, 
heightening the gas if necessary during t 
last ten minutes to luce a golden brown 
colour. When cooked, we remove th 
crépinettes to a plate, t the strings and 
take them off, place the crépinettes neatl 
on a hot dish, pour two tablespoonfuls of 
thickened brown gravy round them, and 

















What remains of the custard is poured garnish daintily with a fe 
round the edge of the f mashed t nif 
sponge cake, and, 1 by sma rig 
finally, ? the _coened How to Get Over Troubles [ Iried parsiey. 
white of egg is piled a 
as high as possible The Matter To Make the Gravy 
A 
. > ) tl e pour f 
over the top of * It seems a rather wasteful thing to have M My . 
mould, covering the the oven going for three-quarters of an hout the baking-tin ¢ 
edge s of the cake. We with only crépinettes in it, that ha e ire 
then garnish round The Remedy ( épinettes, shak 
Sennett 
the edge of the cake a te ; nfu f 
; Crépinettes or anything at all similar car - 
with shelled walnuts be cooked to perfection in a large round fry flour over the br 
pan with a closely fitting cover. rhere i in in the tin 
Preparing the in almost every household a saucepan lid : " 
, hen the remainder 
Vegetables that will just fit the frypan. The gas must = a 
~ceetabies be kept at a very low peep, otherwise tl he t c. st le tin 
Potatoes may be food will be spoiled, n the top ] tove 
scraped, and turnips The Matter over tw lighted 
vceled, and both put - burners ( bring 
I I ld The gravy, though perfect to taste, is not —_- 7 ’ ” ; 
mto a ali or cok at all of the rich brown colour expected quickly to the boul, 
water to await the ‘bin he browning 
time of cooking. The Remedy he bottom of the 
New potatoes are A teaspoonful of brown sugar thrust into n with the back of a 
always boiled in great heat (for instance, put between the bars aes Wi pass i 
’ of an open firegrate, or put right down on t ; . . 
salted water with the a gas-flame) melts instantly, and becom: then through a fine 
orthodox sprig of a very - snag \ drop or two of burnt ‘ Line! into a 
, on ae sugar will colour a teacupful of gravy, Keep Spee 
mint, hey Ph ake an old iron spoon on purpose for burnir . i hot gra 
about twenty minutes. the sugar, and t 
Turnips are boiled in = ~ 
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A Presentation 
Portrait 


HE concierge put his nose in. 


‘Monsieur Louis,’ he 


“can you give me a little five minutes 


wheezed, 


of your time? ’”’ 

Mendoza laid down his brush, This was 
he had expected. 
would have said, was 
not the man to hoist his eighteen stone up 


not quite the question 


Monsieur Brac, one 


six flights of stairs for the pleasure of a 
chat with the least prosperous of his 
tenants. Had he said: ‘‘ Can you give me 
one hundred francs of your money? ’’ Men- 
doza would have thought it natural enough, 
for the rent was two days overdue and Mon- 
sieur Brac’s delicacy was perfectly equal to 
the strain of mentioning a little thing like 


that. However, it was his tenant’s time 
apparently that the plump fellow wanted 
just now. Well, Mendoza was a million- 


aire in that commodity. 
“ Be Monsieur 
and waited for the 


itself, 


seated, Brac,’’ he 


to develop 


said, 
situation 


and closed the 
door after him softly, softly, as conspirators 

moved upon the young 
painter with one fat finger to his lips. A 
mysterious smile dimpled 


The concier ge entel ed 


doors. He 


1} 
ciose 


his huge, clean- 


shaven face. His entire gross person 
exuded importance. He lowered himself 


1 


into Mendoza’s other chair and wiped his 
beaded brow. ‘‘ This matter,” he said, “ is 
not one to be opened save in the strictest 
privacy. Madame Brac, for example, must 
know nothing of it.” Here he tapped Men- 
doza on the knee. “‘Had I waylaid you 
below there, where Hein? 
But don’t misunderstand good 
Monsieur Louis. I am up to nothing that 
does not become a faithful spouse.”’ 


she might—— 


me, my 


iti ° ? 

Dear Monsieur Brac . Mendoza pro- 
tested, “do you imagine that I could hat 
} . 1 . + 
dour such a monstrous thought?’? Never- 


theless he was consi lerablyv relieved. 

" To be plain with you, Monsieur Louis,” 
said the concierge, “it is a presentation 
Portrait that I have persuaded my com- 
mittee to delegate me, as its treasurer, to 
Invite you to paint. I have told them how 


A Parisian Story 
By 
William Caine 


lucky they will be can they secure your 
excellent services.” 

“You are 
Brac. 


much too amiable, Monsieur 
And the subject of the portrait? ’’ 

** It is Monsieur Baumerose, the proprie- 
tor of the great second-hand clothes shop 
in the Rue Rops. I am a Freemason, as 
you know, Monsieur Louis. The old gentle- 
man was one of the founders of my lodge. 
We owe everything to him. 
thing ! 


Yes, every- 
And next month he celebrates the 


fiftieth anniversary of his marriage. Now 
you have it.’’ 
‘Now I have it, Monsieur Brac. But I 


would point out to you that I am not a 
Freemason. How comes it that a com- 
mission of such importance is not to be 
entrusted to a brother in the craft? ”’ 

‘Bah! ”’ said Monsieur Brac. ‘If one 
cannot put a good thing in a friend’s way 
it would be a pity, I believe.” 

‘It would be more than a pity,” Men- 
doza agreed. ‘It would be an abomina- 
tion. It would be the end of all things, 
Monsieur Brac. But, setting friendship on 
side for the moment, oa 


one how ‘good’ is 
this particular thing? ’”’ 


o 


‘‘ Monsieur Louis, I will be very frank 
with you, We of the lodge are all poor 
men, Monsieur Baumerose excepted. The 


subscription is not colossal. We have put 
together but five hundred paltry francs. I 
blush to mention such a sum to you; yet I 
cannot but be sensible that to a quite young 
painter like yourself 
to make in this hard world, five 
francs may not be wholly useless. 
Mendoza comprehended that Free- 
mason painters as had been approached had 
proved obdurate. He was not disposed, on 
this account, to send Monsieur Brac about 
his business. Things happened to be so 
with this young man that 500 francs would 
from useless. 
said Monsieur Brac, * will 
be paid half down and half on completion of 
the portrait. It such a 


moment, Monsieur Louis, to remind 
Bi] 


ey & 11 hie é 
who has still his way 
hundred 


such 


prove very fat 
“he money,”’ 


distresses me at 


you 


that your rent—— 


5 
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“Ah!” said Mendoza to- himself, “I 
thought as much——”’ 

**—was due the day before yesterday and 
that——’”’ 

** Monsieur 
will undertake this 
vou have 


said Mendoza, “I 
commission. Perhaps 
t 


as much as one hundred and fifty 








“*Then 
this commission to Monsieur Baume- 


it is understood—not a word of 


,?? 


rose or his lady 


francs upon yout If so, hand it 


'” My rece 


rent you can let 


person 


over and we ne 


will say ‘ dk 
for the hundred francs of 
later Now,’’ he went on as he 


me h 


ay 
received the money 
disposal. Arrange wit] 
for an early sittir 
of my fee is between mv fingers 
—I will not hide it f 


— 


hold myself at your 
‘ntleman 
balance 
the happie: 


1 your old 


oC 
g The sooner the 
om you—I shall be 

Monsieur Louis, by 
I will arrange for a 
But, one word more. 
Brac—silence! I will tell 


*€ You overwhelm us, 
your condescension 
very early sitting. 
With Madame 
you why——” 

“You may count wholly on my discre- 
tion,” said Mendoza seriously. ‘* Madame 


( 





Brac shall remain, fo1 ignorant 


of this charming little extravagance which 


me, quite 


her husband proposes for himself. 
be terrible for the 


It would 
ittee were their lady 





comm 


this affair. 


wives to get wind ot 





Monsieur Brac laughed gaily and dug his 
tenant in the ribs 
‘For a young gentleman without « 
perience of matrimony,” ! 
a penetratio Monsieur Louis 
\ ke 1, Keen eves I 
rs Bu why h 
ny i These la 











atters as he 
. rard them. Let us b 
frank. My commit te 
signs not niy t 
if ra to Ir ¢g 
Mons I B: eros 
uit ”? } { ) da Men 
1 with an 
nk t the s t 
| esent ‘the part: 
} r joVS an 
; 
i i a fart 
i \\ shall h 
j 
i d S s, and 
tin to hea t 
+} thine w ; 
’ r 
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ir Louis And 
; e a word ¢ In 
a : 
- t yourself Silen 
, ’ 1 
so, isnt it, with 
— rd Monsit ul Baume 
y 
Charles Crombie rose! This portrait 
, t. acti 
} } } Yr 
sions, hein? lt ad wbé t i busine 
hein? were it to become known that f 
in ire 


hundred fran 





** Understood, r Br 
if you blush to mention such a figure t 
me, with what confusion must you be ov 
whelmed if the benefactor whom you design 
to compliment Jearns that between you you 
can make up no larger a sum But trust 
me, Monsieur Brac. I too am a poor man, 


and I understand that where money is Dot 
plentiful it is one’s duty to 
far as possible. I will not b 
fee to Monsieur Baumerose. 
Again Monsieur Bra 
‘‘It is hard to pull 


make it go a 


yast about my 


£ nially laughed. 
wool over those eyes 
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A PRESENTATION PORTRAIT 





of yours,” he said. “I admit it. We 
should be sorry were Monsieur Baumerose 
to suspect how little we have been able to 
scrape together. Then it is understood-— 
st a word of this commission to Monsieur 
Baumerose or his lady.” 
‘‘Or indeed, Monsieur Brac,” 
doza, “ to anyone.”’ 
“Or indeed, Monsieur Louis, to anyone.”’ 
YT) 


h 
“T go down,” 


said Men- 


e affair was settled. 
said Monsieur Brac, rising, 
“with a lighter heart than I came up. My 
will be enchanted with me. I 
fly, Monsieur Louis, to arrange for your 
first sitting. But I fly.” 

He took himself off. 


committee 


II 


HE sittings began next morning. 
Old 
portrayed in a frock coat, an evening- 
dress waistcoat and a pair of trousers of 
shepherd’s plaid. Over his enormous stomach 
stretched a gold watchchain with links 

al long, about half an inch broad and 
about a quarter of an inch thick. He wore 
diamond upon one hand—the hand 
toved this chain—and upon the 
the hand that clutched the arm of his 
vast shirt-bosom 
composed of a fat 
irrounded by pearls 


Baumerose had elected to be 


Wa 


1 
in inch Jon 





a great 
that with 
other 
chair—a emerald. In his 


Was a_ solitaire tuby 
These gems were all 
xlass or fishscales of the purest water. An 
opulent hgure. 

He was in 


the eightics, bald as St. 


Jerome, wattled like a turkey-cock, beaked 
like a vulture, yellow as saffron, and para- 
lysed as to his legs. His old wife—save 
that she could about—was to match. 
They spoke an astounding German-Jewish- 
French, of which Mendoza at first under- 
stood very little, but in a day or two he got 
used to it, for old Baumerose let him hear 
plenty of it. 


trot 


The gentleman appeared to have a most 
inquiring mind and to be bent—now that, 
for the first time, he found himself thrown 
into the society of a paintem—on adding to 
his stock of general knowledge all that his 
companion could impart concerning his way 
of life. 

“Tt is a fine existence 


that you artists 
lead,” he 


observed as Mendoza, having 


roughed him in with a stick of charcoal, 
“Yes, a fine, 
Nothing to do but smear on paint 


for an hour or two each day and then go out 
1488 


began to set out his palette. 
easy life. 


and amuse yourselves on the boulevard. 
And all night you dance at Bullier or the 
Moulin de la Galette. If the fancy takes 
you to live in the country for a week, paf! 
you’re off next minute and nothing to keep 
you. No books to post, no stock to think 
about, no staff to keep in order, no custom 
to gain and hold. You are like the birds, 
pleasures. Ah! but you 
are enviable, you other artists.” 


free to enjoy life’s 


‘* To be sure,” said Mendoza, “ there are 
callings which I would less readily adopt.” 


“And the money you make in spite of 


all! [I was hearing lately that Carolus 
Roux has the income of an ambassador.”’ 
“Ah!” said Mendoza, ‘‘ but Carolus 


Roux is an Academician, and a fashionable 
one. It is not painter, Monsieur 
Baumerose, money at the same 


every 
who gets 
rate as he.” 

**T suppose not, I suppose not. 
Monsieur Mendoza, make a 
living, Aeiz? For look you! 
you six sittings of two hours each. 


Yet you, 
handsome 
I am to give 
That 
And 
there are three hundred and sixty-five days 
in the year. Multiply your fee for the por- 
trait by three hundred and sixty-five and the 
result should be impressive, hein?” 

Mendoza perceived that Bau- 
merose was going to try to discover how 
much his lodge was spending on this por- 
trait. Evidently Monsieur Brac knew his 
man. Probably Monsieur Baumerose knew 
could 
not dislike the old vulgarian, resolved to 
make him happy. The more he thought his 
lodge was spending on him, the better he 
would be pleased with his portrait. Nor 
would this be to break faith with Brac and 
Co., whose only concern was to keep their 
benefactor ignorant of the smallness of 
their subscription. 

“As to that,’? he said, ‘‘it depends on 
what you call impressive. And it is not as 
if one is never without a commission. You 
must not think that I paint three hundred 
and sixty-five portraits every year, Monsieur 
Baumerose. I am not a fashionable, like 
Carolus. I assure you I 
have never done more than two hundred and 
seventy-two in any one twelve months. Not 
will I pretend with you that I get the 
absolute top price. Roux receives for his 

anything between twelve and 
thousand francs. I am not re- 
munerated quite in that style yet. But then, 
I am still young, isn’t it? , 


makes twelve hours—a day’s work. 


Monsieur 


his lodge. Mendoza, who somehow 


our brave can 


portraits 
twenty 


At any rate ’’—- 
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he smoothed his moustache—“I do not com- 
plain of my lot. No.” 

Monsieur Baumerose’s eyes grew wide. 
His opinion of his lodge was better at this 
moment than it had been for twenty years. 
A few minutes ago he had been inclined to 
suspect them of practising economy over this 
preset The painter they had chosen 
was assuredly very and not at all 
prosperous looking. But with these artists 
one never knew. They loved to go shabby 
however much money they made. It was 
notorious. He remembered attending the 
sale of the effects of George Labouchérie, a 
man whose statues were to be found in 
every chef lieu of France—mayors by the 
thousand the fellow must have modelled— 
and behold! his wardrobe had proved 
hardly worth picking over. And this young 
man, in suit of cloth that would 
be cheap at 2 francs s0 the metre—how 
might one have so much as guessed that 
he was in constant employment and got 
good prices? Extraordinary! If Roux got 
anything between twelve and twenty thou- 
sand, this one—but that was strange, that! 
That required elucidation. 

“Tell me, Monsieur Mendoza,”’ he said. 
“What is it, then, that conditions the 
prices of this Roux? Why does he charge 
twelve thousand for one portrait and twenty 
thousand for another? ” 

“It’s just a matter of the size of the 
picture,” said Mendoza as he worked busily 
away. ‘“‘ For a head, so much. For a half- 
length, so much more. For a full-length 
portrait, so much more again. That is the 
Way it goes.” 


“Ty see,” 





tation, 


young 


his seedy 





said Monsieur Baumerose after 
reflection. ‘‘ This canvas on which 
paint, then, is costly. Yet, if I 
so, it has not that appearance.”’ 

Mendoza verv 
but he contained 

** Nevertheless,’’ he said gravely, “ that’s 
the way of it. Artists’ canvas is a very 
special thing. Not any old bit of sai!-cloth 


you 
may say 


burst out 
himself. 


n ly laughing 
= ae 


will serve us, believe me, to carry our 
paints. We pay through the nose for our 
materials, my good sir. Through the nose, 
we do it.” 

“And how much,’’ Monsieur Baumerose 


inquired, ‘‘ might such a square as that 
which vou are using for me cost?” 
‘This? ’? said Mendoza. ‘‘ Oh, a thou- 


sand, two thousand 
forget the exact 
hundred.’® 


Not more. | 
Say 


trancs, 


figure. 


eighteen 





** Eighteen hundred for a bit of stuff that 
size!’’ cried Monsieur Baumerose. “ Yoy 


amaze me.’’ 


*“* That’s 


only because you are t a 
painter,’? said Mendoza. ‘“ Wer 
painter you would know that I g 
actually cheap if I gave no more tha 


eighteen hundred f 
“ And your paints Sit id 
What of them? ” > 





‘Precious as fine jewellery, M u 
Baumerose. This ye ow one’’ and he he id 
up a tube of the « ip yé 
** stood me in one hundred and fi 


But there are not—thank God! 


expensive as yellow « re.”? 

‘Then I suppose that M R 
uses a good deal of it.” 

‘You are right. He uses it 
any other paint. Indeed, some of his 
sumptuous portraits are paint iI 
ally nothing else. Hence his f Je 
tone.’’ 

This was the first mention in history of 
Carolus Roux his den tone 

**And that one which you're sq zing 
out now? That blue.’’ 

“Ultramarine, M ieur Ba 
poor, common stuff. A mere ten fran 
buy a tube. A paint to | used onl 


sparingly on really important work lik 
this. Look, I have only sq 
lump the size of a pea.” 

So he had. Ultramarine was not likely 
be wasted by a person of Mendoza’s limited 
means. 

“That’s right,” said 


approvingly. ‘* Never mind t Te 
me some other really expensive pa 

Thus did Monsieur Baumerose 
this new field of research. He _ proved 
thorough and _ indefatigable Ha y €X- 
hausted the s t of pigments, hi gan 
to inquire into the st of brus! 
pentine, palettes, | te-knives, | 
paint-rags. Mendoza stuffed m wi 


fanciful figu 
there was 














ing wht ( 

did not ie knew about t C I 
painting portr 1its 

Mendoza concl j t, fee y ert 
delicacy about as] | I ow 1 his 
lodge was spend 
attempting to f 
value by the roundabout m« 1 Hew 
evidently going to ’ calculati 
upon the prime cost of the materials out 
which the portrait was being fashioned, 
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Now is the time 
to get your 


Kodak 


There are Kedaks for the grown-ups and Brownies 
for the children at prices to suit all pockets. 
Here are two of the most popular models: 


No. la Au’ographic Kodak Junior No.3a Au'ographic Kodak with 7.7 Anas- 
with Rapid Recti inear lens—takes tigmat lens takes pictures 5} x 3;—the 
Pictures 3} x 2}. Price £4 4 0. popular postcard size. Price £7 7 0. 


Ask your nearest Kodak dealer 
to show you the latest models. 


Kodak Ltd., Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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would then add a percentage ol, say, ten ot 


fifteen per cent. to represent the skill, 
labour and time of the painter. 

It was noticeable that whenever Men- 
doza squeezed out a dab of yellow ochre 


from its long thin tube, which he had occa- 
sion frequently to do, a smile of satisfaction 
was visible on the large face of his subject; 
while he had only to pick up the little fat 
one of ultramarine for chagrin to show itse!f 
Several times Monsicu 
Baumerose actually requested him to put on 
low ochre, a paint for which he had 
great fondness. Light red, 
inexpensive, was 

Mendoza had 


Vne 


—- 


in the same place. 


more yé 
mceived a 
wugh it is equally 
another firm favourite. 
spoken of 
‘Can't 


red, Monsieur 


ts cost with awe. 

a bit more of the light 
Mendoza?’’ the old man 
instead of that common ultra- 


vou use 
would say, ‘‘ 
marine stuff again.”’ 

He wanted to have a red book placed on 
ie table at which he sat, and reproduced 
entirely in light red on the canvas. He 
thought presumably that this would add a 
great deal to the value of that which was to 
become his property. 


Mendoza only suc- 
: ceeded in countering this move by telling 
him that the book would have to be done in 
vermilion, ‘‘ perhaps the cheapest of all 
paints.’’ Generally, however, he humoured 
his sitter’s wishes, and the result was to 
make the portrait (for Monsieur Baumerose 
: liked the pigments of his choice to be 
applied pure) a singularly gay production. 


ENDOZA himself to such 

good purpose that the clothes-deale1 

' at that his 
lodge was doing its duty, and more than 

that. Proceeding, unintelligently but in 
entirely 


amused 


last became satisfied 


defatigably, from false premises 
to an entirely fantastic conclusion, gathe1 
ing tood for reflection at every moment 
digesting it at his 


through long hours of silent medi 


ot the sittings and 
leisure 
tati 


lon, comparing what his artist told him 


with what 


vhat he had heard or 


} 


could now col 
ct about the cost of pictures from othe: 
he ultimately decided, as the sittings 
drew to a close, that his portrait Was goin: 
to enpee sent an outlay of between eight and 

ne thousand franes. So much for canvas, 
much for yellow ochre, so much for light 
red, so much for other paints, so much fo 

‘and turpentine; wear and tear of brushes 


sO 





and palette so much; artist so much. Yes; 
between eight and nine thousand francs it 
must be—if not a little more; but certainly 
eight thousand. 

He found it impossible to keep this matter 
to himself. He was flattered to think that 
he was costing his admirers so goodly a 
sum. Had it worked out at a less splendid 
figure he might have been silent; but his 
vanity and his pleasure in the prospect of 
owning a picture so united to 
compel disclosure. 


valuable 


He very naturally mentioned the result 
of his cogitations to Madame Baumerose. 
Madame Baumerose had, with her husband, 
been sworn to secrecy by the presentation 
committee of the lodge; for Monsieur Brac 
had spoken truth when he declared that the 
brethren desired to keep the affair from the 
ears of their wives until they should be in 
a position to produce a fait accompli for 
those ladies’ acceptance. 

Had Monsieur Baumerose’s calculations 
led him to a less magnificent conclusion 
than they did, it is possible that Madame 
Baumerose’s tongue might not yet have 
wagged. But eight thousand francs! Flesh 
and blood incapable of keeping a 
thing like that to themselves. And the 
portrait practically done. The fait 
accompli was as good as secured. Madame 
Baumerose hastened round to the house of 
her neighbour, Madame Ricquotin. Within 
twenty minutes the whole guartier buzzed 
with the news that Monsieur Baumerose was 
being presented by his lodge with a portrait 
that was going to cost not less than eight 
thousand francs 


were 


Was 


Now it is one thing to have a fait 
accompli which is to cost one thousand 
francs presented to one, and it is quite 
another to discover it for oneself and to 


learn at the same time that eight thousand 
Upon the Masons’ 


the news came with the effect of 


ladies 
a thunder- 
Their lords 


1ad, unbeknown to them, engaged to spend 


are in quest on 


clap. Eight thousand francs! 
cight thousand precious francs on a portrait 


for that old wretch Baumerose! 


Miseri- 
corde! \t was inconceivable. It was a lie. 
It must be a lie 

Yet, who knew: Men 
vecile Of anything they were capable 
Anything! Let only their pleasure, com- 
fort, vanity (honour they called it!) be con- 
erned, and there were no lengths to which 


they would not go in 


were such im- 


their extravagance. 


In other things, to be sure, they could be 
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economical enough. Was it a new gown, 
boots for the children, curtains for the 
drawing-room, and they were able to close 


their pockets! But some idiot had only to 
propose to them—only once—that they 
should subscribe to present his portrait to a 


o 
5 


senile shop-dealer, ugly as the devil and fat 
as Silenus—and behold them tumbling ove: 
one another to be the first to promise their 
money. Ah, Freemasonry ! No 
wonder the Church would have nothing to 


This the 


th 


this 


to 


say it. was sort of thing that 
came of it. Ruin! Starvation! Rags! 


But what cared ces messienrs, so long as 


their precious lodge did the handsome thing 
by its beloved ‘ chief.’ 
The quwuartier rang with despairing 


ejaculations, with indignant denunciations, 
with incredulous questionings, with the loud 
grumblings of displeasure. 

The fat was fairly in the fire. 

In vain ces messieurs protested that the 
figure was 


a gross exaggeration. In vain 
they swore that not a centime more than 
one thousand francs had been voted. Grate 


ful though they undoubtedly were to the 
good Monsieur Baumerose, they had not en- 





tirely lost sight of their duty to their wives 
and families. If they had said nothing 
about this presentation at home, was it not 
simply because they had not thought ha 
bagatelle worth mentioning. What was a 
thousand francs between the thirty-six of 
them ? Not twenty-eight francs apiece. 
One was not a pauper, gue diable! One 
could find twenty-eight francs, one hoped, 
without having to go without one’s meals. 
* And k you,”’ said ces messieurs cun- 
ningly. ‘* Look you, Julie (or Marie, or 
Euphémie, or as it might be), while one 
cannot imagine how thi hgeure of eight 
thousand ever cam » be invented, one 
need not regret its appearance. You and I 
know—and it is betwer ourselves—that 
only one thousand francs wa ibscribed 
But if our ir M ieur Baumero be 
lieves that the sum was eight times as large, 
do you not see, my love, that he will be ust 
eight times as pleased with the little ) 
pliment which we pay him? In prt, it 
would be a mistake to do anything which 
may lead to his enlightenment. Nay, 
would be a sin. One does not reject the 
favours of Fortune like that, isn’t it? One 
sits tight. One keeps mum. And one is 
,» 


gratefu 
This sort of talk would have heen all very 
well had ces dames been willing to listen 
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to it. But they weren’t. They found them. 
selves a great deal more anxious to discover 
precisely how much this mist port 
Was going to « than to enter into any 
conspiracy of e with the object of 
giving pleasure to that stupid old Ba 
merosce, As for what their MaNdS sald, 
they didn’t believe a 1of it. No: they 
would not be satisfied with tl assurance of 
the lodge secretary, nor yet wi that of P 
Monsieur Brac, its t1 No 
they would not accept the evidence of 
copy of the minute which related to t 
presentation. All men, de¢ Ma 
Bourdeloup, the s, in Ww e sl 
indignation meeting had improvised itself— 
all men were naturally liars, partici 
where their wives had to be bamboozled— 
but Freemasons——|! 

They—the indignation meeting—woul 
tell ces messieurs t v would d Yes 
Monsieur Bourdeloup, and they would do 

They would themselves form a deput 
and this deputation Id wai n 
artist who was painting this p Fron 
him, perhaps, the truth mig learne 
though even that a do f B 
rascals though artists were, 1 
were more willing t ve a] te 
a Freemason an Ces 3 5 
no objection : Thank em thing 
Then it remained only to appoint 
deputation. 

IV 

T will n I tr have 

penetration that things a1 ‘ 
look a littl Mon B 

The t er i lo es 
an artist to a yt ired n 
his lodge has 1 to 
artist one tho nd t W 
has the welfar } 

But if he ( t ) 

iates t! ( \ 1 fi 
what are we to 1 tre » 4 
le \nd how to we ° 
prospect of h ( ) t 
memor \\ will m- 
prehend that a ed, 

ispicious and ’ 1 t ji 

preparing to let in the |! t y upon 
his nebulo pi y re ring t 
rtist in question em exactly how 
much he is getting f When tl 
artist innocent t his fee is five 
hundred fran what effect ill this bit of 
news, when it produce upon te 
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ted, 


the 


led, 
dies 
pon 
the 
how 
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five 
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minds of thirty-five Freemasons with whom 
that treasurer is acquainted? 


In a word, will they prosecute him or 
merely kick him out? 
While ces dames decided in the shop of 


Madame Bourdeloup who was to interview 
Mendoza, Monsieur Brac was scaling the 
stairs which led to his tenant’s attic. News 
of what was toward had 
spread quickly and had 
reached the ears of Mon 
sieur not half a 
minute ago. It had 
taken him precisely or 


Brac 


second to realize his situ- 
ation; precisely one other 
pr 


cisely twenty-five more to 


to decide himself; 


get to his cash-box; and 
here he 
like a squirrel. 

Might it have pleased 
heaven to keep the young 


was, climbing 


Mendoza at work this 
afternoon ! 
It had. 
Mendoza. was at. his 
drawing-table when the 


ncierge burst in, purple 
in the face and wholly 
spee hless. 

“Dear Monsieur Brac, 

cried the artist, jumping 
“is the house on fire, 
then?” 
Brac sank 
into a chair, shook his 
head, 
ing 


Monsieur 
made tranquilliz- ’ 
motions with one 

hand, fanned himself with the other, rolling 
his eyes horribly the while. 

"at isart??? “ Then, for 
heaven’s sake, my dear sir, take your time. 
You ripe for apoplexy, and we cannot 
spare you yet.’’ He lit a cigarette and re- 
He drew his sketch-book 
towards him and covertly began to draw 
Monsieur Brac. 

“Monsieur Louis,” the concierge said at 
length, “if I hurried—poof !—up 
those accursed stairs, it is because —poof! 

I bring you news—good news. No one— 
poof !—loiters on his road to a young gentle- 
man for whom 


said Mendoza. 


look 


sumed his chair. 


have 


he—poof!—has such an 
affection as I have for you, when he comes 
charged with—poof !—a really joyful piece 
of information. I—poof !- I have the 
Pleasure to inform you- poof !—poof!”’ 


] 
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**At the end of five sittings there 
was nothing which he did not 
think he knew about the cost 
of painting portraits’’—p 658 


“ Steady, 


Monsieur Brac, I implore you. 
Take your breath, my good friend. News 
of the kind you indicate will always 
keep a few minutes; but if you have a 


seizure—~ 


‘‘Nay, Monsieur Louis, let me tell it. 
Poof! I am recovered now. Poof! Where 
was I? Ah, to be sure! You must know 


then, Monsieur Louis, that my committee, 
having regard to the admirable style—poof ! 

in which you have executed the portrait— 
poof !—of our friend Monsieur Baumerose, 
has decided to double the fee. Briefly— 
poof!—I bring you the two hundred and 
fifty francs which is still owing to you, plus 
the further sum of five hundred francs 
which my committee has voted you. You 
will oblige me—poof!—by writing out and 
signing your receipt for the full amount of 
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one thousand 


francs for me to lay before m 
meeting 
ittle stiffly 
3rac,”’ he 


recollection of 


lodge as its treasurer 
Mendoza drew himself up a 
““Your pardon, Monsieur 


* but it is within the 
us that the 


at our next 
’ 
said, 
both of 
hundred francs wa 
Your 


extremely well, 


sum of five 
committee, 
but it 


content 


agreed upon between us. 
I am 
happens 
to abide by t 

ay 
don’t be ridiculous, my dear 
committee has decided th 
offered you a thousand in the 


sure, means 
that I am a per 


he arrangements 


mn who is 
he makes 

“ but 
boy. If my 
at it ought to have 
first instance, 


9? r} h “Ooncierce 
bah ! cried the concierge, 


if its conscience will not let it give but a 
miserable five h sail ed for that superb por 
trait that you have made, if—poof——! 


hand. 
Monsieur Brac,”’ 
not too great 


Mendoza held up his 

‘You waste vour breath, 
he said, ** of which you have 
a supply. Since the 
finished, I will take from you the 
dred and fifty francs 
me, but I will 
Your committee and its 
settle their as best they can. A 
Spaniard does not accept more than he ha 


” 


portrait is practical 

two hun 
due to 
another centime 
conscience must 


which are still 
not take 
differences 
agreed to take 

The concierge suppressed an oath. 

“ Look R Monsieur Louis,’’ he said, 
“this is all fine, but is it practical? 
Come, get down off gh Andalusian 
and reflect a moment. My committ 
desires to do the proper thing by you. It 
acknowledges its error in 
first only five hundred f1 


you now to take double 


you 
very 





vour hi 
hor sc 


offering you at 
and it | 
Will you throw 
its teeth? Will 
substantial men, any one 
may easi become a client? 
it kind, this that propose 
prevent these 


ancs, 


eos 


back this money in 
offend half a dozen 
of whom 
Again, is 


You will 


you 





you 


gentlemen from 





doing something which they very much wish 
to do; you will hurt them grievously; 
they will feel that you despise them; that 
you ” 

“I’m sorry,’’ said Mendoza, “ but they 


Am I to 


save their self- 


themselves to blame. 
take their charity in order to 
steem? Or that I 


have only 


may thus curry favour 


with this set of skinflints in the hope that 
one of them may some dav buy a picture 
from me? I think not, Monsieur Brac. So 


come, give me the two hundred and fifty 
francs that is owing and let me make you 
out the receipt for them. We shall gain 


nothing bv prolonging this discussion.” 
Here Mon ir Bra enormo to Men 





doza’s surprise at 
disgust—burst into tears 
knee 

** Monsieur Louis,” he blubbered I 
confess everything, for u alone 


me 


V 


SEI said Mendoza, when 
finished. ‘‘ Then unless I sion a R 
ceipt for one thousand fran the ra 
| 


r Brac wi 


cality of Monsiecu { 
Inevitably, dear Monsieur I \s 


iny minute these ladies—this dep 
which I have told vou may \ 
then, if I cannot give them tl 


desire, all 
It seems to me,’’ said Mend 


must come out 


when these ladies discover that I ha n | 
paid only five hundred fran 


agreeably surpr 


“Oh, heavens!” bleated Monsi B t 
* but will you not understand t 
their husbands I 1 thinkin 


them that I shall be required to 


explanations. Oh, Monsieur I 

dear, dear Monsieur Louis,’ he 

worked his way on ] knees over to M 
doza and clasped hi round the 

have been very cuilty towards y« 
very guilty I have beer I hav 

you grossly; I have 10U 

my lodge, my brother Mason | 
sy miscreant, and a 

anything and everyt you pl ) 
your own terms; inflict what 

may choose; but have mer Jon’t 
me. I am too old t » to pl t t y 
too delicate. Oh!” he cried 

only let me off, I will be vour 
doormat, your thing. Or 


receipt for a_ thousand 
’ 


will——’ 

Here Monsieur Brac collapsed « ¢ 
floor, for Mendoza had sudde 
clear. 


‘Very 


be as you 





good, 
, 
Wish, 


take no more than the five 


for which I have agreed. B I 
and give you my receipt for one thou 
M hich you nay chow to 1 


these ladies or to whomsoev« 
please.” 


“Qh, Monsieur Louis—but what 
an Ae 


You are my saviour. You 
‘ Be silent, Bra I 


have yet to settle how you are to co! 
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of this affair. Well, I will tell you. But 
first of ail we have to decide what is to 
happen to this five hundred francs that I 
refuse to take. Now listen. You will, be 
fore you leave this room, sign a paper fully 
acknowledging your villainy. This paper 1] 
will keep until you shall have complied 
with my other conditions, when you shall 
have it back. For that you will, I 
fear, have to trust me.” 

“And_ these 
Louis?” 

“They are simple. You will pay 


conditions, Monsieur 


this five hundred francs over to the 
Society for the Aid of Infirm and 
Destitute Artists’ Models.” 

“T will do it, Monsieur Louis—I 
will do it this moment.” 

“Wait, Brac. 
Along with this five hundred 
francs of your lodge’s money you will 


also pay to the same society one thou- 


There is more to 


come, 


sand five hundred francs of your own. 
Is it agreed? Now then, think it 
over while I write out your confession 


’ 


for vou.” 

He sat down 
table. 
Monsieur Brac 


at the 


emained on 

»tloor, moan 
ing softly to 
himself and 
glaring hate at 
Mendoza oul 
of his littl 
pigs eyes. Not 
a word did he 


— 
say, good Or : 
bad, about the \ 
last article of 

the terms 


Which he had 
bee nN ole red. 

\ few minutes passed, and suddenly the 
oncierge sat up, leaped to his feet, sprang 
to the door and opened it. 

! he cried. 
They arrive It i 


‘Heavens come, 


“They 
ladies. Ah, 
Monsieur Louis, hasten, hasten, my good 


Monci > . ° P ° 
Monsieur Louis. My confession, is it 


these 


ready? 
Mendoza offered him a paper. 


rT; ’ ° . ° 
Read,’’ he said, ‘‘and sign, while I 
make out my receipt.”’ 


“Read it?’’ gasped Monsieur Brac. 
oN 1 

Not I! A pen! A pen! There! I 
have signed it, Monsieur Louis. Oh, be 
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***Oh, Monsieur Louis, my dear, dear 
Monsieur Louis,’ he cried’’ 


quick. I hear them on the last flight of 
stairs. Be very Another moment 
and it will be too late. Ah! Monsieur 
Louis! Ah! Monsieur Louis. Ah! Ah! 
Ah-h-h-h! ” 

Mendoza’s receipt for one thousand francs 
was between his fingers. 

As he read it, shuffling and subdued talk 
landing. As he 
slipped it into his pocket-book with a trem 
bling hand, there came a triple knock on 
the door. 

** Enter, 
fully. 


99% » 9 
quick ! 


became audible on the 


then! ” cried Mendoza cheer- 

















Water Lily Pool fringed 
with Japanese Iris 


he Garden 
eautiful 


LOWERING from the far 
corners of the fill the garden 
with enchanting colour in the month 
of May. It is time, 
way 


shrubs 
world 


lilac a fragrant flower 


between spring and summer. The 


branches of wistaria are lit by fairy lanterns 
of mauve blossom, rhododendrons are 
aflame with rose and crimson, azaleas are 


a dream of beauty in apricot and orange, 
and apple trees are aglow with pink buds 
and blushing From among the 
sword-like leaves of iris, the fleur-de-lis of 
chivalry, rise the 
purple, and 


blossom. 


blooms in and 
gold—the poor man’s 
orchids—together forming a natural colour 
scheme of great charm. 


mauve 
rose 


The pzonies, got 
geous in crimson and rose, bring colour and 
fragrance to the garden border, and above 
are seen the incomparable spires of lupin, 
in blue, purple, yellow, rose and white 


OO4 


Jd. Russell & Sons 


No. 3.—Flowers of May 
By 
H.. H. Thomas 


The garden in May is in the first flush of 
its summer beaut its fresh 


, and dainty 


colouring set off by the tender green of the 
summer-leafing trees, and tl is promise 
of better he 


pageant gathers volume as it prog! 


things to come. TJ flower 


Rr 


Glowing Colour by the Waterside 





The waterside is a fairyland of grace and 


colour—of golden marsh , crimson 


marigold 
primroses 
globe flowers, and the lavender 
Siberian 


from Japan,  orange-coloured 


iris. In the wood! 
cover the ground with a carpet of incom- 
ms as though a little 


had fallen and deep 


parable beauty—it see 
patch of the heavens 


ened in colour as it fell. The May flower- 
ing tulips, brilliant flowers on tall, graceful 
stems, are in full bloom, and the last ol 
the real flowers of spring, the poet's and 
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the old double white narcissi, are seen in 
half-shady places, where best of all they 
love to be planted. 


Rivulets of RocKery Flowers 





In the rock garden the clefts and fissures 
are full to overflowing with alpine blossom, 
with primroses from the Himalaya and 
Japan, with creeping phlox, with silvery 
saxifrages, the fairy flowers of the moun- 
tains, and with the rose-coloured candytuft 
of Persia. golden alyssum, 
white arabis and purple aubrietia flow down 
the face.of the rocks and form meandering 
Such is the reward of 
the diligent gardener who puts up a mound 


Cascades ot 


rivulets of blossom. 


of soil and stones and plants it with the 
flower treasures of the high mountains of 
the world. 

In the exquisite pleasure 
afforded by the garden in those inspiring 
moments which come on the fragrance- 
laden air of May, one is in danger of for- 


deep and 


getting the work that ensures a succession 
until late autumn. 
Always in gardening is it necessary to look 
forward and another 


of bloom from spring 


prepare for year’s 


display. 


THE GARDEN BEAUTIFUL 


Sowing Seeds of Old-fashioned 
Flowers 








No sooner are the wallflowers over than 
it is time to sow seeds for the following 
year’s bloom. Other indispensable old- 
world flowers to raise from seed sown now 
are the sweet-william, columbine, Canter- 
bury bell, polyanthus and primrose, aubrie- 
tia and candytuft, lupin and 
scarlet geum. The old-fashioned, auricula- 
eyed sweet-williams, which were favourites 


evergreen 


years ago, have been largely superseded by 
the rose-pink and scarlet varieties. It is no 
longer necessary to grow the old purple 
Canterbury bells exclusively, for there are 
now pale rose and pale blue shades which 
are far daintier. The old-fashioned, small- 
flowered polyanthuses have given way to 
modern varieties distinguished by large and 
strong-stemmed blooms of varied colouring. 
Lupins in many novel shades may be grown 
from seed sown now, and the plants will 
bloom freely next summer, 


How to Plant Water Lilies 





Now is the time to plant water lilies, 
those gorgeous flowers that will bejewel the 





An Ideal 
Rock Garden 


Proto : 
Pictorial 
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surface of any pond or pool that has from 
1S in. to 24 In, 
to the sunshine. It 
root in a small basket of soil and to plac 
the basket at the bottom of the pool ; the 
the flowers, will 
surface. Border 
planted in May, 
clumps that will yield 


depth of water and is open 
is best to plant each 


leaves, and in due time 


make their wavy to the 


chrvsanthemums, if will 
soon develop into bis 


rose and 
and 


immense posies of yellow, bronze, 


white blossoms in the late summer 
autumn months 

Of blue flowers to plant in May there ar 
the blue sage and the old-fashioned lobelia, 
still 


brilliant blue, and forming a 


unsurpassed for providing masses of 
delightful 
with white 


colour scheme if intermingled 


alyssum., 
“Doing the Right Thing at the 
Right Time” 


Gardening 





depends 


on certain tasks beir done at the correct 


time; that is perhaps even more important 
than their bein irried out in the correct 
wa\ If plants a proo d, divided, and 
put in the soil again at the wrong season, 
they will recover slo , if at all. The flag 
iris, now represented in many glowing 
colours, is eas increased and established 
if the clum] es rated and the pieces 
replanted as soon as the flowering season is 
past. 


May Sowing for Winter Flowers 
Thos 
to have it av th shout the 


should sow seeds of the 





who possess a greenhouse and wish 


winter mont 


star-flowered 


Chinese primroses, wl ly 
a 


sah 
The Complete 


Gardener 





By H. H. THOMAS 


( hapters include Choosing a Garden—Thoughts on 
Garden Making—The Lawn—The Use and Value of 
Artificial Manures— Fresh Vegetables all the Yea 
Round— Fruit Growing made Easy —Fruit unde: 
Glass—Chrysanthemums 


125 Fu/Lpage 
Cloth grit. 


mm, with 


41 al/-tonme fF iales. 


With 20 Jun Se f late by if }. nh 
[5/- net Corke, ERP f t 





lier of lo \ » ) S nh many shad 


colour at the dullest season of 


The golden-flows red Kew e. 
gorgeous cineraria and calceolaria ° 
also to be sown now n I 
blossoming in the greenhouse. Above 
things these plants need coolness and 
ture; if kept in had i 
summer months and brought un 
: 1 LS 
in autumn, when in ment weatl 
they will afford d ht for I 


\ fragrant flower that b 


winter months in 

house from seeds n now i he K 
wallflower; it is cl ( n : 
yellow and fading through » to! 


Silver Firs and Cypresses 





Evergreens add 
charm of the ga 
turns to their cool eener) 
from the brillian 
flowers, and in w 


of warm colo wh 

ire b eandtl b 

The choi 

the silver firs at ( 

all trees of ex t I ar 
form. They c: transplant 
fully in the montt M 


In the fru 


time of year to such } 
ensure a crop l ! 
1 ense t 
maggot ( 
which spe I ' 
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Garden Flowers 
as They Grow 


sy H. H. THOMAS 


A charming book dealing fully wit nany W 
known garden flowers. It surrounds ea with d 
lightful legends and historical deta 


much useful information 


from Nature colour photosray 
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THEY 


have a saying in Russia that “the Children are the 
Future.” Even in the midst of famine and disease 
and death, the Russian people keep this ideal 
before them, though children who 


MIGHT 


be saved are dying from lack of food. To many of 
these little sufferers the Save the Children Fund has, 
brought a message of hope. By undertaking to feed 
250,000 children in the province of Saratov, in the 
heart of the famine area, the Fund has initiated a 


work which may 
BE 


of far-reaching effect not only for the children of 
Russia but for the future of Europe and of the 
world. If you are a lover of child life, if you 
realise that the children are the future, a share in 
this great work is 


YOURS 


just as the fate of these little innocents might in 
other circumstances have been the fate of your own 
little ones. 


Send your thankoffering to LORD WEARDALE, 
Save the Children Fund, 42 Langham Street, W.1 
(mentioning he Quiver), and 


HELP TO KEEP SOME OF 
THESE CHILDREN ALIVE. 





Current information as to the work of the Save the Children Fund is contained in 
its journal, THE RECORD (twice month!y—I st and 15th—3d.), of which a free 
copy will gladly be sent on application to the Manager, 2 Little Essex Street, W.C.2 





THESAVE THE CHILDREN FUND, THE RUSSIAN FAMINE RELIEF FUND, 
and THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS FUND, realising how stupendous the task of Relief 
is and the need for Co-operation, have agreed to work together, under a Joint Com 


mittee of representatives of each Fund with Sir Benjamin Robertson as Chairman 
quanse 
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PROVED "> =. a 


Bloom,” which gives a 
perfectly natural tint to 


tell itis artificial, It 
BEAU 























PALE 
COMPLEXIONS Ae ' 
~ im. | Drilliant. It softens and preserves the skin and builds 


It makes poor complexions good, and good complexions || 
PROVED. Oy tot | up the foundation of true skin health and beauty. | 
| 


| 
| 
the cheeks. No one can From all Chemists and Stores, in bottles, 1/6 and 2/6. 
| 


"Ol! Bae) | M.BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM SPA, 


The Secret of 
her Charm 


lies in her soft, delicate complexion, 
which she keeps fresh and lovely || 
by the regular use of the world- || 
famous skin emollient 


BEETHAM'S 
a-ro 


(as pre-war) 








la 


ENGLAND. 

















Treasure Cot C° L" 





Nursery Outfitters. 


The Cot is Dainty and Cosy, |i 
Light to carry. Folds up, 
Hammock slides off for washing 


‘oo PLAIN Wooo 34 
Ns STAINED Woop 348 
No. a WHITB ENAMEL 306 

Canopy Drapery extra, 

aon on 7 aays’ a ppre, 

arr. paid in U.K 
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EVERYTHING fr 
"aBY & NURSERY 


sreasureC tCo., Ltd. (Dey t.Ma). 
103 Oxford St., lordon, 
nrlv.opp. Bourne & Hola wor 

ke ed fr tr24 “Victoria St 











. = * SHOE 
Rimilets Gh 
SOFT Rubber Cushions, encased 
in Velvet, easily fixed into any shoe, 
Protects stocking heel from wear, 


A PERFECT CURE 
FOR SHOES ‘LOOSE 
IN THE HEEL 


From all Bootmakers. 

















The best 
and purest 
BAKING 
POWDER 
in the world. 
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The Story of 


Life Assurance 


curious to reflect that the 
svstem of life assurance as we know it 
which 


T is rather 


to-day—a system depends 


largely for its success upon the sate and 


very 


sure Investment ol large accumulations of 
should have had its inception at a 
period when a tremendous wave of specu- 
lation, culminating in the bursting of the 
South Sea Bubble, had engulfed no incon- 


money 


siderable proportion of the country’s popu- 
lation, 

It is also not without interest to note that 
the first transaction in life assurance of 
which we have any record resulted in a 
dispute between the contracting parties, and 
had to be referred to the Courts of Justice 
for settlement. 


The Earliest Life Policy 





This earliest of all known life policies 
Was granted at the Royal Exchange, Lon- 
don, on the 18th June in the year 1583 for 
an amount of £383 6s. 8d., and was for a 
period of twelve months on the life of a 
Mr. William Gibbons. 

At that time there were no life-assurance 
societies, and the transaction was really in 
the nature of a wager, the sixteen indi- 
“underwriters” as they were 
alled, who put their signatures to the con- 
tract holding the opinion that William 
Gibbons, who was the other party to the 
contract, would survive the term of twelve 
months, and that the premium he had paid 
hem would be all profit. The age of Mr. 
ibbons is not known, but we gather that 


viduals, or 


( 
he paid a premium of 8 per cent.—that is, 
£30 138. 4d.—for his twelve months’ policy 
for £383 Os. 8d. 

A Legal Quibble 


Gibbons 





disappointed the underwriters, 
and died on the 25th May, 1584—346 days 
after the date of the contract. But with one 
ord the sixteen underwriters declined to 
pay on the plea that, in law, a month is 
twenty-eight days, and that as Gibbons had 
lived for twelve times twenty-eight days 
from the contract date he had in fact sur- 
vived the term of the insurance. The law 


Its Two-Century-Old Birth, 
Remarkable Development, and 
Present-Day Stability 


By H. Bareham-Hill 


officers, however, very rightly held other- 
wise, and the underwriters had to pay. 


A Pioneer Life Office 





Subsequently we have occasional glimpses 
of life-assurance transactions of a similar 
nature—mostly recorded, by the way, in 
judicial documents, but the formation of life- 
assurance societies did not begin until the 
dawn of the eighteenth century. Thus, for 
example, on the 26th of July, 1706, a Royal 
Charter was obtained for a society to be 
known as the “Amicable.” 

This pioneer of life-assurance companies 
passed through many vicissitudes in its early 
days—it lost £13,000, a large sum in those 
days, in the South Sea Bubble—but it 
served its purpose and prospered. 

For a century and a-half it continued to 
flourish, and in 1866 joined hands with 
another office, the Norwich Union, which 
had been started in Norwich in 1808 and 
had attained a very strong position. The 
present Norwich Union Life Office, there- 
fore, through its “Amicable” connexion, 
claims to be the oldest life-assurance office 
in the world. 


Development of Life Assurance 





Let us now briefly consider the develop- 
ment and progress of life assurance—the in- 
genious offspring of the inventive faculty 
of the human mind. 

Launched in an atmosphere which, to say 
the least of it, would not appear to have 
been conducive to the vigorous growth of a 
new financial system, how has life assurance 
fared during the two centuries or so it has 
been practised? Has it benefited the indi- 
vidual and the community? Has it added 
to the sum of human happiness or mitigated 
any of the ills that flesh is heir to? 


What has Life Assurance 
Accomplisted? 


Man, we are told, is born to sorrow as the 
sparks fly upward. What has this system 
of life assurance accomplished toward easing 
his burden? Further, what is the position 
of those institutions which have made it 
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their particular function to dispense life The Solace of Insurance 
assurance? And what security do they offe: We-can then come to no other conchuwia 
those whom they invite to do business with jut that life assurance is om 
them? beneficial social systet that tl vit of mz 
. has devised. 
Value of Useful Lives as de ised 
‘e It has given a very definite 1 

Economists tell us that a useful life has gaancial relief to larve numbers « : 
a very definite value to the community te ie the chemece of am ’ 
large. Ir is not, however, within the pows would have been di 
of the community to make certain of the ee ee ae E 
continuance of any particular life to its .oiq thousands of ti f 


normal length. Life is a hazardous exist baat. aeatied 
, and none of us can toresee premature vier: ak tie tel 


death 


ence 


tamilies fro pos 


Public sanitation and hygiene, the re Tie. melon 
sources of medical science, and other factoi hordig have i 
are continu ly at work to preserve life auld lead. 1 

i ; a a ee _ wis 3 

and ward olf un ely death. But inevi powerful instru 
ably some es will, as the result of a life assurance ] 
dents, epidemics, diseases, wars or othe deserve tl 
causes, fail to run their normal course. I them, as also do 
all too many instances distress and poverty ie os ' 
will result through these premature deaths, their thoughts an ene 


and in the ageregate no inconsiderabl« 


? perl tin Lite 
of human suflering is thereby entailed. 


Different Classes of Life Offices 





Premature Death and Family 








Leavin | 
Protection the abstract. 
It is only too apparent, then, that the un organizations thi 
timely death of a man who has dependents Speaking bi 
is more than likely to cause them serious othces may be ¢ nt 
disability. In the large majority of cases First, there is ej 
where a man is cut off long before he a subscribed cay 
reaches the allotted span of threescore years most othe asst I I 
and ten it is unfortunately more than prob to lite busin 
able that -he has not been able to make class of nt 
adequate provision for his dependents, and little else but I : 
real hardship results. here is the 
And not only is there individual hard capital 
ship, but the community, too, is likely to be In the first 
burdened by the necessity of making pro holders to consider and d 
vision for those whom premature at ath has on their sharel n In 
deprived of their only support. there are no sharel ( 
made on tl 
The Basic Principle of Insurance the participatit 
It is here that the underlying principle of The Amicable § 
the system of life assurance comes into which well o 
operation. In effect it is co-operation in the already referred to, I I of a 
best sense of that rather abused word. It mutual off , and tl Norw [ 
is the carrying out of the golden rule, “ Beat which it became < t in 
ye one another’s burdens.’ a mutual office. 


3y the banding together of a large nur 


The “Old Equitable” 





ber of individuals, each of whom is Habl 

to the same risk, the full force of the ill- Another very n ble exponent 
effects resulting to any one individual is assurance in its early days, tt I 
lessened, and the burden which would other- Life Assurance S tv. « hed in th 
wise fall on the individual becomes, in fact vear 1762, 1s, too mut oll N 
the burden of the many. familiarly kz ' } hout insurance 
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THE ORIGINAL PERMANENT DYE HN 
REPLACED FREE IF COLOURS FADE i 
ie 
The unrivalled beauty, efficiency and economy va 
of Durobelle fabrics have won world-wide iN 
recognition. ‘They can be used fearlessly in = y 
the sunniest places, without the slightest risk t i 
of fading or discoloration. TYPICAL DUROBELLE © 
ee TEXTURES rs 
YOU can have Durobelle casements, curtains or _piain ca-em-nt Cloths in Cream, l 
coverings in cool blues, restful greens, delicate Aree iso ae wie tom i a 
mauves or warm rose tints, and be certain that 344,34, Some wide, from 22. u 
your colour scheme will stay true despite tropical Yfidvas"Wustius Cream ground witittovely fora HN 
sunshine, sea air or repeated laundering. Oeieniat flects, $0 tps. from @/43h atte B 
Send to-day for patterns, loaned post free, and inerecrised Poplins aud eps; substantia Mat i 

choose in your own home. The genuine Duro- Artificiat Silke, rich Woven Tayestries, et ete 
belle is sold only by Allens of Bournemouth. Fiehns tepann hen dere een Mg 
is now ¢ udy, Write for yur free co} y to-day. Hy 

bd AL Department N, London Showrooms: 188 Sloane Street, S.W. 
BOURNEMOUTH. All letters direct to Bournemouth, please, 


Taleo Sal aS TAUREN Tate alt eee rata e Ss Talaee ates! 


Prince of WALes 
| CHOCOLATES 


| 














| 
HE real sepia-toned photograph of the 
Prince in Naval uniform is a most dis- 
tinguishing feature of FRY’S Prince of 

Wales Chocolate Box. 

In addition, therefore, to a daintily varied 

selection of Chocolates, you have the added 

pleasure of possessing a charming likeness 


of our Prince. 
4/6 per lb. 
2/6 per 3 Ib. 














““REMEMBER, 
IT MUST BE 
FRY’S.” 
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RHEUMATISM 


DOLS FLANNEL 
VOLATALISE 


A Highly Scientific Medical Prepara- 
tion which produces Radio Activity 
that penetrates through the skin to 
the lower layers and organs. Will 
give speedy relief in all cases of 
Rheumatism, Neuritis, Lumbago, 
Sciatica, Bronchitis, Chest Troubles, 
Sore Throat and Kidney Troubles. 
Made up in every article for where 
the pain is in any part of the body. 


Sold in dainty boxes at 1/3 and 3/- by all Chemists 
and Druggists, Pharmacists and Stores. Also sold 
by the yard—in any lengths. 


If you have any difficulty in obtaining Dols Flannel, 


please apply direct to the Manufacturers : 


DOLS LTD., HUDDERSFIELD 


Write for Booklet, which gives full particulars of 
the uses of this highly medicated flannel. 




















DR. ORCHARD'S SECRET 
ORDINATION AS A “ PRIEST” 


Startling Revelations and Great 
Exposure in the 
“Churchman’s Magazine” 


for February and March. 


Nearly two years ago Mr. Kensit 
challenged Dr. Orchard to deny 
that he had been secretly or- 
dained. Now for the first time 
the facts are established. 


Free Churchmen should arm 
themselves with the truth about 
this new Roman movement in 
Noncooformity. 


Send for copies of the * Church- 
man’s Magazine” at once and 
circulate them. The two issues 
6d. post free. 


Special rates for distribution: 
100 for 15/-, 50 for 8/-, 13 for 2/6, 
6 for 13. 


Annual subscription for this up- 











to-date magazine, 3/- post free. | 
Protestant Truth | 


J. A. Kensit, 
Society, 3 and 4 St. 
Churchyard, E.C.4. 
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Renew the Complexion 
of your Carpet 


You can entirely renovateall 
soiled carpets. After gently 
rubbing them with a damp 
cloth and Chivers’Carpet Soap 
all stains and spots disappear 
and the colours shine out with 
all their original brilliance 

Ask your grocer or oilman for 


CHIVERS’ 
CARPET 
~SOAP 


~ F. Chivers & Co, 
BATH :: Ltd. 
















CAN YOU DRAW ? 


Learn to Draw Fashions 
--It is the Best Paying 
Art Work of To-day. 
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PRINCIPAL, STUDIO 80, 
ASSOCIATED FASHION ARTISTS, 








11 New Court, Lincoin’s Inn, W.C.2. 
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IF YOU WANT BABY 
TO GROW UP 


into a hardy, vigorous child, you must make 

sure you are feeding him properly. Baby 

should be fed at the breast if possible—and 
} t 





this wll always be ma easier he expectant 
mother will prepare herself by including in on 
her daily mea!s a bowlful of Neave’s Health Diet 


But when Baby has to be put on the bottle, 
extra care must be taken in the choice of 
the food. Neave Food has nearly a 
century reputatior ind many eminent doctors 








express th pinion that it fst t alternative to 
mother's milk. 
Dr. —, £R.C.P., L.B.C.S(Eaes 
L.F.P.S.(G1 iS.), etc., I eeds, writes :— 
“Your } e's Food suiting r youngster 
admirably, tor w we are very thankful 7° 
She was not doing well on cow's milk and water 
alone."’ 

EVERY MOTHER 

Sample Tin, » nic 

tor 4 I « \ 
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THE STORY OF LIFE ASSURANCE 





circles as the “Old Equitable,” it appears to 
have been the first to introduce the principle 
of varying the premium in accordance with 


the age of the person to be assured, 


Life Assurance not a Gamble 





Prior to this, life-assurance policies were 
much on the lines of the Gibbons transaction 
already mentioned, practically wagers as to 
whether the person on whose life the policy 
was granted would or would not die within 
the term agreed on—invariably a period of 
one year. Since those early days actuarial 
research has so transformed life assurance 
into almost an exact science that the objec- 
tion some people have advanced as to its 
gambling nature cannot be said to exist now. 
Much of the credit for this advancement 
belongs to the mutual offices by reason of 
their indefatigable efforts in the collection 
of reliable statistics which to base 
premium rates, thereby cheapening the cost 
of life assurance. 


upon 


The old-established joint-stock companies, 
too, have done, and are doing, remarkably 
well both for their policyholders and share 
holders. 


life-assurance policies continuously for over 


Many of them have been granting 


a hundred years, and have never failed to 
meet their obligations. 


Some Old Offices 





Two of the oldest of the joint-stock cor- 
porations are the Royal IE.xchange and the 
London Assurance, both of which companies 
celebrated their bi centenary in 1920. On igin 
ally commencing 


business as marine in- 


surance offices, they subsequently widened 
their scope, and to-day deal in all classes of 
insurance. } 

Other offices which have reached the ripe 
old age of over a hundred years are the Sun 
Life—offshoot of the famous old Sun Fire 
Office—the Phenix, the Atlas, the London 


Life Association, the North British and Me 


cantile, the Caledonian, and the Scottish 
cans ae 2 

Widows’ Fund. In addition, there are quite 
a number of offices within a year or two 


of keeping their one hundredth birthday 
wT! . . . 

Che Guardian, for instance, was established 
about 1821, the Edinburgh in 1823, the Alli 
ance, the Cleric al, Medical and General, the 
Yorkshire, and the Scottish Union and 
National in 1824, the Standard Life in 1825, 
and the Scottish Amicable in 1826, while 
through 


r with 
offices, 


amalgamations old-time 
the and British 
Dominions, the Law Union and Rock, and 


Eagle, Star 


the Commercial Union are entitled to rank 
as centenarians. 


Old Age and Stability 


We stress this point as to age, because it 
seems to emphasize so well the strength and 





stability of British life assurance as a 
whole. Old age is usually an indication of 


diminishing vitality, but this is not so in the 
case of our great insurance institutions. As 
the years go on they enter more and more 
deeply into the life of the nation, so that 
they have become an integral part of our 
social organization. The cessation of their 
activities would be an irreparable loss, but 
we may well dismiss the possibility of any 
such happening. The tried and tested 
British insurance institutions stand or fall 
with the British Commonwealth. 


Insurance Companies’ War-Time 
Record 


Figures could, of course, be given as to 
the value of the combined the 
various companies, and such figures would 
make an impressive showing, but probably 
a better and more graphic realization of the 
inherent strength of the fabric of our in- 
surance system is gained by carrying one’s 
mind back to those fateful days in 1914 and 
onwards. The insurance companies, along 
all other financial institutions, were 
likely to be badly hit by the great world 
catastrophe. Their investments depreciated 
heavily, and with hundreds of thousands of 
policyholders called to undertake war ser- 
vice-—-a contingency neither policyholder nor 
insurance company in any way anticipated 
or provided for—with the probability that 
claims would pour in, and with the cer- 
tainty that in any case the health of many 
of their policyholders would be sadly im- 
paired, the outlook was uncertain enough. 
But the shouldered the great 
liability, and not a solitary war-time obliga- 
tion has remained unpaid. 





assets of 


with 


companies 


The companies 
came through the great testing time to all 
intents and purposes unscathed, the only 
detrimental effect on policyholders being 
the temporary suspension of bonus declara- 
tions in the case of some companies and less- 
ened rates of bonus declarations in others. 

That British insurance offices were able to 
come through such a severe test with such 
eminently satisfactory results is sufficient to 
put them in the very forefront of the world’s 
financial institutions for strength, stability 
and sound management. 
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Giving Then and Now 





Y DEAR HELPERS,—I have lately 
Mie n reading a charming book 

which, as good books do, has taken 
hold of “ Friends and 
alike,’”’ and I feel that I want to introduce 
others to the pleasures it has given me. It 
is called “A Shepherd's Life: Impressions 
of the South Wiltshire Downs,” 
the writer Was us 
Some may already have read it, for it is 
latest—in fact, I find that it 
two-shilling edition by 
The copy I have 
ublished in America 
Dutton and Co., and is well illus 
Gotch. 
and accuracy of Hudson’s nature study and 
simplicity of 
must delight every country lover, while for 


me, share share 


and is by 
well-known Hudson. 
not one of his 
was published in ; 
Methuen some ti 


time ago. 


is a larger one, | last 


} 
year DY 


trated by Bernard C The intimacy 


the and charm his writing 


dwellers in the Wiltshire villages he de 
scribes—and there must be many of these 
among the readers of THE QuiIveR—the 
book would have an added interest and 


But it is an observation of hi 

beginning of the chapter called 
Master of the Village” that has set 
regard to the New 
and kindred bodies: 


fascination 
at the 
© The 
ruminating with 
ot Helpers 
In my roamings about the downs it 
always a relief—a positive pleasure in fact— 


Tie 


Army 





to find myself in a village which has no squir 
ther magnificent and munificent person wh 
it body ar verything, and, if } 


OF HELPERS.£ 











Contributions for funds should be sent 
to Mrs. George Sturgeon, The Quiver 
Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, 
cheques made payable to Cassell & Co., 
Ltd. In the case of parcels of all kinds, 
please write to Mrs, Sturgeon for an 
address to which to send them. 











chooses to do so, plays providence in the 
munity. I 
him—he _ is 


may ha I 


human; what 1 heartil 
his position (that of a 








the lowly minds about 

1ypocrisy and para 

flourish in his wide shad 

these moral wee 

them, Sine I } 

with the rest of us, that he likes 
in the general regard Bu 

it unless he witnesses its 
Signs every day and ery } 
tenance he looks upor Bett 
the severer condit ns the I 
merited suffering w] 1 ca 
with the greater man] and 
when the people are left to work out their own 
destiny.’? 

I am almost entiré in agreement WIU 
the author. Independence, self-respect an 
strength of characte are easily pu to fligl 
by the activities f a Lady Bountih 


Material comfort and relief are then bought 





at too dear a price. But I rather think tl 
preventives of the growth of the “ moral 
weeds’’ can be nd to the proht ol bi 
recipient and giver, and of these the mos 
important is the nner of giving 

The present age is very much and very 


! 
adversely criticized, but in one respect 

ire that we have advanced a 
We 
| 


bours 


long way 


take neither yurselves nor our neigh 


nor the world for granted; we probe 


and question 


heaven and on earth, and the result is the 


we realize more than our grandmothers, I 
think, our own itimitations and our own 
impotence VW eon so self-satished 


Because have greater material advat- 


we 
‘Ives more for- 
not iD 


tages we may 


tunate than our fellow-beings, but 


anv Way superior to then 





rd 


eee 





creer MENT oT 
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Mellin’s makes Mothers Happy 


Mellin’s Food brings contentment 
and happiness to mothers, because 
it supplies nourishment to baby, 
and it induces in baby the sunny 
: | temperament which means _ so 
much to mother and all in the home. 
Mellin’s builds up firm flesh, strong 
}| limbs, and induces restful sleep. 





Start your baby to-day on 


a loo 


Samples Po tage Pree.—Mellin’s Food on 
receipt of 4d. stamps; Mellin's Food B:scuits 
on receipt of 4d. stamps. A valuable hand- 
book for mothers will be sent free of all cost. 


| MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS,Peckham, S.E.15. 
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A Mellin's “Sx. 
Food Baby. . 
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President—Hi.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ Training Ship 


and THE SHAFTESSLRY HOMES 


Urgently Need £9, 000 


(Received ‘o date, £ 

bag prevent corteliment of any branch el i: Society's Work. 
© Boys have t t al yi and Mercantile Marine, 
uployment and migration. 

eClig Mamtannec 
S THE KING AND QUERN, | 
E. MALDEN, Fs A 
. H. CLAVTON, ES 
HOWSON F, Davitt, EsQ | 


i 


STOW WALLEN AND 





LAND 








Cheques, &c., ade parable to and sent 
The Shaftesbury Remes & ‘Arethusa’ Training Ship 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue - - - London, W.C.2. 





CG. BRANDAUER « Co., Lro., 


CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


SM Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 












DALS. Attention is 


also drawn to the 

NEW PATENT 

ANTI - BLOTTING 

PENS. Sample Box of 

either series, 104d. 

ay Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 124 NEWGATE STREET, Lonpom, 





a 
The Hall Mark of same ty 


Make your Linen Loss-proof by attaching 


C ASH’ WOVEN 


NAMES 


Why be constantly fretted by the | 
disappearance of hi indke rchiefs and 
other personal dainties ? 3 
h's Woven Names, which neat 
verty-seals afford the sunplest 
est safeguard against loss. 
and full dist of Styles FREI 





WHITE GROUND. | "BLACK GROUND, 
12 dozen - 5/- | 1 
+ gprs 


Can be supplied by all Drapers and 

Outfitters at a few days’ notice 

A Special and Finer Tape can now be 

supplied for marking handkerchiefs dea , 
and small artic es. Re boom will be sent FREE 














dozen - - 6/6 
- 2/f0' 3 . -° 3/6 
Ask our Draper for Ce 4SH'S 
: WASH RIBBO NS A sample: = 


ee & J. CASH ES: in COVENTRY **" 
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ORPHANED IN INFANCY. 


WANSTEAD, ESSEX. 


Bankers: Williams Deacon's Bank, Ltd. 


Visitors welcomed Trains to Snaresbrook fi 








ALL HAPPY PARENTS 


rejoicing in the affection, good health and general well-being of 





we have made in the Press since the 


ROYAL INFANT ORPHANAGE, 


their children, are asked 
to spare a thought, and 
a thank-offering, for the 
262 orphaned little ones 
We are 


training them to become 


now in our care. 


good and useful men and 
Will you help ? 
This is the first appeal 
War began. 


women, 


JOHN GORDON, Secretary 
: Tuer Majesties tue K AND Q 











MACKINTOSH’S 
Toffee-de-Luxe 
Always ! 


We girls have come 
definitely to the con- 
clusion that there isn’t 
any toffee to touch 
Mackintosh’s for de- 
liciousness. It is so 
good all through, and 
always good, 

The Quality Sweetmeat, 





















@ Ca 

Sold loose by weight at 8d. per 
}1b., and in * Baby’ Tins 1/3 
each, * Tall’ Tins 1/3 and 2/6 
each, and 4-Ib. * Family * Tins 












FLUXITE 


SIMPLIFIES 














KEEP : ‘SMIL ING 


and let JEUAITE 
need to frown and w 
and FL UXITE. will de nders. 

nics WILL Have 


FLUXITE 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


All Ilar lwa are and 


he Ip y 


xu Fl 
tins, price : and 25 ‘BUY ys ‘TIN. TO- ‘DAY. 
Ask your nas mmonger or Ha Dealer to w ye 


the neat little 


FLUXITE SOLDERING SET 


It is perfec uly simple t : st for years 
in constant r It conta ; aoe l tes 
Soldering ion with 1 eating metal handle, 1 Pocket 
Blow-Lamp, Fluxite, Solder, ete., and full instructions, 
Price 10/6, Sample Set, post paid United Kingdom 











FLUXITE, LTD., 226 Bevington St., Bermondsey, England. 
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THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 





The Sin of Superiority 

It was the sense of superiority that in 
many cases poisoned the giving of bygone 
days and perverted the use of that beautiful 





word charity. “ The poor 7 were a definite 
and_ inferior 
attuned to those 


garments : 


class, with coarser. skins 
hard “ charity 
made us all 
der. I have even seen toys in a 
labelled ‘‘ Charity Toys.’ They 
of the most alluring kind, and no normal 
child, rich or poor, would have 
them. 

This attitude, however, I am thankful to 
think, has almost passed away, and not a 
tear can be demise. In its 


place there has arisen a more joyful form 


hideous, 
which have shud- 
shop 


were not 


chosen 


shed at its 


demonstrated in 
“ Helpers’? up 
Then 
bit as full of gratitude for the privilege of 


of giving. It is 
mail | 
down the country. 


every 
receive and 


letters are every 


trom 


having the opportunity of giving as the 
letters of those with whom I put them in 
touch. There is no sense of sombre duty— 
no patting on the back for good deeds done. 
There are amusing little surprises planned 
for people who live alone and are deprived 
of the sunny chaff and gladness of human 
companionship, 

I had striking proof of the entirely im- 
personal spirit of the ‘* New 
little time \mongst whom I 
introduced to several readers was one who 
had tasted all the delights of wealth and 
lost them all. 
tune, 


Army” 
those 


some 


ago 


In spite of the blows of for 
included painful illness, her 
pluck and invincible humour made readers, 
naturally, hail her as a friend to whom it 
Was a real joy to render any 


which 


little service. 
Somehow the question arose as to whether 
their should 
nexion in the magazine. 


names appear in this con 
Unanimous and 
emphatic protests against the proposal were 
received immediately. None wanted adver- 
tisement for what they 


regarded as a 
pleasure and a privilege. 


Whom to Help 
Another 





preventive of the moral weeds 
Which giving can easily encourage is. the 
use of a little common sense and sympathy 
in the Nothing 


pleases me more than to ceive orders fo 


matter of distribution. 


work to those who are capable of and eages 
for work. 
lists, but 


There are many such on ow 


there are numbers who are too 


ill or too old to work, or who bear intole! 


} . 7 . 
able burdens, and I venture to think that no 


good purpose is 


struggle and 


served by letting these 
suffer unfriended.  Self- 
dependence in these Cases means practical 
starvation and unutterable loneliness, 

I saw a letter the other day from an 
invalid with as fine a pride as any I know: 
_ “* How delightfully you offer a gift! 
is no sting in it. 
help so 


exceedingly.” 


There 
1 should indeed be a churl to 
kindly offered. Thank you 


reluse 


A Welcome Message 





1 must cease generalizing and deal with 
the happenings of the past month. Readers 
will be very glad to have a message from 
Miss Hope-Clarke, the founder of the 
Silver Thimble Fund, who is still in 
America and still takes a deep interest in 
our doings. In a 


letter to my sister she 


wrote : 

** Miss Rubeck tells me quite a nice 
has arrived lately from THE QuIvER. Our kind 
and faithful hon. valuer went through it as 
usual, and the valuation was sent in. If you 
still write to THe QutveR I wonder df you would 
put in a word for me, to say how much I 
appreciate it all and their continued sympathy 
and support.” 


parcel 


Miss M. P. Knapp and others have sent 
welcome parcels, but we have not yet re- 
ceived realize the required 
I hope to give figures 
In the meantime I hope all 
readers will make a special effort to sup- 
port the Fund for a “QUIVER Room”? in 
the Seamen’s Hostel, for the months are 
slipping by, and now that the building has 
been started, it is imperative that we should 
soon be able to hand over the whole of the 
Gifts of money and gifts of silver, 
trinkets, etc., will be most gratefully re- 
I should like to see a plethora of 
half-crowns for the Hostel. 


enough to 
amount, I am sure. 


next month. 


£250. 


ceived. 


Babies Help Babies 


Last month I referred to two letters from 
contributions for Sun- 
This month the Infant 
School at Bellaghy, Co. Derry, carries on 
the tradition. 





teachers enclosing 


shine House. 
[These gifts are specially 
touching and welcome. 


‘Will you please find P.O. enclosed for 
cs. as a very small contribution towards the 
Blind Babies in Sunshine House, sent by a 
few sympathetic Babies and Teachers in above 


chool; 

There have been several other contribu- 
to this Fund, but we are still far from 
fico, the sum at which you will remembei 
; the collection started. 


tion 


1 aimed when was 


O71 








THE QUIVER 





It would be very nice to have a “ QUIVER” 
label on one of the cots of the dear blind 
babies and to feel that we had contributed 
substantially towards the comfort and 
happiness enjoyed at Sunshine House. | 


Wish readers could see the Home. Then 
money would flow in, I am_ sure; fo! 
imagination recoils from the picture of 
helpless babies neglected in slums when 
one gazes on the lucky twenty-five who 
have found a haven. The hope is that 


another Sunshine House and yet another 


may be founded. Eighty blind babies are 
waiting for admission. Your gifts will 
bring the desired day nearer. If there is 


one season when we appreciate the blessing 
of sight more than another it is certainly in 
the spring time when the beauty of trees 
and skies and flowers and happy children 
is almost overwhelming. Imagine what it 
means for this time of ecstasy to go by in 


the dark. 


Votes of Thanks 





I am asked by three invalids to express 
THE QUIVER 
gratitude to the readers who have helped 
and cheered them. I hope I shall not get 
into trouble for giving names, but I do not 
like to refuse the requests. Miss Grace H. 
writes : 


through the their 


pages of 


I must write and tell you how good all THE 
QOviver friends have been to me, and though I 
have not quite so many orders just now, a few 
still keep coming in; and what gives me so 
much pleasure is the nice letters I 
telling me how they think mv work is beauti 
fully done. I am going to try and name all of 
them who have sent me orders for work, cheery 
letters and gifts, hoping one day, through your 
pages, you will thank them for me, as though 
I am not in bed always I still need friends and 
orders for work. Lately I haven't been so well; 
my heart is weaker. I have to keep very quiet 
fhe kind friends I want you to know have 
been so good to me are Miss Bull, Mrs. Mac- 
Donald, Mi Mrs. Willie Shaw, Mrs. 
Wise, Miss L. Robinson, Mrs. Grey, Mrs. A 
Lea, Mrs. Turnbull, Miss M. Johnstone, Miss 
Gallaher, Mrs. R. Walden, Miss Crowther and 
a friend at Oxford for books I do hope I’ve 


re ceive 


Beaver, 


not left anyone out, but I can’t think of any 
more now.’’ 
Miss M. G. (Wantage) also sends a 
message 
May | pleas thank all the kind peo] 
nr 1 Tue (OLIVER for ending me uch a 
ly lot of books, in case I am not able 1 
rite in idually to them for a day or tw t 
metime I am not quite well enough 
metin | i\ not a tamp Most of 
kind pe I 1 Stamped envelope, and I a 
} w how very grateful I an 





to them all (I am sorry to Say 
about the stamps, but so 
wanted, I am sure y 


anything 
many things are | 
will understand). Mrs | 

















Dickson in Scotland sent me a lovely lot 
books, also a most lovely parcel. It was kiz 
of her, and I have just had some more books § 
from Mrs. or M Rookes, and I do appre. ? 
ciate them. ... ' 
’ 
And Miss M. E. W Manchester) write ¢ 
Thank y¢ » much for inserting my apy } 
in THE QUIVER 1 am pleased to sa 
received quite a number of ni books fron 
kind readers Mrs Holla j t 
zines regularly, and Mr Paylor 
of lovely magazir ind an ] 
I also received from M Robi 
crochet patterns and a nice | k, and t ' 
have received another book and a letter 
from her. I do think it is kind 
and it isa great pl re to me t 
kindness.”’ 
Anonymous Gifts 
Save the Children Fund.—A (QUIiver Reader 
10s.; A Many Years Reader of THE QuIVE 
(Russian children), £1; A Brighton W 
(British children), 2 6d M. | 4 
S.O.S. Fund \ QOutver Reader, 1 
Misses N., £1; Anon., £1. 
Sunshine House.—A (QUIVER Reader, 10s 
The Month’s Mail 
I am grateful for a number of kind 
letters, gifts and contributions from 
following readers : 
Miss A. H. Johnson, Mr. J. Watchous, Mr 
Alfred Martin, Mr lick 
Miss Hutton, Mrs 
Miss Dale, Elizabet) 
Wilson, Miss L. K. 
Claremont, Rev. 
wood, Miss K. | 


Winifred Bull, M 
Miss Cull, M. A 
Taylor, Miss Gray, 
Miss Trott, Rev. | 
Miss Rookes, M 
Griffin, Miss A. 
Broadbelt, Miss 





Mrs. Gentle, Mrs 

Miss Isa M. Wat ; 

Salisbury, E.M.C. B., ‘ Zelot Miss | 
Connell, M:i H. Lew \ } Pr. Char 
Hesk, Miss M. C. Mann, M Noelle Andrew 
Miss Alice Barrat M Davenport, M 


Wallis, Mi Holskamy Mir 


Turner, Mrs. Earp, Mi Arnold, M Parkes 

Miss Allen, M cs £3 _ Mrs. Biggs, M ss 

Rouse, Mrs. Standford, M Robinson and 

thers. 

Will CcoTrespona 

hame very distin nd put I \ t 

Miss, or an the tle, ir 

us in sending an rate ack dgmen 

Addr Mrs. ( rp Ss GEON, T b. 

QUIVER, La Belle Sa ice. London, E.( 
You cerely, FLORA STURGEON 
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Mr. PUNCH’S gel ara 
HISTORY OF || itt, 
MODERN ENGLAND a 


The Set 


CHARLES L.’GRAVES | £3 3s. set 
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‘‘A moving story, vivid and picturesque,” as the Aberdeen Jou 


1841 aptly describes it, the Punch History is concerned not with Moder n 


England alone; it has an imperial range ; it also gives proportion- 


TO ate insight into European affairs; and it traces, in many aspects, 
1914 the life and times of the nations under British sway. It presents, 
as no work written in the ordinary vein of history could, a vividly 


real and human survey of the period under review. The great 
value of the work lies in the fact that it is built up on records made 
by the Victorians themselves and their immediate successors, and 
that point is given to these records by some 500 full-page and 
reduced black-and-white drawings—in addition to the photogravure 
frontispiece illustrations—the work of such artists as Leech, 
Du Maurier, Doyle, Tenniel, Townsend, Keene, Bernard Partridge, 
Linley Sambourne and others. What is given us is, in the words 
of the Glasgow Herald, “an unrivalled picture of the life of the 
times,’ 


} 


A point emphasized by the reviewers is that the work is 
amazingly informing as well as brilliantly witty. Only what is of 
permanent interest, piquant, picturesque or useful is placed before 
us—by word and picture—to entf~tain and to instruct. Here 
humour and utility, wit and wisdc| are wedded together and so 





cunningly combined as to provide'.; with a work of abounding 
interest. 
A comprehensive 32-page Index, included in Volume LV, gives ready referer 
to the great wealth of matter whic he History contains, touching the wl 


life of the people at every point 


reads 


this LLOYD GEORGE aiicinsn 
| History BY M - PUNC sa Cart sine 


hath In this delightful volume, the most prominent statesman 
of the time is presented, by almost a generation of Pun 
artists, in various roles, guises—and disguises—from the time 
a he was a mere “‘ back bencher '’ to the present day. 


A Book of enormous interest—artistically as 


Merry well as politically. Nearly 2co reproductions of N O W 
drawings extending from 1903-21, by Mr. Bernard R E A DY 
7 3 Mor- 


Partridge, Mr. 1.. Raven Hill, Mr. George } 
Heart row, Mr. E. T. Reed, Mr. A. W. Lloyd, Linley Bg net 
Sambourne and I°, H. Townsend. 


Ask your Bookseller i Illustrated Prospectus of these Books. 





basso E.C.4 
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32 0. 






















CASSELL’S GARDENING 


ee 4 6 HANDBOOKS 1/6 


NE NET 


A comprehensive series of useful manuals for all classes 
of Horticulturists. The thoroughly pl rctical text is made 
perfectly simple with many helpful illustrations. A glance 
at the following lis! will show the many subjects dealt with. 


If you are a garden enthusiast you should become 
acquainted at once with these Handbooks. 


Allotment Gardening: A Complete Guide 
Bulb Growing for Amateurs 

The Carnation Book 

Everybody’s Flower Garden 

First Steps in Gardening 

Fruit Growing for Amateurs 

The Garden: How to Make It Pay 
Gardening Handbook for Beginners 

The Garden Month by Month 

Garde: , Planning and Planting 

Garden Work for Every Day 

Gardening: A Complete Guide 

Gardening Difficulties Solved 

The Greenhouse: Its Flowers and Management 
1,000 Gardening Hints 

Indoor Gardening 

Little Gardens: How to Make the Most of Them 
Rockeries : How to Make and Plant Them 
Rose Growing for Amateurs 

Sweet Peas and How to Grow Them 
Vegetable Growing for Amateurs 


Complete illustrated List of Gardening Books 


sent post free on application 


(ithe House of Cassell }] 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE LONDON, E.C.4 
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CASSELL'S 


FAMOUS 
FICTION 








COMPTON MACKENZIE 
The Vanity Girl 


SAX ROHMER 


Dope 


E. TEMPLE THURSTON 
The Green Bough 


ETHEL M. DELL 


The Top of the World 
The Tidal Wave, and Other Stories 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX 


The Golden Face 





BARONESS ORCZY 


H. G. WELLS 
The New Machiavelli 


GERTRUDE PAGE 


The Veldt Trail 


ROBERT HICHENS 


Mrs. Marden 


The League of the Scarlet Pimpernel 


-_—— 

















NEW VOLUMES 
OLIVE WADSLEY Belonging 
SAX ROHMER 
Green Eyes of Bast 
B. M. CROKER ny Chaperon 
H. RIDER HAGGA 
The Eoiees Allan 
CYNTHIA STOCKLEY 
Pink Gods and Blue Demons 
HOKACE A. VACHELL 
Whitewash 


* BARTIMEUS” Unreality 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX 
The Red Widow 


RUBY M. AYRES 
Castles in Spain 
J. M. BARRIE 


The Little Minister 
‘BARTIMEUS’ 
An Awlully Big Adventure 
ARNOLD BENNETT 
The Lion's Share 
E. F. BENSON Mike 
A, & E. CASTLE 
The Secret Orchard 
G; K. CHESTERTON 
The Wisdom of Father Brown 
B.M.CROKER The Pagoda Tree 
Cc — Y 
Naomi of the Mountains 
JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 
Kazan the Wolf Dog 
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A Compile: 


2 / "NET 


WARWICK DEEPING 
A. CONAN DUYLE 
‘the Doings of Raffles Haw 
MAY EDGINTON The Adven- 
tures of Napoleon Prince 
NEWMAN FLOWER Crucifixion 
MORICE GERARD 
A Lieutenant of the King 
H. RIDER HAGGARD 
Love Eternal 
MAURICE HEWLETT 
The Spanish Jade 
ROBERT HICHENS Snake-Bite 
JOSEPH HOCKING 
the Dust of Life 
ANTHONY HOPE 
Father Stafford 
JEROME K. JEROME 
Malvina 4 Brittan 
WILLIAM LE ang 
The Elusive Four 
MAURICE LEBLANC 
The Exploits of Arséne Lupin 
DAVID LYALL An English Rose 
W. B. MAXWELL 
The Mirror and . Lamp 
L. J. MILN r. Wu 
ELINOR MORDAUNT 
The Rose of Youth 
E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
The Amazing Partnership 
BARONESS ORCZY 
Lady Molly of Scotland Yard 
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itthe House of Cassell r 


List of Books in this Series will be s 
fost free on vecetpt of appiicat 


FRANK L. PACKARD 
The Adventures of Jimmie Dale 
GERTRUDE PAGE 
Far from the Limelight 
MAX PEMBERTON 
The Iron Pirate 
ALICE PERRIN Star of India 
Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS 
The King’s Widow 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 
The Street of Seven S:ars 
Cc. G. D. ROBERTS 
Babes of the Wild 
SAX ROHMER 
The Sins of : oe Bablon 
Capt. F. H. SHA 
The Gees of Desire 
MAY SINCLAIR 
The Tree of Heaven 
J.C. SNAITH Mary Plantagenet 
ANDREW SOUTAR 
The Island of Test 
E. 8. STEVENS 
The Safety Candle 























































CASSELL’S 
“WORK” HANDBOOKS 


Ils. 6d. net each. 


For the Handyman, the Expert and the Amateur. 
Practical manuals with many helpful illustra- 
tions dealing with almost every subject of in- 
terest to the man who does things himself. 


Basket Making. 


Beehives and Beekeepers’ Appli- 
Bent Iron Work. [ances. 
Bookbinding. 


Bootmaking and Mending. 

Building Model Boats. 

Camera Making. 

Clay Modelling and Plaster Casting. 

Clock Cleaning and Repairing. 

Conjuring Apparatus and How To 
Make It. 


Cycle Repairing and Adjusting. 

Domestic Jobbing. (Building. 

Dynamo and Electric-Motor 

Dynamo and Motor Erection and 
Management. 

Electric Accumulators. 

Electric Bells and Telephones. 

Electric Clocks. 

Electric Lighting. 

Electric Primary Batteries. 

Electro-plating. 

Fishing Rods and Tackle, Making 
and Mending. 

Furniture Repairing. 

Gilding, Silvering and Bronzing. 

Glass Writing, Embossing and 
Fascia Work. 

Gramophones and Phonographs. 

Handyman’'s 1,000 Practical Re- 
ceipts, The. 

House Painting and Decorating. 

Household Repairs. 

Incubators and Chicken Rearers. 

Induction Coils. 














Knotting and Splicing Ropes 
Cordage. 

Magneto Repair and Adiustment. 

Miniature Electric Light. 

Model Aeroplanes. 

Motor Cycles and Side-cars: Con- 
struction, Repair and Manage- 
ment. 

Mounting and Framing Pictures. 

Oxy-Acetylene Welding. 

Patents, Designs and Trade Marks, 

Photography Simplified. 

Pianos. 

Poultry Houses and Appliances. 

Pumps and Hydraulic Rams. 

Rustic Carpentry. 

Sewing Machines. 


and 


Small Dynamos and How te Make 
Them (including Electric 
Motors). 


Small Electric Apparatus. 

Small Lathes: Making and Using. 

Small Workshop Appliances. 

Soldering, Brazing and Welding. 

Tailoring. 

Taxidermy. 

Ticket-Writing and Sign-Painting. 

Tinplate Work. 

Toy Making. 

Watch Cleaning and Repairing. 

Wireless Telegraphy and 
phony. 

Wood Finishing. 

Workshop Arithmetic. 

Workshop Hints 


rele- 


(Workers. 


for Metal 











A Complete Illustrated List of 
Cassell’s Technical Books will 
be sent post free on application 





The House of Cassell 


La Belle Sauvage 
London, E.C.4. 

















ITH the bright, sunny 
days you long for 
clothes that reflect 
the jovousness of the season 
New frocks, blouses, jumpers, 
may be expensive, but Twink 
will clean and dye all the faded 
garments of last summer at 
very little cost 
These are the 24° artistic 
shades of “wink 
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PRICE 7'4- PER PACKET. 








Twink for Spring | 
and Summer Clothes 
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wink Dance Music? 
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